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INTRODUCTION 


The  ninth  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
was  held  at  Galyateto,  Hungary,  from  July  28  to  August  5,  1956.  The  invitation  to 
hold  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  in  Hungary  had  been  extended  in  1954  and 
definitely  accepted  in  1955.  Extensive  preparation  by  the  Hungarian  Ecumenical 
Council,  together  with  the  pleasant  setting  and  excellent  facilities  of  Galyateto, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  meeting. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  of  the  meeting  was  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  Hungarian  Ecumenical  Council  for  members  of  the  Committee  to  worship 
with  many  congregations  in  Hungary.  On  the  first  Sunday,  July  29,  twenty-four 
members  of  the  Committee  preached  in  churches  in  or  near  Debrecen.  The  remainder 
of  the  Committee  attended  services  in  Budapest,  in  the  Reformed  Church  (Kalvin-ter), 
the  Lutheran  Church  (Deak-ter)  and  the  Baptist  Church,  with  members  of  the  Committee 
preaching.  The  Committee  was  entertained  at  luncheon  at  the  Reformed  Theolog¬ 
ical  Faculty  in  Budapest.  On  the  second  Sunday,  August  5,  many  members  of 
the  Committee  preached  in  congregations  in  and  around  Budapest.  This  opportu¬ 
nity  of  sharing  in  the  life  of  many  congregations  of  the  Hungarian  member  chur¬ 
ches  was  deeply  appreciated  by  the  Committee,  as  were  the  gifts  presented  to  each 
member  of  the  Committee  by  many  congregations. 

Three  other  events  should  be  noted.  On  Wednesday,  August  1,  there  was  an 
excursion  to  the  Production-Cooperative  ATKAR,  near  Gyongyos,  where  the  Com¬ 
mittee  was  entertained  by  Vice-Minister  President  F.  Erdei.  On  Sunday,  August  5, 
there  was  a  luncheon  and  reception  by  the  Praesidium  and  Government  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  People’s  Republic  at  the  Parliament  in  Budapest.  Following  the  meeting 
of  the  Committee  a  number  of  members  joined  a  specially  arranged  tour  in  the 
Lake  Balaton  region. 
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Minutes  of  the  Ninth  Meeting  of  the 
Central  Committee 

Galyateto,  Hungary 
July  28  -  August  5,  1956 


I.  OPENING  ACTIONS 


1.  Call  to  Order.  Opening  Prayers.  In  Memoriam. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9.00  p.m.  on  Saturday,  July  28,  1956,  by 
the  Chairman,  Dr.  Franklin  Clark  Fry,  who  led  the  Committee  in  the  opening  ser¬ 
vice  of  worship.  Dr.  Fry  also  called  to  remembrance  the  deaths  during  the  year 
since  the  Committe  last  met  of  Pastor  Pierre  Maury,  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
and  of  others  who,  although  not  members  of  the  Committee,  had  been  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  work  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  :  Bishop  Hans  Meiser, 
Dr.  Walter  Van  Kirk,  Mr.  Stanley  A.  Morrison,  Dr.  Wilhelm  Menn  and  Dr.  G.J. 
van  Heuven  Goedhart.  Dr.  Fry  also  remembered  the  death  of  Mrs.  Soderblom, 
wife  of  Archbishop  Soderblom,  to  whom  the  ecumenical  movement  was  in  great  debt. 

2.  Attendance 

The  roll  was  called  and  found  to  be  in  order.  (See  Appendix  I  for  the  list  of  those 
present).  At  the  request  of  the  Eglise  Reformee  de  France,  Prof .  Charles  Westphal 
was  elected  to  membership  in  the  Central  Committee  to  replace  Pastor  Pierre  Maury. 

3.  Minutes 

The  minutes  of  the  Eighth  Meeting  of  the  Central  Committee,  (Davos,  Switzer¬ 
land,  August  2-8,  1955)  were  approved  as  circulated. 

4.  Greetings 

Bishop  Albert  Bereczky  greeted  the  Central  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Ecumenical  Council.  (See  Appendix  II). 


5.  Agenda  and  Programme 

The  Agenda  and  Programme  of  the  Ninth  Meeting  of  the  Central  Committee 
were  presented  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  approved.  It  is  noted 
that  the  Central  Committee  was  led  in  worship  morning  and  evening  by  different 
members  of  the  Committee.  Dr.  Fry,  Chairman,  and  Dr.  Payne,  Vice-Chairman, 
presided  over  the  meetings. 
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6.  Sub-Committees 


Upon  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  following  sub-committees 
for  the  Ninth  Meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  were  approved  : 


1.  Finance 

2.  Reference 

3.  Refugees  and  Migration 

4.  Christian  Witness, 
Proselytism  and  Religious 

Liberty 


Chairman,  Dr.  Eugene  C.  Blake 
Chairman,  Prof.  William  S.  Tindal 
Chairman,  Bishop  Hanns  Lilje 


Chairman,  Bishop  Angus  Dun 


7.  Report  of  the  General  Secretary 

The  General  Secretary,  Dr.  W.A.  Visser ’t  Hooft,  presented  his  Report  (Appen¬ 
dix  III)  which  was  referred  to  the  Reference  Committee  for  further  consideration. 


8.  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee 

Dr.  Fry  presented  the  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  (Appendix  IV),  com¬ 
menting  upon  various  parts  of  it.  Dr.  Fry  asked  Dr.  Blake  and  Mr.  Northam  to 
submit  proposals  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee  concerning  Headquarters 
Property  and  Buildings.  These  proposals  were  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee 
for  further  report  to  the  Central  Committee. 

In  discussion  a  question  was  asked  concerning  the  action  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  about  the  closing  of  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Madrid,  and  in  reply  the 
General  Secretary  read  the  following  resolution  of  the  Executive  Committee  adopted 
at  its  meeting  in  Vienna  : 

“The  Executive  Committee  notes  that  in  spite  of  the  protest  which  it  made 
at  its  meeting  in  Australia  last  February  and  the  serious  concern  expressed  by 
the  churches  in  many  countries,  the  Evangelical  Theological  Seminary  in  Madrid 
is  still  closed  because  it  has  not  yet  received  permission  to  function. 

“The  Executive  Committee  reiterates  its  strong  conviction  that  according 
to  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  as  laid  down  in  the  United  Nations’  Charter 
and  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  for  the  observance  of  which 
Spain  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  must  accept  moral  responsibility, 
the  Seminary  should  be  allowed  to  fulfil  its  task  to  train  ministers  for  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Churches  in  Spain,  and  urges  strongly  that  the  right  of  the  Seminary  to 
function  be  specifically  and  immediately  recognised. 

“The  Executive  Committee  is  fully  convinced,  according  to  the  information  laid 
before  it,  that  the  existence  and  full  functioning  of  the  Seminary  are  in  complete 
accord  with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Spanish  citizens  as  guaranteed  by  consti¬ 
tutional  provisions.” 

Metropolitan  James  of  Philadelphia  made  a  statement  concerning  the  Istanbul 
riots.  (Appendix  V.) 

After  this  discussion,  the  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  referred  to  the 
Reference  Committee  for  further  consideration. 
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II.  MAIN  THEMES 


9.  Main  Theme  I :  Christian  Witness ,  Proselytism  and  Religious  Liberty  in 

the  setting  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

The  discussion  of  this  theme  took  place  in  three  ways.  The  first  was  in  connection 
with  the  provisional  report  of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the  Central  Committee 
at  Davos.  This  Commission,  of  which  Bishop  Dun  was  the  Chairman,  had  held  a 
meeting  at  Arnoldshain,  Germany,  July  17-18,  and  the  results  of  its  deliberations 
were  presented  to  the  Central  Committee  by  Bishop  Dun.  The  Central  Committee, 
secondly,  referred  this  provisional  report  to  a  sub-committee  (see  Item  6  above)  for 
extended  discussion.  Thirdly,  the  Central  Committee  discussed  the  provisional 
report  in  its  re-drafted  form  as  presented  by  the  sub-committee.  The  discussion  in 
the  sub-committee  and  the  discussion  in  the  Central  Committee  of  the  report  of 
the  sub-committee  are  embodied  in  the  revised  report  (see  Appendix  VI).  The  major 
points  of  the  first  discussion  in  the  Central  Committee  are  summarised  below. 

Metropolitan  James  of  Melita  said  that  as  a  member  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
Church  he  wholeheartedly  and  with  no  mental  reservation  whatsoever  endorsed  the 
provisional  report  of  the  Commission.  Reporting  on  the  meeting  of  the  Commission 
at  Arnoldshain,  he  said  that  the  whole  issue  had  been  analysed  and  studied  in  all 
of  its  aspects  in  a  most  careiul  and  objective  way.  The  Commandment  of  the  Lord  : 
“If  any  man  serve  me,  let  him  follow  me,  and  where  I  am,  there  shall  also  my  serv¬ 
ant  be,”  (John  12 :  26),  had  continuously  directed  the  minds  and  consciences  of 
the  Commission  members.  Their  intention  had  not  been  to  solve  at  once  the  per¬ 
plexing  problem  of  proselytism  as  much  as  to  bring  it  into  an  ecumenical  focus  and 
to  try  to  envisage  it  as  an  ecumenical  subject  and  theme.  It  was  only  in  the  light  of 
a  true  and  earnest  ecumenism  that  the  light  of  the  countenance  of  our  Lord,  Who 
gave  to  His  disciples  the  great  promise  that  “if  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then  ye  are 
my  disciples  indeed  ;  and  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free,” 
(John  8:  31,  32),  could  be  experienced.  The  statement  deserved  support  because 
it  reflected  a  true  ecumenical  spirit.  The  Orthodox  Church,  and  especially  the  Ecu¬ 
menical  Patriarch,  had  always  stood  for  a  true  ecumenism.  Her  statements,  when¬ 
ever  or  wherever  made,  had  no  other  meaning  except  to  stress  the  oneness  of  the 
true  Church  of  Christ,  which  could  be  rediscovered  only  through  loyalty  to  Christ 
and  His  commandment  that  we  all  be  one.  The  points  which,  in  the  Orthodox  view, 
needed  further  discussion  in  an  atmosphere  imbued  with  sincere  ecumenical  spirit 
were  the  following : 

a )  What  were  the  criteria  by  which  to  determine  whether  proselytism  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  case  (or  given  situation)  was  legitimate  or  illegitimate  ? 

b)  To  what  extent  did  legitimate  proselytism  infringe  the  article  on  religious 
freedom  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  ? 

c)  On  what  basis  could  we  judge  a  Church  and  say  that  it  had  truncated,  dis¬ 
figured  or  obscured  central  Christian  truths,  and  therefore  was  unable  to 
offer  deliverance  and  salvation  of  souls,  if  it  was  true  that  all  churches  were  in 
sin  ? 

d)  To  what  degree  could  comity  agreements  ease  the  situation  and  eventually 
lead  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  ? 

When  the  churches  decided  to  engage  themselves  in  frank  discussion,  conducted 
in  humility,  selflessness  and  in  the  true  Spirit  of  Christ,  such  unpleasant  things  and 
incidents  as  provoking,  antagonizing  or  complaining  would  cease,  and  we  all  grad¬ 
ually  would  recognize  that  our  strength,  as  Christians,  lay  in  our  unity  with  each 
other  and  in  our  union  with  the  Christ,  Who  is  the  Head  of  the  Body,  the  Church  ; 
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Who  is  the  beginning,  the  firstborn  from  the  dead ;  that  “  in  all  things  He  might 
have  preeminence.”  (Col.  1  :  18). 

Prof.  Ioannidis  spoke  of  the  long-time  concern  of  the  Orthodox  Church  with  this 
question,  and  pointed  to  the  problems  in  Greece  which  the  Archbishop  had  request¬ 
ed  him  to  bring  before  the  Central  Committee.  Three  points  should  be  borne  in 
mind  :  first,  those  who  engaged  in  proselytism  frequently  proceeded  from  presup¬ 
positions  like  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  because  they  assumed  that  people  must 
be  converted  to  their  own  position ;  second,  that  proselytism  increased  tension  among 
the  churches  at  a  time  when  they  were  working  in  the  ecumenical  movement  for 
unity  ;  third,  proselytism  increased  hatred  among  member  churches  and  was  con¬ 
trary  to  the  love  of  Christ. 

Mr.  Taft  spoke  of  the  contribution  of  sects  to  the  achievement  of  religious  liberty, 
especially  in  the  United  States.  He  referred  also  to  the  problem  of  relations  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  especially  in  Columbia. 

Bishop  Lilje  asked  whether  Bishop  Dun  could  identify  the  areas  where  proselyt¬ 
ism  was  a  particularly  burning  issue. 

Bishop  Dun  replied  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  a  thorough  survey  but 
would  point  to  certain  situations  and  areas  as  illustrations  :  some  small  evangelical 
groups  not  belonging  to  the  WCC  which  sought  members  without  restraint ;  areas 
where  the  Lutheran  Church  was  dominant  and  in  which  free  churches  also  had  a 
constituency  ;  Greece  ;  areas  in  the  United  States  where  Southern  Baptists  had  moved 
into  areas  where  the  American  Baptists  had  long  been  active ;  situations  where 
people  who  were  sick  or  were  under  stress  were  subjected  to  pressure  from  competing 
religious  groups. 

Professor  Baillie  expressed  his  uneasiness  about  the  definition  given,  and  indi¬ 
cated  that  a  definition  of  proselytism  should  begin  with  the  assumption  that  pro¬ 
selytism  was  based  on  a  mistaken  conception  of  truth  and  the  Church  or  on  mis¬ 
taken  zeal  rather  than  on  the  desire  for  prestige  or  self-aggrandizement  or  a  deliberate 
desire  to  do  wrong. 

Dr.  Mackay  questioned  whether  the  situation  could  be  adequately  treated  if  the 
report  were  limited  to  relationships  among  the  member  churches  of  the  WCC.  He 
felt  that  the  report  should  deal  with  Protestant  groups  not  belonging  to  the  WCC, 
and  that  this  might  lead  to  meetings  of  value  ;  and  that  the  report  should  also  deal 
with  the  Roman  communion.  He  suggested  that  the  analysis  might  deal  more  fully 
with  the  following  points  :  1)  the  charge  of  proselytism  so  often  raised,  whenever 
by  Christian  witness  anything  was  done  to  win  members  of  traditional  Christian 
churches  ;  2)  the  charge  of  proselytism  on  the  ground  of  the  existence  of  one  national 
church  and  disturbance  of  human  relations. 

The  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  stressed  three  points  :  that  it  was  necessary  to  continue 
this  difficult  discussion  while  we  were  in  a  stage  of  development  in  the  WCC,  realiz¬ 
ing  that  our  own  convictions  might  lead  to  expressions  which  attracted  people  to 
our  own  particular  church  ;  that  problems  arose  for  Anglican  Churches  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere  which  were  often  called  upon  to  minister  to  non-Anglicans  ;  that  we 
had  to  deal  with  the  question  of  our  attitude  toward  winning  Roman  Catholics  on 
the  ground  of  truth,  it  being  the  policy  of  his  bishopric  not  to  engage  in  proselytism 
of  Roman  Catholics. 

Bishop  Sherrill  stressed  the  importance  of  remembering  the  reason  for  undertaking 
this  study  —  to  deal  with  particular  problems  growing  out  of  relations  of  churches 
in  our  own  constituency.  While  not  objecting  to  a  broadening  of  the  scope  of  the 
study,  he  emphasized  that  it  should  be  kept  in  the  context  of  our  relationships  to 
each  other  within  the  WCC  ;  if  the  Commission  were  asked  to  do  too  much,  it  might 
fail  to  achieve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created. 

Prof.  Alivisatos  supported  Bishop  Sherrill’s  point,  and  said  that  if  we  sought 
to  solve  the  problem  as  a  whole  we  would  have  difficulty,  and  that  if  we  started  with 
the  fact  that  all  churches  co-operating  in  the  WCC  recognized  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord 
and  Saviour,  we  must  agree  that  if  we  so  believed,  there  would  not  be  proselytizing. 
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In  presenting  the  final  document  of  the  sub-committee,  Bishop  Dun  moved, 
and  it  was 

agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee  receive  the  provisional  report  on  Christian 
Witness ,  Proselytism  and  Religious  Liberty  in  the  Setting  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  and  that  it  be  transmitted  to  the  member  churches  for  their  study 
and  comment ;  and  that  the  Central  Committee  authorise  the  continuation 
of  the  Commission  on  this  subject  (See  Nominations  p.  129),  directing  it  to 
carry  forward  its  study  of  this  matter  in  the  light  of  whatever  reactions  might 
be  forthcoming  from  the  churches. 

The  Vice-Chairman,  Dr.  Payne,  who  was  in  the  chair,  expressed  thanks  that 
such  a  substantial  and  thorough  document  had  been  laid  before  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  and  stated  that  the  more  widely  this  report  could  be  read  the  more  useful  it 
would  be,  since  it  was  intended  to  be  only  a  provisional  report  which  would  inspire 
further  study,  discussion  and  comment.  He  asked  that  the  General  Secretariat 
consider  reproducing  it  in  printed  form  for  wider  circulation,  in  view  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  member  churches  of  the  issues  involved. 


10.  Main  Theme  II :  The  Churches  and  the  Building  of  a  Responsible 

International  Society. 

A.  Presentation  and  Discussion 

The  Committee  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  Main  Theme  11“  The  Churches 
and  the  Building  of  a  Responsible  International  Society.” 

Dr.  Bilheimer  introduced  the  Report  of  the  Arnoldshain  Conference  (See  further 
p.  14)  emphasizing  that  it  was  a  record  of  the  discussion  and  not  an  enunciation  of 
agreed  positions. 

Sir  Kenneth  Grubb  referred  to  the  action  already  taken  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  CCIA  on  the  Arnoldshain  Report  and  proceeded  to  address  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  subject  of  Main  Theme  II.  (Appendix  VII.) 

Dr.  O.F.  Nolde  subsequently  addressed  the  Committee  on  the  same  theme. 
(Appendix  VIII.) 

In  the  discussion  that  followed, 

Bishop  Fuglsang-Damgaard  expressed  his  gratitude  not  only  for  the  two  speeches 
but  also  for  the  existence  and  achievements  of  the  CCIA.  He  rejoiced  that  the  Vatican 
was  no  longer  alone  in  speaking  for  Christians  on  international  issues.  Referring 
to  the  problem  of  Protestant  minorities  —  notably  in  Spain  —  he  reported  action 
taken  by  his  church  in  the  Spanish  issue  and  asked  if  there  was  any  further  action 
churches  could  usefully  take. 

Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft  reported  that  the  Reference  Committee  had  approved  the 
action  taken  by  the  Executive  Committee  at  Gilbulla  and  that  the  subsequent  action 
taken  by  national  churches  either  to  their  own  or  to  the  Spanish  government 
had  been  useful.  He  urged  continued  representation  along  these  lines. 

Sir  Kenneth  Grubb  reported  on  the  communication  made,  on  this  issue,  by  the 
CCIA  to  its  national  commissions  and  undertook  that  a  further  communication 
would  be  addressed  to  them  at  the  propitious  moment. 

Colonel  Miller  referred  to  the  need  for  truth  as  well  as  justice  in  international 
relations  and  expressed  the  view  that  false  propagandist  pictures  of  other  people  now 
being  disseminated  were  a  potent  cause  of  wars. 

Mr.  Charles  Taft  criticized  the  two  addresses  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not 
lay  as  much  emphasis  on  the  economic  as  on  the  political  foundations  of  peace. 
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Dr.  Niemoller  called  the  Committee  to  a  greater  sense  of  urgency  in  its  deliber¬ 
ations.  He  noted  that  “other  groups  have  gone  further  than  we  have.  Nuclear  scien¬ 
tists  have  already  urged  the  banning  of  nuclear  tests.”  He  queried  the  conservative 
character  of  the  Arnoldshain  statement  on  population  problems  and  warned  the 
Committee  of  the  increasing  menace  of  the  population  problem. 

The  Rev.  Peter  Dagadu  urged  that  the  support  of  the  churches  for  technical 
assistance  was  not  enough.  He  called  upon  the  churches  to  promote  policies  which 
would  bring  freedom  to  peoples  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 

Dr.  Hromadka  remarked  that  both  addresses  revealed  a  great  advance  since  1948. 
“Today”  he  said  “we  are  closer  together  and  nearer  together.  But  now  we  are  closer 
together  we  face  the  most  difficult  problems  of  our  time  —  the  problems  of  freedom, 
justice  and  righteousness.” 

Dr.  John  Baillie  asked  whether  in  the  light  of  the  two  addresses  the  Committee 
planned  to  adopt  any  resolution  or  statement. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  officers  were  undecided  and  that  it  was  a  matter 
for  decision  by  the  Central  Committee. 

A  substantial  debate  on  the  question  followed  and  it  was  the  consensus  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  a  draft  statement  or  resolution  should  be  proposed  for  the  Committee’s 
consideration. 

Bishop  Dibelius  supporting  this  view  said  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  the 
churches  to  make  real  changes  in  the  course  of  events  and  that  it  was  not  self-evi¬ 
dent  what  the  judgment  of  Christians  was  on  our  era.  He  pleaded  for  Christian 
rather  than  political  judgment  and  urged  that  amongst  the  issues  on  which  we  could 
speak  with  revelance  were  nuclear  tests  and  the  world  refugee  problem. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  the  Central  Committee  decided  to  appoint  a 
sub-committee  to  draft  a  statement. 

The  sub-committee  reported  at  a  later  session,  and  after  thorough  discussion 
of  the  draft,  it  was 

Agreed:  to  adopt  the  “Statement  of  the  Central  Committee”  (Appendix  IX). 


III.  REPORTS  OF  DIVISIONS  AND  DEPARTMENTS 


11.  The  Division  of  Studies 

Dr.  Freytag  and  Dr.  Bilheimer  presented  the  report  of  the  Division  of  Studies. 
This  report,  together  with  the  actions  taken  upon  it,  is  as  follows : 


A.  Work  Undertaken  by  the  Divisional  Committee 


1.  Study  on  “The  Lordship  of  Christ  Over  the  World  and  the  Church” 
a)  Previous  action  of  the  Central  Committee 

In  1955,  the  Central  Committee  (Davos  Minutes,  pp.  30-31),  authorised  a  study 
which  would  centre  primarily  in  a  consultation  to  be  held  in  the  spring  or  summer  of 
1956.  The  Central  Committee  desired  that  the  consultation  explore  the  theological 
and  biblical  issues  involved  in  the  theme,  and  make  a  recommendation  as  to  whether 
further  inquiry  through  a  permanent  commission  was  desirable. 
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b)  Work  undertaken 

The  Division  staff  carried  on  considerable  discussion  by  mail  and  visits  and  organ¬ 
ised  the  Consultation  authorised  by  the  Central  Committee.  It  was  held  at  Arnolds- 
hain,  Germany,  July  5-8,  1956,  with  Dr.  Freytag  as  Chairman.  The  resulting  action 
of  the  Consultation  was  placed  before  the  Divisional  Committee. 

c)  Present  action  of  the  Central  Committee 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Studies,  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  following  proposal  be  approved  : 

The  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Studies,  having  heard  the  report  of  the 
Consultation  on  “The  Lordship  of  Christ  over  the  World  and  the  Church,” 
and  having  considered  the  document  on  this  subject  prepared  by  the  Con¬ 
sultation,  proposes  : 

—  that  a  Commission  of  25  biblical  scholars,  theologians  and  laymen  be  appointed 
for  the  study  of  this  subject.  The  Commission  should  meet  in  the  spring  or 
summer  of  1957  and  should  complete  its  work  within  two  years  if  possible. 
It  should  issue  a  preliminary  report  at  its  first  meeting  and  a  final  report  at 
the  conclusion  of  its  work. 

—  that  the  Rev.  Canon  Alan  Richardson  be  asked  to  serve  as  Chairman  of 
this  Commission,  and  that  other  members  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Study  Division  and  by  the  officers  of  the  Central  Committee. 

—  that  every  effort  be  made  to  enlist  the  widespread  participation  of  individuals 
and  of  groups  of  scholars  in  the  study.  In  this  connection  the  paper  prepared 
by  the  Consultation  should  be  the  principal  instrument  of  the  study  in  the 
first  year. 

d)  In  discussion  of  the  above  action,  the  following  points  were  made : 

—  Several  speakers  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  drawing  a  wide  circle  of  people 
into  the  study  including  parish  ministers  and  others. 

—  It  was  urged  that  the  study  deal  not  only  with  the  biblical  view  of  the  Lord- 
ship  of  Christ,  but  with  the  validity  for  the  present  time  of  this  theme  and 
the  subjects  related  to  it.  It  was  suggested  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  secure 
the  view  of  “the  secular  mind”  and  to  come  to  grips  with  its  view  of  these 
matters. 

2.  Study  on  Theological  Education  and  the  Training  of  the  Ministry 

a)  Previous  action 

In  1955  the  Central  Committee  took  the  following  action  (Davos  Minutes,  p.  33) : 

“Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee  authorise  the  Division  of  Studies  to 
act  as  a  clearing  house  and  centre  of  exchange  for  various  studies  which  are 
in  process  concerning  theological  education,  and  to  convene  a  consultation 
at  Rossey  of  people  connected  with  various  studies  on  theological  education 
if  possible  within  the  next  year.” 

b)  Work  undertaken 

During  the  year,  the  staff  of  the  Division  began  the  process  of  collecting  mate¬ 
rial  on  various  studies  on  theological  education  in  America,  Britain,  the  Continent 
and  among  the  younger  churches.  The  Consultation  authorised  by  the  Central 
Committee  was  organised  jointly  with  the  World’s  Student  Christian  Federation 
which  has  for  some  years  carried  on  study  work  within  this  field.  The  Consultation 
was  held  at  Arnoldshain,  Germany,  July  15-18,  1956,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Professor  William  S.  Tindal. 
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The  Consultation  was  not  able  to  finish  its  work  nor  to  form  a  specific  recommen¬ 
dation  to  the  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Studies.  Those  present  at  Arnoldshain 
agreed  to  continue  a  process  of  consultation  by  mail  throughout  the  fall,  with  a 
view  to  drawing  up  a  report  by  December,  1956. 

The  Divisional  Committee  has  authorised  its  officers  to  formulate  a  proposal 
for  further  study  in  this  area  for  the  Executive  Committee  in  1957. 

c)  Present  action  of  the  Central  Committee 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Studies,  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  this  report  of  work  undertaken  in  regard  to  studies  on  theo¬ 
logical  education  and  training  of  the  ministry  be  received. 

3.  Study  on  “Christians  and  the  Prevention  of  War  in  an  Atomic  Age  —  A  Theo¬ 
logical  Discussion” 

a)  Previous  action 

In  1955,  the  Central  Committee  approved  a  study  on  this  theme,  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  “specific  issues”  indicated  in  the  Minutes  (Davos  Minutes,  pp.  31-33), 
were  suggestive  and  not  definitive  for  the  study. 

b)  Work  undertaken 

The  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Studies  reports  that  a  Commission 
has  been  organised  and  will  meet  for  the  first  time  on  September  16-20,  1956,  at 
the  Ecumenical  Institute,  Bossey. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  are : 

Sir  Thomas  Taylor,  Chairman 
Prof.  Herbert  Butterfield 
The  Bishop  of  Exeter 
Prof.  J.  de  Graaf 
Prof.  George  Kelsey 
Prof.  Mario  Rollier 
Prof.  N.  H.  S0E 
Prof.  Douglas  Steere. 

Prof.  Helmut  Thielicke 

It  is  expected  that  the  Commission  will  meet  at  least  twice,  and  that  after  its 
first  meeting  a  provisional  statement  will  be  issued  for  discussion  in  the  member 
churches. 

c)  Present  action  of  the  Central  Committee 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Studies,  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  this  report  of  work  undertaken  on  the  study  of  “Christians  and 
the  Prevention  of  War  in  an  Atomic  Age  —  A  Theological  Discussion”  be 
received. 

4.  Conference  on  “The  Responsible  Society  in  National  and  International  Affairs” 

a)  Previous  action 

In  1955,  the  Central  Committee  authorised  the  Division  of  Studies,  in  consul¬ 
tation  with  the  officers  of  the  CCIA  (Davos  Minutes,  pp  33-34)  to  “convene  a  con¬ 
ference  of  European,  British,  and  North  American  churchmen  to  consider  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Reports  of  the  Evanston  Assembly,  Section  III  on  The  Responsible 
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Society,  and  Section  IV  on  International  Affairs,  to  their  particular  concerns,  taking 
into  account  subsequent  events  and  consultations.” 

b)  Work  undertaken 

This  conference  was  held  at  Arnoldshain,  Germany,  July  9-14,  1956,  under  the 
co-chairmanship  of  Dr.  Egbert  de  Vries  and  Sir  Kenneth  Grubb.  The  report  of  the 
conference  has  been  distributed  to  the  Central  Committee  independently. 

c)  Present  action  of  the  Central  Committee 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Studies,  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  following  minute  of  the  Division  of  Studies  be  received  : 

“The  Division  of  Studies  receives  with  gratification  the  report  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  on  The  Responsible  Society  in  National  and  International  Affairs”, 
held  at  Arnoldshain,  Germany,  July  9-14,  1956,  as  presented  by  the  co- 
chairman  of  the  Conference,  Dr.  Egbert  de  Vries.  The  Committee  notes  that 
the  Conference  desired  to  call  the  attention  of  ‘appropriate  organs  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches’  to  its  report.  The  Committee  notes  that  the 
report  of  Group  II  of  the  Conference  was  presented  to  the  Department  on 
Church  and  Society,  that  the  report  of  Group  I  was  presented  to  the  CCIA 
Executive  Committee,  and  that  the  results  of  the  Conference  will  be  presented 
to  the  Central  Committee.  The  Committee  desires  to  report  this  minute  to  the 
Central  Committee,  together  with  an  expression  of  its  appreciation  to  the 
co-chairmen  of  the  Conference,  Dr.  E.  de  Vries  and  Sir  Kenneth  Grubb.” 


5.  Study  on  “The  Place  and  Use  of  the  Bible  in  the  Life  and  Activity  of  the  Churches” 

a)  Previous  action 

In  1955,  the  Central  Committee  heard  a  progress  report  concerning  the  study 
on  this  subject  undertaken  jointly  with  the  United  Bible  Societies.  (Davos  Minutes, 
p.  33.) 

b)  Work  undertaken 

The  staff  member  provided  by  the  UBS,  Mr.  Edwin  Robertson,  began  work 
on  May  1,  and  has  been  engaged  in  developing  a  concrete  plan  for  this  study.  A  full 
report  was  presented  to  the  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Studies,  and  the  Committee 
requested  that  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  study  be  presented  to  the  Cooperating 
Committee  representing  the  UBS  and  the  Division  of  Studies  at  its  meeting  next 
January. 

c)  Present  action  of  the  Central  Committee 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Studies,  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  this  report  concerning  the  joint  study  with  the  United  Bible  Socie¬ 
ties  be  received. 


6.  Study  on  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Living  Faiths  of  Men 

a)  Previous  action 

The  Central  Committee  in  1955  gave  general  approval  to  plans  of  the  Department 
on  Evangelism  (Davos  Minutes,  p.  43)  and  the  Department  of  Missionary  Studies 
(Davos  Minutes,  p.  46)  for  a  study  of  Christianity  and  the  non-Christian  Religions. 

b)  Work  undertaken 

Since  last  summer  extensive  consultation  has  indicated  the  desirability  of  ini¬ 
tiating  a  major  study  in  this  area.  The  Working  Committees  of  the  Departments  on 
Evangelism  and  Missionary  Studies  have  held  a  joint  meeting  in  which  the  basic 
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terms  of  reference  and  outline  of  procedure  were  developed  and  forwarded  to  the 
Divisional  Committee. 

c)  Present  action  of  the  Central  Committee 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Studies,  it  was 

Agreed  :  to  authorise  the  Department  of  Missionary  Studies  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  on  Evangelism  jointly  to  undertake  a  study  on  “The  Word  of  God  and 
the  Living  Faiths  of  Men”  (tentative  title  in  English), 

this  being  a  study  of 

—  the  nature  of  the  living  faiths  of  men  and  the  elements  in  them  of  appeal  and 
of  power ; 

—  the  nature  of  the  Word  of  God  which  is  addressed  to  men  who  live  by  these 
faiths ; 

—  the  nature  of  the  relation  between  the  Christian  message  and  these  faiths  ; 

—  the  ways  in  which  the  Church  may  be  enabled  to  communicate  this  word 
to  those  who  live  by  these  faiths, 

and  further  to  authorise  the  following  method  and  organization  for  the  study  : 

—  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  officers  of  the  Division  of  Studies, 
representing  the  Department  of  Missionary  Studies  and  the  Department 
on  Evangelism.  This  committee  should  guide  the  study,  reporting  to  the 
Division  through  the  two  Departments.  Expenditure  of  funds  for  the  programme 
supervised  by  the  Committee  shall  be  authorised  through  the  established 
procedures  of  the  Division  of  Studies. 

—  that  special  staff  be  secured  for  the  study.  This  staff  should  work  under  the 
proposed  special  committee  above  and  report  to  it  and  to  the  two  Departments. 
It  is  understood  that  this  staff  should  not  be  secured  except  as  special  funds 
for  it  are  in  hand  or  except  as  it  may  be  provided  without  charge  by  inter¬ 
ested  churches  or  societies. 

—  that  the  study  centres  which  are  now  being  established  in  Asia  for  the  study 
of  non-Christian  religions  be  regarded  as  the  key  points  for  the  research 
required  in  the  total  study. 

—  that  the  study  of  the  issues  involved  be  extended  to  as  wide  a  group  of  com¬ 
petent  people  as  possible  within  the  member  churches. 

—  that  special  note  be  made  of  the  need  to  enlist  the  help  of  biblical  scholars 
and  theologians  in  the  biblical  aspects  of  the  study. 

—  that  appropriate  publications,  whether  printed  or  cyclostyled,  be  developed 
throughout  the  course  of  the  study. 

—  that  an  interim  consultation  of  persons  involved  in  the  study  be  planned  for 
1958  or  1959. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  above  action,  the  following  points  were  made : 

—  that  contact  should  be  established  between  this  study  and  work  on  Islam 
being  done  by  the  Near  East  Committee  on  Cooperation  between  Islam  and 
Christianity. 

« 

—  that  the  purpose  of  the  study  should  not  be  to  promote  argument  between 
one  system  and  another,  but  that  the  research  envisaged  in  the  study  would 
be  designed  to  understand  the  contemporary  manifestation  of  the  non-Christian 
religions. 

There  is  a  real  danger  that  churches  withdraw  into  themselves,  rather  than 
engage  in  effective  evangelistic  witness. 
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—  that  the  study  is  not  designed  to  undertake  a  study  of  Judaism,  since  this 
subject  is  being  dealt  with  elsewhere  and  presents  a  different  problem. 

—  that  the  suggestion  of  the  Divisional  Committee  that  the  third  Assembly 
give  major  attention  to  this  subject  be  noted,  with  no  action  being  taken  at 
this  time. 


7.  Finances  of  the  Division 
a)  Previous  action 

It  was  reported  to  the  Central  Committee  in  1955  (Davos  Minutes,  p.  30)  that 
many  of  the  studies  then  projected  required  funds  which  were  not  in  hand,  and  a 
number  of  studies  were  authorised  by  the  Central  Committee  on  the  understanding 
that  they  would  not  be  undertaken  unless  funds  for  them  were  secured. 


b)  Work  undertaken 

The  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Studies  reports  that  the  following  funds  have 
been  secured  and  are  now  in  hand  for  the  pursuit  of  its  work  : 


1 .  For  the  Study  on  Christians  and  the  Prevention  of  War  $  9,000 

2.  For  the  Study  on  the  Life  and  Growth  of  the  Younger 

Churches  (Department  of  Missionary  Studies)  ...  $  15,000 


3.  For  the  Study  on  The  Word  of  God  and  the  Living 

Faiths  of  Men  (Departments  of  Missionary  Studies  and 
Evangelism) .  $  14,000 

4.  For  regional  conferences  of  Faith  and  Order  and  the 
Study  on  Institutionalism  (Department  on  Faith  and 

Order) .  $  10,000 


5.  For  the  Study  on  Rapid  Social  Change  (Department  on 
Church  and  Society) . 


$105,000 


The  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Studies  desires  to  record  its  gratitude  to  Mr. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  for  his  gift  of  $145,000.  for  its  work. 


B.  Report  of  the  Department  on  Faith  and  Order 

Advances  in  the  cause  of  Christian  unity  are  not  readily  discernible  from  year 
to  year.  We  cannot  measure  accurately  the  deepening  of  mutual  sympathy  and 
understanding  among  divided  Christians  nor  predict  the  visible  results  of  present 
theological  inquiry  and  encounter  as  promoted  within  the  ecumenical  movement. 
Despite  our  limited  perception,  however,  we  in  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 
find  strong  reason  to  believe  that  God  is  effecting  tremendous  developments  in 
these  times  for  the  understanding  and  appropriating  of  His  gift  of  unity  to  the  Church. 

1.  Unity  in  and  through  prayer 

With  gratification  we  note  the  increasing  practice  of  prayer  for  unity,  not  only 
during  the  specific  period  of  18-25  January,  but  in  the  regular  prayer-life  of  con¬ 
gregations  and  individuals.  Yet  we  appreciate  the  difficulties  involved  here  ;  not 
merely  the  time  and  manner  of  such  prayer,  but  the  perplexities  of  praying  from 
divisions  not  understood  for  a  unity  undefined.  Two  actions  were  taken  by  the 
Working  Committee : 
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(a)  it  constituted  an  advisory  group  to  counsel  the  secretary  on  the  preparation 
of  prayer  literature  for  1 8-25  January  and  similar  observances  ; 

(b)  it  recommended  publication  of  a  small  book  of  prayers  for  unity,  perhaps 
in  English,  German  and  French. 

2.  Progress  of  Seven  Theological  Commissions 

The  long-range  study  on  major  theological  questions  of  unity  and  division  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  done  by  the  commissions  on  Christ  and  the  Church  (Europe  and  North 
America),  Tradition  and  Traditions  (Europe  and  North  America),  and  Worship 
(Asia,  Europe  and  North  America).  Seven  new  persons  have  been  added  to  these, 
bringing  the  total  membership  to  81.  Almost  all  of  these  groups  have  passed  the  ini¬ 
tial  stage  of  orientation  and  planning,  and  have  entered  the  second  stage  of  intensive 
study  on  specific  questions. 

3.  New  Study  Commission  on  ‘ Institutionalism ’ 

This  highly  significant  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  ecclesistical  institutionalism 
and  its  effects  upon  inter-church  relations  was  initiated  in  1955.  Dean  Walter  Muelder 
and  Dr.  Nils  Ehrenstrom  together  have  corresponded  with  an  international  circle 
of  60  persons.  On  the  basis  of  replies  received,  a  plan  of  study  has  been  formulated 
as  follows  : 

(a)  A  theological,  sociological  and  juridical  treatment  of  the  Church  as  the 
community  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  as  an  institution ; 

(b)  A  comparative  study  of  inter-personal  and  inter-group  relations  characteristic 
of  different  church  types ; 

(c )  An  analysis  and  evaluation  of  several  church  unions  and  cooperative  ventures ; 

(d)  Studies  of  bureaucracy  in  denominations,  mission  societies  and  other  church 
agencies  ; 

(e)  Study  of  the  WCC  as  a  laboratory  of  institutional  interaction. 

The  nucleus  of  a  study  commission  was  appointed,  with  Dean  Muelder  as 
chairman  and  Dr.  Ehrenstrom  as  secretary.  It  is  hoped  that  a  meeting  may  be  held 
in  July  1957. 

4.  Special  Consideration  of  Baptism 

Since  the  meeting  at  Davos  there  has  been  in  the  working  committee  a  growing 
interest  in  the  study  of  Baptism  as  a  factor  in  church  unity.  It  is  the  one  Baptism 
which  provides  both  a  common  ground  of  unity  for  some  churches  and  a  barrier 
to  others.  Related  to  it  is  the  whole  question  of  the  definition  of  church  membership. 
Baptism  will  inevitably  be  given  much  attention  in  current  Faith  and  Order  theo¬ 
logical  commissions.  But  it  will  receive  special  consideration  at  the  1957  meeting 
of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  and  may  thereafter  be  recommended  for  study 
at  the  Third  Assembly  in  1960. 

5.  Wider  Study  of  Results  of  Theological  Commissions 

It  is  agreed  tentatively  that  there  shall  be  held  in  1963  an  enlarged  meeting  of 
the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  results 
achieved  by  the  various  theological  commissions. 

6.  Consultation  on  Church  Unions 

Acting  upon  a  favourable  decision  of  the  Central  Committee  in  1955,  authorising 
the  holding  of  church  union  consultations,  the  Working  Committee  plans  such  a 
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meeting  for  July  26-28,  1957,  in  America.  A  large  number  of  persons  with  particular 
responsibility  for  negotiations  on  intercommunion  or  church  union  will  be  invited. 

7.  Regional  Conferences  and  Consultations 

Exceedingly  good  work  is  now  being  done  to  prepare  for  conferences  on  Faith 
and  Order  in  various  countries. 

(a)  North  American  Conference  on  “The  Nature  of  the  Unity  We  Seek.” 
This  will  be  held  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  September  3-10,  1957.  Under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Paul  Minear,  elaborate  preparations  on  relevant  questions  are  being  made 
by  16  study  groups  in  U.S.A.  and  Canada.  During  the  coming  year  there  will  be 
several  hundred  other  local  study  groups  using  Dr.  Minear’s  guide  entitled  Ecumenical 
Conversations .  The  conference  itself  will  be  constituted  of  300  church  delegates 
and  not  more  than  100  consultants.  It  is  being  planned  under  the  auspices  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  for  the  WCC,  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Chirst 
in  the  U.S.A. ,  and  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches. 

(b)  Lutheran-Reformed  Consultation  in  Europe.  A  committee  of  20  theologians, 
10  from  each  confession,  was  convened  at  Arnoldshain,  March  12-14,  1956,  by 
Prof.  Henri  d’Espine.  This  body  will  continue  its  study  for  several  years  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  an  eventual  conference.  The  first  theme  for  common  consideration  is 
“The  Authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  the  Proclamation  of  the  Church.” 
Co-chairmen  elected  were  Prof.  Roger  Mehl  and  Prof.  Walter  Hoffmann. 

(c)  Indian  Faith  and  Order  Conference.  It  is  agreed  that  a  small  study  conference 
shall  be  held  in  India  in  the  spring  of  1957  with  delegates  from  as  many  churches 
as  will  participate.  Proposed  questions  include  :  the  marks  of  the  ministry,  ministry 
and  church  unity,  and  the  theology  of  baptism  and  confirmation. 

(d)  Orthodox  and  non-Orthodox  Consultation.  In  connection  with  the  meeting 
of  the  Central  Committee  in  Rhodes,  August  1958,  a  consultation  for  Orthodox 
and  non-Orthodox  theologians  may  be  held,  subject  to  the  approval  of  authorities 
of  the  Church  of  Greece  and  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople. 

Present  action  of  the  Central  Committee  : 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Studies,  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  report  of  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Department  on  Faith 
and  Order  be  received  and  the  Committee  be  authorised  to  proceed  with 
the  studies  contained  in  it. 

Dr.  Fry  reported  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order, 
Archbishop  Brilioth,  had  resigned.  The  election  of  a  new  Chairman  would  be  held 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  in  1957.  Archbishop  Brilioth  had  served  the 
Faith  and  Order  Movement  for  a  long  period  and  with  great  wisdom,  ability  and 
Christian  spirit.  His  resignation  for  reasons  of  health  would  be  severely  felt  in  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  in  the  whole  Council. 

It  was 

Agreed  :  to  extend  the  appreciation  of  the  Committee  to  Archbishop  Brilioth 
for  his  service  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order. 


C.  Report  of  the  Department  on  Church  and  Society 

At  its  meeting  in  Davos,  Switzerland,  last  summer  (1955)  the  Department  on 
Church  and  Society  prepared  the  plan  for  an  ecumenical  study  on  The  Common 
Christian  Responsibility  Toward  Areas  of  Rapid  Social  Change  and  submitted  this 
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to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  which  gave  its  approval  to  the  project. 
During  this  past  year  the  officers  and  the  staff  of  the  Department  have  given  almost 
all  of  their  attention  to  this  project. 

We  received  a  very  encouraging  response  to  this  study  project  both  from  churches 
in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  and  from  churches  in  the  “West.”  It  is  clear 
from  these  reactions  that  this  study  is  extremely  important  for  the  social  thought 
and  action  of  the  ecumenical  movement  in  general  and  for  the  churches  of  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America  in  particular,  on  whose  problems  the  study  is  mainly 
focussed.  It  is  evident  that  this  study  has  opened  up  new  frontiers  of  Christian 
social  concern  and  suggests  new  and  important  areas  of  Christian  responsibility. 
The  following  is  a  brief  report  on  the  progress  of  the  study  during  the  year  and 
the  plans  which  have  been  made  for  the  next  two  years  by  the  Working  Committee 
of  the  Department  at  its  recent  meeting  at  Herrenalb,  Western  Germany. 

Organisation  of  the  Programme 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  record  here  the  gift  of  $100,000  to  the  World  Council 
from  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  for  the  rapid  social  change  study.  We  are 
extremely  grateful  for  this  generous  contribution  which  has  enabled  us  to  begin 
our  programme  without  delay  and  on  the  scale  deemed  desirable  by  the  Working 
Committee. 

To  carry  out  this  study  additional  staff  has  been  secured  with  the  approval  of 
the  Executive  Committee  as  follows  : 

a)  Mr.  Daisuke  Kitagawa  will  be  employed  in  Geneva  as  a  special  assistant 
for  the  promotion  of  the  study.  He  began  his  work  on  June  1st. 

b)  Mr.  M.  M.  Thomas  of  Travancore  has  agreed  to  serve  as  staff  consultant 
for  the  study  in  Asia. 

c)  Dr.  John  Karefa-Smart  will  serve  as  staff  consultant  in  West,  Central,  and 
East  Africa  for  18  months. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  staff  after  the  Davos  meeting  was  to  send  the  report 
of  the  Working  Committee  describing  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  study  to  all 
the  member  churches  and  to  the  appropriate  agencies  and  groups  concerned  with 
ecumenical  study  on  social  questions.  The  basic  documentation  was  published  in 
September  1955  in  English,  French  and  German  and  has  received  wide  attention  and 
mention  in  the  churches. 

The  Content  of  the  Study 

The  Working  Committee,  at  its  meeting  just  concluded,  developed  an  extensive 
statement  of  the  main  issues  which  are  being  dealt  with  in  the  study.  (This  statement 
will  be  printed  and  sent  to  members  of  the  Committee.)  At  its  meeting  in  1955, 
the  Committee  had  outlined  four  broad  areas  of  inquiry.  Very  extensive  consultation 
during  the  ensuing  year  confirmed  these  subjects,  and  indicated  the  need  for  including 
some  related  issues.  The  main  headings  of  the  study  at  present  are  as  follows  : 

The  foundations  of  Christian  concern  —  the  theological  issues  involved. 

The  impact  of  the  West  and  international  collaboration  —  nationalism,  race 
and  ethnic  tensions,  social  disorganization  and  religious  resurgence,  population 
and  family  planning,  international  trade  and  stabilization  of  prices,  international 
investment  and  assistance,  the  problems  of  a  responsible  social  framework,  the 
Christian  gospel  and  Christian  institutions. 

Social  Change  in  Rural  Communities  —  economic  developments,  the  status  of 
women,  special  problems  of  state  and  society  in  rural  areas,  the  role  of  the 
Church  in  meeting  needs  of  rural  areas. 
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Industrialisation  and  Urbanisation  —  balanced  development,  men  in  industry, 
organisation  of  city  life,  community  in  the  city,  special  tasks  for  the  Church. 

Responsible  Citizenship  —  the  development  of  political  institutions,  forms  of 
political  participation,  the  role  of  the  state  in  economic  life,  religion  and  the 
state,  the  role  of  the  nation,  training  for  citizenship. 


The  Plan  of  Action  in  Specific  Areas 

Through  visits  by  World  Council  officers  and  staff,  and  through  study  conferences 
we  have  launched  the  study  in  a  number  of  areas  in  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Latin  America. 

Dr.  de  Vries  and  Prof.  Hahn  of  Heidelberg  went  to  Brazil  in  November  for  a 
study  conference  on  social  questions. 

Dr.  Visser  ’t  Hooft  and  Dr.  Robert  Mackie  made  visits  for  us  in  India  and 
attended  an  Indian  study  conference  on  social  questions. 

Dr.  Visser  ’t  Hooft  met  with  church  leaders  in  Indonesia  on  the  study. 

Dr.  Leslie  Cooke  visited  Burma  and  Malaya. 

Dr.  Van  Beyma  was  for  three  months  in  West,  Central  and  East  Africa  and  in 
the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Abrecht  met  with  groups  in  the  Middle  East. 

Dr.  Bilheimer  went  to  the  U.S.A.  and  he  and  Mr.  Abrecht  have  visited  Great 
Britain,  Holland  and  France  to  meet  with  study  groups  in  the  “western” 
churches. 

Two  study  conferences,  one  in  Brazil  and  one  in  Bombay  have  been  extremely 
useful  in  beginning  the  study  in  those  regions. 

There  is  not  space  here  to  report  on  the  development  of  the  project  in  these 
different  areas  of  “rapid  social  change.”  It  may  suffice  to  say  that  in  Japan,  Indonesia, 
India,  Egypt,  Lebanon,  the  Gold  Coast,  Northern  Rhodesia,  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  in  Brazil,  study  groups  and  churches  are  taking  up  the  study.  We  are 
especially  pleased  to  learn  that  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  the  Federation  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Churches  and  the  Christian  Council  of  South  Africa  have  together 
set  up  a  joint  commission  to  study  Christian  responsibility  for  the  issues  of  rapid 
social  change  in  South  Africa. 

Development  of  the  Study  in  the  West 

The  secretariat  was  instructed  at  Davos  to  bring  the  study  to  the  attention  of 
churches  in  the  West,  in  view  of  the  possible  interest  of  missions  and  groups  concerned 
with  social  action,  inter-church  aid,  international  affairs.  Negotiations  are  proceeding 
with  the  National  Councils  of  Churches  in  France,  Holland,  Great  Britain  and 
the  U.S.A.  to  establish  programmes  for  participating  in  the  study. 

Relation  with  other  Ecumenical  Work 

It  is  obvious  that  a  study  on  this  subject  and  of  this  scope  should  be  closely 
related  either  directly  or  by  implication  with  nearly  every  aspect  of  the  work  of  the 
World  Council.  Thus  problems  of  technical  assistance  and  of  demography  are 
connected  with  the  work  of  the  CCIA  in  this  field.  Problems  of  family  life  are  related 
to  the  work  of  the  Department  on  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women.  Problems 
of  race  and  ethnic  tensions  are  closely  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Division  of 
Ecumenical  Action.  Theological  issues  are  closely  connected  with  the  work  of  the 
Division  of  Ecumenical  Action.  Theological  issues  are  closely  connected  with  studies 
on  the  Lordship  of  Christ  over  the  Church  and  the  World,  the  Theology  of  Missions, 
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the  Life  and  Growth  of  the  Younger  Churches,  etc.  It  is  not  planned  to  provide 
elaborate  organizational  relationships  between  the  study  and  these  other  aspects 
of  WCC  work,  but  rather  to  seek  fruitful  relationship  in  terms  of  common  issues 
and  in  terms  of  people.  This  means  that  the  rapid  social  change  study  will  seek  to 
deal,  so  far  as  they  are  relevant  to  its  chief  aim,  with  problems  which  are  the  concern 
of  other  WCC  departments,  and  it  is  planned  to  draw  persons  from  these  other  areas 
of  WCC  work  into  its  processes  so  far  as  is  appropriate. 


Discussion  of  the  Programme  at  the  Working  Committee  Meeting  and  Future  Plans 

The  Working  Committee  at  its  meeting  at  Herrenalb,  Germany,  July  17-23, 
reviewed  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  rapid  social  change  study  and  made  plans 
for  the  future.  For  this  purpose  it  invited  a  special  group  of  consultants  representing 
mission  organizations,  “younger”  churches,  as  well  as  laymen  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  rapid  social  change,  to  participate  in  this  meeting. 

As  a  result  of  its  discussions  the  Working  Committee  has  prepared  a  second 
statement  to  elaborate  the  precise  questions  to  be  included  in  the  study.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  has  also  prepared  a  tentative  plan  for  regional  and  international  conferences 
as  follows : 


1956  —  study  conferences  in  India  (September  and  December). 

1957  —  (1)  South-East  Asia  Regional  Conference  in  Siantar,  Indonesia  (prior 

to  the  Prapat  meeting  of  the  Asian  Churches)  30-40  people. 
Possible  themes  :  Responsible  Citizenship,  Impact  of  the  West. 

(2)  Near  East  and  Eastern  Mediterranean  Regional  Conference  (Joint 
Conference  with  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action)  September, 
Cairo,  80-100  persons.  Possible  themes  :  The  Changing  Near  East, 
The  Rural  Church,  The  Urban  Church. 


(3)  National  Study  Conference,  Campinas,  Brazil,  February  4-8, 
1957.  80  persons.  General  issues  of  Rapid  Social  Change. 

(4)  Small  Area  Consultation  (Chile,  Argentine,  Uruguay)  July,  Buenos 
Aires. 


1958  —  (1)  African  Church  Conference  (together  with  the  IMC)  January. 

All  four  subjects. 

(2)  Asian  Regional  Conference.  Spring.  All  four  subjects. 

(3)  Near  East  Regional  Conference  (August),  Lebanon.  Responsible 
Citizenship  and  Economic  Development. 

1959  —  International  Conference.  100  persons.  All  four  subjects. 


This  list  does  not  include  plans  being  made  for  national  conferences  in  many 
countries  in  1957  and  1958. 


Publications  of  the  Department 

Partly  in  relation  to  the  Rapid  Social  Change  study  and  also  as  a  continuation 
of  its  current  programme,  the  Department  has  published  during  the  past  year  : 

—  a  booklet  entitled  “Statements  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  on  Social 
Questions.” 

—  Background  Information,  a  quarterly  bulletin  of  the  Department  dealing 
with  the  role  of  the  Church  in  situations  of  social  tension. 

—  Project  Papers.  These  are  documentary  materials  of  particular  interest  to 
the  study  on  rapid  social  change. 
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Other  Work  of  the  Department 

The  Department’s  officers  and  staff  assumed  responsibility  for  the  programme 
and  preparations  of  group  II  of  the  American  -  European  Conference  on  the 
Responsible  Society  in  National  and  International  Affairs,  held  in  July  at  Arnoldshain. 
The  report  of  this  conference  will  be  placed  before  the  members  of  the  Central 
Committee. 

Present  Action  of  the  Central  Committee 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Studies,  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  report  of  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Department  on 
Church  and  Society  be  received,  and  the  Committee  authorised  to  proceed 
with  the  studies  contained  in  it. 


D.  Report  of  the  Department  on  Evangelism 

Monthly  Letters  about  Evangelism 

These  are  issued  from  October  to  June  and  contain  descriptions  of  outstanding 
efforts  of  evangelism  in  particularly  difficult  areas  of  the  Church’s  witness.  Six 
letters  have  already  been  issued  dealing  with  evangelism  in  mines,  in  slums,  among 
primitive  peoples,  in  prisons.  These  letters  go  at  present  to  750  people  in  44  countries. 

Surveys  on  Evangelism 

During  the  course  of  last  year  a  survey  of  evangelism  in  Germany  was  completed 
and  printed  in  German.  This  is  now  being  translated,  for  publication,  into  English. 
A  survey  on  Latin  America  has  been  completed  and  is  being  translated  for  publication 
into  English.  It  is  hoped  to  publish  these  two  translations  this  year. 

Other  surveys  which  are  in  preparation  are  as  follows  : 

(a)  Greece 

(b)  Formosa 

(c)  U.S.A. 

(d)  Industrial  Evangelism  in  Japan 

(e)  Industrial  Evangelism  in  Great  Britain. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  to  get  surveys  from  Holland,  Burma,  South  Africa, 
Northern  Rhodesia,  the  YMCA,  YWCA  and  the  WSCF. 

Pamphlets 

The  decision  of  the  Working  Committee  in  1955  to  issue  a  series  of  pamphlets 
on  subjects  related  to  the  studies  of  the  Department  on  Evangelism  is  being  slowly 
implemented.  One  manuscript  is  completed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  additional  manu¬ 
scripts  will  be  completed  and  publication  begun  this  coming  year. 

Conferences 

(a)  It  has  been  decided  to  hold  a  conference  at  Bossey,  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  Ecumenical  Institute,  the  Department  on  the  Laity  and  the  Department  on 
Evangelism  on  “Evangelism  and  the  Structure  of  the  Churches,”  to  deal  with  problems 
connected  with  the  life  and  structure  of  the  congregation  and  its  evangelistic  task. 
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(b)  It  is  also  hoped  to  bring  together  for  a  period  of  fellowship  and  conference 
men  and  women  who  are  working  as  evangelists  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and 
America  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Church.  This  conference  will  probably  be  held 
sometime  in  1958. 

Joint  Studies 

(a)  Christianity  and  non-Christian  Religions 

The  proposals  for  this  study  are  being  made  separately.  (See  Item  6  of 
Section  A  of  this  report.) 

(b)  The  relation  between  evangelism  and  the  diakonia  of  the  Church  with  special 
reference  to  the  vocation  of  the  Laity  in  the  world. 

A  preliminary  discussion  of  this  subject  took  place  at  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  Working  Committees  of  the  Department  on  the  Laity  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  on  Evangelism.  It  is  hoped  to  continue  these  discussions  on  a  joint 
basis. 

Main  Study 

The  main  study  which  the  Working  Committee  on  Evangelism  is  engaged  in 
has  now  been  summarised  in  six  questions  under  the  title  “Faithful  Evangelism.” 

(a)  What  theological  convictions  are  necessary  for  faithful  evangelism  ? 

(b)  What  are  the  means  and  disciplines  of  the  Christian  community  which  is 
the  instrument  of  faithful  evangelism  ? 

(c)  What  is  the  relation  between  the  three-fold  characteristics  of  the  Christian 
community,  its  kerygma ,  its  koinania  and  its  diakonia  ? 

(d )  What  elements  in  the  Gospel  make  our  task  urgent  and  decision  necessary  ? 

(e)  What  kind  of  analysis  of  the  culture  in  which  men  live  is  required  if  communi¬ 
cation  of  the  Gospel  is  to  be  effective  ? 

(f)  In  what  forms  and  in  what  way  will  an  evangelising  Church  as  it  prosecutes 
its  task  expect  the  powers  of  the  new  age  to  operate  ? 

A  discussion  of  all  these  questions  has  taken  place  and  the  Working  Committee 
is  at  various  stages  in  formulating  its  findings  with  regard  to  each  of  these  questions. 
Procedures  have  been  agreed  upon  to  continue  this  discussion  so  as  to  have  a  draft 
paper  covering  this  whole  field  by  1958.  The  hope  is  that  between  1958  and  1960 
this  paper  can  be  worked  over  so  that  the  Working  Committee  will  be  in  a  position 
to  have  a  substantial  statement  ready  by  1960  dealing  with  these  six  questions. 


Routine  Services  of  the  Department 

(a)  The  Department  maintains  a  mailing  list  of  750  people  at  the  moment  to 
whom  the  Monthly  Letters  about  evangelism  are  sent. 

(b)  There  is  also  a  list  of  131  people  at  the  moment  in  22  countries  who  are 
correspondents  of  the  Department  and  to  whom  working  papers  are  sent  for  criticism 
and  comment  as  the  various  studies  go  forward. 

(c)  A  list  is  being  prepared  of  the  names  of  persons  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
engaged  in  various  topics  of  evangelistic  work,  so  that  those  doing  similar  work  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  may  be  put  in  touch  with  one  another. 

(d)  We  have  prepared  a  list  of  persons  in  theological  colleges  who  are  teaching 
non-Christian  religions,  to  whom  papers  connected  with  the  study  in  this  field  can 
be  sent  for  criticism  and  comment. 
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(e)  A  list  is  also  being  prepared  of  those  not  in  theological  colleges  but  working 
in  the  field  of  non-Christian  religions  to  whom  papers  connected  with  this  study 
can  be  sent. 

(f)  The  Working  Committee  this  time  has  asked  for  a  list  to  be  prepared  of 
Evangelism  Departments  of  Churches  and  National  Councils  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  so  that  an  exchange  of  material  issued  by  them  can  be  made. 


Present  Action  of  the  Central  Committee 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Studies,  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  report  of  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Department  on 
Evangelism  be  received  and  the  Committee  be  authorised  to  proceed  with 
the  studies  indicated  in  it. 


E.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Missionary  Studies 


The  Working  Committee  met  from  July  19-22,  1956  and  the  following  were  the 
chief  matters  discussed  : 

Studies  in  the  Life  and  Growth  of  the  Younger  Churches 

The  basic  method  of  the  study  is  research  on  the  field  in  problems  of  the  life  and 
growth  of  a  specific  church.  The  first  research  project  of  this  study  was  undertaken 
in  the  Anglican  Church  in  Uganda,  by  the  Rev.  John  Taylor.  The  report  is  now 
being  written,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  Working  Committee  will  contain  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  information  and  insight. 

Other  such  research  projects  in  Africa  were  discussed  and  tentative  plans  made 
for  studies  in  Nigeria,  the  Gold  Coast,  and  a  French  or  Belgian  territory.  The 
Committee  resolved  to  authorise,  if  the  necessary  funds  were  forthcoming,  a  study 
in  Northern  Rhodesia  in  cooperation  with  a  parallel  study  by  the  Department  on 
Church  and  Society  (Rapid  Social  Change)  in  the  same  area,  the  two  studies  being 
conducted  separately  but  in  close  consultation  at  each  stage  of  their  development. 

The  Committee  plans,  in  conjunction  with  the  NCC,  a  study  in  India  employing 
similar  means  of  research. 


A  Study  in  the  Theology  of  Mission 

Following  the  decision  of  the  Central  Committee  in  1955  (Davos  Minutes,  p.  46) 
to  explore  the  possibility  of  a  study  in  the  field  of  a  theology  of  mission,  the  Working 
Committee  considered  the  exploratory  work  that  had  been  done  during  the  year, 
including  a  consultation  in  the  U.S.A.,  the  meeting  of  the  IMC  staff  at  Cambridge, 
and  a  special  report  prepared  for  the  Committee  by  a  sub-committee  at  Herrenalb. 
The  Working  Committee  agreed  that  a  study  in  the  theology  of  mission  should  be 
undertaken.  The  study  should  include  the  study  of  particular  situations  within 
the  world  mission  of  the  Church  which  raise  biblical  and  theological  issues.  The 
need  to  relate  this  study  to  other  studies  in  the  Division  and  the  theological  questions 
raised  in  connection  with  inter-church  aid  were  to  be  taken  into  account,  but  it 
was  felt  that  this  study  had  substantial  justification  as  a  separate  study. 

Present  Action  of  the  Central  Committee 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Studies,  on  behalf 
of  the  Department  of  Missionary  Studies,  it  was 
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Agreed  :  to  approve  the  following  regarding  a  study  on  Theology  of  Mission  : 

a )  that  the  Department  of  Missionary  Studies  engage  upon  a  study  of  the  Theology 
of  Mission.  The  committee  considers  that  many  theological  issues  pertaining 
to  the  missionary  nature  and  work  of  the  Church,  the  service  of  the  Church, 
and  the  conception  of  Christian  witness  and  hope,  present  theological  problems 
upon  which  there  is  a  lack  of  clarity  within  the  Church  and  the  missionary 
movement,  and  that  therefore  further  ecumenical  study  in  this  area  is  essential. 

b )  that  the  study  on  Theology  of  Mission  be  carried  on  in  relation  to  other  work 
within  the  Division  of  Studies,  especially  the  study  on  the  Lordship  of  Christ 
over  the  World  and  the  Church,  on  the  Theology  of  Evangelism,  and  on 
the  Common  Christian  Responsibility  toward  Areas  of  Rapid  Social  Change. 

c)  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Missionary  Studies,  in  consultation 
with  the  officers  of  the  Division  be  authorised  to  appoint  a  supervisory 
Committee  for  this  study.  Some  persons  should  be  appointed  to  this  super¬ 
visory  committee  from  the  other  studies  mentioned  above  (b).  The  sub¬ 
committee  is  requested  to  give  attention  to  the  possibility  of  developing  its 
work  in  reference  to  the  Gold  Coast  Assembly  of  the  IMC. 

d)  that  the  paper  prepared  during  the  Herrenalb  meeting  entitled  “Studies  in 
the  Theology  of  the  Mission  of  the  Church”  be  received  by  the  Working 
Committee  and  referred  to  the  sub-committee  for  guidance. 

e)  that  the  sub-committee  be  requested  to  report  to  the  Department  of  Missionary 
Studies  in  the  summer  of  1957. 

In  discussion,  the  following  point  was  made : 

—  that  the  study  is  being  approached  from  two  sides.  The  first  is  the  needs 
of  the  missionary  movement  in  the  present  situation.  The  second  is  a  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  mission  of  the  Church.  The  first  leads  to  the  second,  and  the 
second  must  therefore  be  relevant  to  the  concrete  problems  involved  in  the 
first. 

China  Studies 

The  Committee  considered  the  position  reached  in  the  studies  on  the  Christian 
enterprise  in  China  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  light  of  various  factors 
it  was  inadvisable  to  continue  this  study  as  such,  although  some  parts  of  it,  including 
the  preparation  of  a  book,  should  be  completed,  and  other  aspects  of  it  may  be 
carried  on  in  more  informal  ways  by  local  groups  not  under  the  central  direction 
or  responsibility  of  the  Department. 


Publications 

It  was  reported  that  two  pamphlets  in  the  IMC  Research  Pamphlet  Series  (SCM 
Press)  have  been  published  during  the  year,  namely,  Towards  a  Theology  of  Mission , 
by  Wilhelm  Andersen  and  The  Christian  Church  and  Islam  in  West  Africa ,  by  J.  Spencer 
Trimingham.  A  further  pamphlet  on  The  Communication  of  the  Gospel  to  Illiterates 
by  Hans-Ruedi  Weber  is  in  the  press. 


Present  Action  of  the  Central  Committee 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Studies,  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  report  of  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Department  of  Mission¬ 
ary  Studies  be  received  and  the  Committee  be  authorised  to  proceed  with  the 
studies  contained  in  it. 
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12.  The  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action 

Dr.  Marc  Boegner  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Division  of 
Ecumenical  Action.  He  said  that  at  Evanston  many  had  questioned  the  creation  of 
this  new  Division  ;  but  his  work  with  the  Committee  and  staff  of  the  Division  during 
the  past  year  had  convinced  him  of  the  wisdom  of  this  decision.  The  Departments 
included  in  the  Division  had  in  common  the  great  responsibility  for  helping  the 
Church  to  bring  the  thinking,  hopes  and  vision  of  the  World  Council  before  the 
church  members  in  the  parishes. 

A.  The  Department  on  the  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women  in  Church  and  Society 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Ecumenical 
Action,  it  was 

AgreeeJ  :  to  receive  the  interim  report  of  the  Department  on  the  Cooperation 
of  Men  and  Women  in  Church  and  Society  (Appendix  X). 

B.  The  Youth  Department 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Ecumenical 
Action,  it  was 

Agreed  :  to  receive  the  interim  report  of  the  Youth  Department  (Appendix  XI). 

C.  The  Department  on  the  Laity 

On  behalf  of  the  Department,  Mr.  Hans  Ruedi  Weber  presented  a  statement 
on  “The  Ministry  of  the  Laity  in  the  World,”  as  follows  : 

The  Department  on  the  Laity  has  been  drawn  by  its  work  to  consider  not  merely 
what  the  Church  ought  to  be  doing,  but  what  the  Church  is.  We  have  come  to  see 
that  the  whole  Church  shares  Christ’s  ministry  in  the  world  and  that  the  effective 
exercise  of  this  ministry  must  largely  be  by  church  members,  when  they  are  dispersed 
in  the  life  of  the  world.  As  was  said  in  Evanston:  “The  real  battles  of  faith  today  are 
being  fought  in  factories,  shops,  offices,  and  farms,  in  political  parties  and  government 
agencies,  in  countless  homes,  in  the  press,  radio  and  television,  in  the  relationship 
of  nations.  Very  often  it  is  said  that  the  Church  should  ‘go  into  these  spheres,’ 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  Church  is  already  in  these  spheres  in  the  persons  of  its  laity.”  * 
There  is  nothing  new  in  this  conception  —  for  our  Lord  said  “Ye  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth ...”  —  but  it  is  a  truth  which  has  been  obscured  over  many  periods  of  the 
Church’s  life. 

The  salt  fulfils  its  function  only  if,  after  having  been  assembled  and  cleansed, 
it  is  scattered  again  to  be  dissolved.  Likewise  the  Church  lives  by  a  process  of 
assembling  and  scattering.  It  is  brought  together  from  all  peoples,  occupations  and 
groups  for  worship  and  for  other  recognisable  “organised  activities.”  It  is  scattered 
as  its  members,  and  predominantly  its  lay  members,  disperse  themselves  in  the 
life  of  the  world.  As  salt  fulfils  its  function  only  when  scattered  and  dissolved  so 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  ministry  of  the  Church  is  exercised  when  the  Church 
is  in  its  scattered  phase.  This  process  of  withdrawal  and  return,  of  being  assembled 
and  being  scattered  is  not  accidental  but  essential  to  the  Church’s  life. 

When  the  Church  is  assembled  it  is  then  a  mighty  token  of  the  Communion  of 
Saints,  rendering  praise  and  intercession  to  God  on  behalf  of  the  world.  Yet  when 
the  life  of  the  Church  is  brought  under  the  judgment  of  God’s  Word,  we  have  to 
recognise  that  this  judgment  must  fall  on  its  whole  life  —  scattered  as  well  as 
assembled.  One  test  of  the  life  of  the  Church  in  its  assembled  aspect  —  in  worship, 
church  government  and  organisations  —  is  how  this  part  of  its  life  contributes  to 


*  Report  of  Section  VI  of  Evanston,  page  11. 
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the  life  of  the  scattered  Church.  Thus  it  is  the  task  of  the  pastor  and  other  professional 
church  workers  not  only  to  be  concerned  with  the  assembled  Church,  but  to  prepare 
the  laity  for  their  distinctive  ministry. 

None  of  us  fully  understands,  in  our  complex  modern  world,  what  this  ministry 
of  the  laity  really  is.  God  reveals  it  to  those  who  listen  ;  every  situation  in  His  world 
can  speak  to  us.  But  it  is  becoming  clear  that  one  of  the  main  tasks  of  the  Church, 
when  it  assembles  its  scattered  members,  is  to  listen  to  them  speaking  of  their  trials 
and  difficulties,  hopes  and  fears,  opportunities  and  needs,  and  even  simply  about 
the  facts  of  life  in  the  world.  The  assembled  Church  cannot  become  a  teaching 
Church  until  it  listens.  We  urgently  need  a  Church  that  will  teach  out  of  the  experience 
of  listening.  Certain  signs  of  this  kind  of  teaching  are  emerging  :  (i)  a  growing 
body  of  Christian  teaching  about  work,  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel  and  of  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  facts  of  work  in  our  world  ;  (ii)  the  adaptation  of  instruction  on  prayer 
and  personal  devotion  to  meet  the  actual  conditions  in  which  the  scattered  Church 
lives  ;  (iii)  a  more  serious  and  continuous  effort  to  discern  where,  in  the  modern 
world,  the  Church  can  and  must,  in  obedience,  fight  for  justice,  mercy,  freedom 
and  truth. 

The  Evanston  Report  says  :  “The  fact  is  that  the  Church  is  already  in  these  spheres 
in  the  persons  of  its  laity.”  In  your  experience  does  this  fact  make  any  difference  ? 
Has  the  salt  lost  its  savour  ? 

Does  the  teaching  and  preaching  given  in  your  churches  provide  the  laity  with 
an  adequate  preparation  for  their  ministry  in  the  world  ? 

To  what  degree  do  the  activities  of  your  churches  prepare  their  members  for, 
or  divert  them  from,  their  ministry  in  the  world  ? 

How  can  the  assembled  Church  listen  to  its  scattered  members  so  that  its  teaching 
may  become  more  relevant  ? 

What  is  implied  for  the  training  of  pastors  when  we  say  that  “it  is  the  task  of 
the  pastors  and  of  other  professional  church  workers  to  prepare  the  laity  for  their 
distinctive  ministry”  ? 

After  this  presentation,  the  following  points  were  made  in  discussion : 

Colonel  Miller  said  that  it  was  intended  to  be  a  simple  statement  which  laymen 
could  use.  Since  the  Departmental  Committee  met  for  the  first  time  in  1955  it  had 
made  real  progress.  The  point  of  view  expressed  in  the  Committee’s  statement 
might  not  seem  new,  but  it  could  have  a  revolutionary  effect  when  taken  seriously. 
The  task  of  the  laity  was  not  merely  to  help  the  pastor  to  run  his  church,  but  to  go 
into  the  world  to  live  as  members  of  the  Church,  so  that  where  they  were  the  Church 
was.  Consequently  the  main  function  of  the  minister  was  to  prepare  the  laity  to 
be  the  Church  in  the  world. 

Prof.  Alivisatos  emphasised  the  important  place  which  the  Ministry  of  the  Laity 
held  in  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 

Mr.  Weber  answered  questions  concerning  the  first  Conference  of  the  Department 
which  had  been  held  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute  at  Easter.  Preparatory  commissions 
had  identified  three  points  of  renewal  in  the  preparation  of  the  laity  :  one  concerned 
the  structure  of  the  Church,  the  relation  of  the  parochial  system  to  extra-parochial 
lay  training  centres  and  brotherhoods  ;  the  second  concerned  the  significance  of 
spiritual  rules  and  rhythm,  the  alternation  of  “retreat”  and  activity  in  the  world  : 
the  preparation  for  the  tension  of  living  as  a  Christian  “in”  but  not  “of”  the  world  ; 
the  third  concerned  the  use  of  dialogue  and  imagination  in  meeting  the  danger  of 
“monologue”  and  over-intellectualisation  in  the  Church. 

Dr.  Bliss  said  that  when  she  had  spoken  about  the  Evanston  Report  on  the 
Laity  she  had  felt  that  people  were  being  really  stirred  to  act.  Archbishop  Garbett 
when  in  hospital  shortly  before  his  death  had  said  to  her  :  “If  I  get  back  to  active 
work  this  is  the  thing  to  which  I  want  to  give  my  first  attention.  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  all  I  have  learned  from  this  approach.”  The  Bossey  Conference  had  been  a  very 
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fruitful  discussion  of  a  fruitful  subject,  and  the  method  followed  of  group  discussion 
and  expression  in  mime  and  socio-drama  could  be  made  use  of  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  world.  She  hoped  that  the  Department  would  publish  a  description  of  the 
method  of  the  Conference.  There  was  a  crying  need  in  the  modern  world  for  the 
discovery  of  relevant  patterns  of  holiness.  Our  saints  are  figures  of  the  past  living 
in  a  past  social  order.  Alongside  the  traditional  picture  of  the  saintly  visitor  of 
the  poor  must  be  set  the  figure  of  the  social  worker,  the  real  pastor  of  the  modern 
world.  The  17th  century,  the  great  age  of  British  commerce  and  travel,  produced 
“Robinson  Crusoe,”  whom  Brunner  had  described  as  the  type  of  the  modern  man, 
and  in  the  same  period  an  unknown  man  in  a  prison  cell  had  produced  “Pilgrim’s 
Progress.”  We  needed  the  help  of  artists  and  men  of  imagination  to  do  something 
similar  for  our  age.  You  would  never  kindle  a  passionate  interest  among  the  laity 
by  mere  intellectual  formulas. 

Mr.  Taft  said  that  the  conception  of  laymen’s  work  in  the  American  Churches 
so  far  was  totally  different.  It  concentrated  on  training  lay-people  for  doing  the 
work  of  the  Church  in  the  Church,  e.g.  enlisting  more  helpers  for  the  “every  member 
canvass.”  He  hoped  that  a  consultation  similar  to  that  held  in  Bossey  could  be 
arranged  soon  in  America. 

Mr.  Weber  said  that  such  a  conference  was  being  planned  for  next  summer 
with  the  Department  on  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women  in  Church  and  Society. 
It  was  hoped  to  bring  together  secretaries  of  laymen’s  and  laywomen’s  groups  and 
other  men  of  vision  to  secure  their  views  on  the  matter  and  to  find  how  to  interpret 
this  insight  to  the  American  Churches. 

Bishop  Newbigin  underlined  the  importance  of  relating  the  discoveries  of  the 
Department  on  the  Laity  to  the  study  on  the  Training  of  the  Ministry.  He  thought 
that  this  might  help  to  meet  the  sense  of  irrelevance  that  affected  so  many  younger 
ministers. 

Colonel  Miller  said  that  this  was  entirely  in  line  with  the  thinking  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  Dr.  Bilheimer  said  that  he  welcomed  the  suggestion. 

Following  this  discussion,  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee  receive  the  statement  on  “  The  Ministry 
of  the  Laity  in  the  World”  and  commend  it  to  the  churches  for  their  consid¬ 
eration. 


D.  The  Ecumenical  Institute 

Dr.  H.  H.  Wolf  spoke  concerning  the  Ecumenical  Institute,  saying  that  the 
Institute  was  now  in  its  tenth  year  of  existence.  It  was  essentially  a  lay  institute 
concerned  with  questions  on  the  frontier  between  the  Church  and  the  World. 
Dr.  Wolf  described  the  great  variety  of  conferences  and  consultations  which  took 
place  at  the  Institute.  One  of  the  main  tasks  of  the  Institute  was  to  have  a  sensitive 
ear  for  the  problems  which  were  arising  in  various  countries  and  churches  and  to 
consider  at  Bossey  those  which  were  ripe  to  be  dealt  with  in  an  ecumenical  setting. 
The  Graduate  School  of  Ecumenical  Studies  would  in  1956  bring  together  for  four 
and  a  half  months  35  students  from  14  countries  and  11  denominations.  Living 
in  a  community  and  under  the  obligation  of  talking  and  working  and  worshipping 
together,  differences  and  oppositions  lost  their  absoluteness.  The  Graduate  School 
offered  the  opportunity  for  students  to  face  the  problems  of  the  unity  of  the  Church 
within  a  small  community.  The  Ecumenical  Institute  was  a  meeting-place  and 
pioneer  centre  for  members  of  all  Christian  churches  and  of  other  people  interested 
in  the  ecumenical  movement,  where  they  could  be  trained  and  encouraged  for  their 
evangelistic  task  in  the  world  and  in  support  for  the  movement  of  the  churches 
towards  unity. 
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Following  this  presentation,  the  following  points  were  made  in  discussion  : 

Dr.  Bersell  said  that  the  speech  and  written  report  had  given  the  Committee 
exactly  the  kind  of  information  it  needed.  He  hoped  that  similar  procedures  could 
be  followed  at  future  meetings. 

Mrs.  Swain  spoke  of  the  value  to  lay  people  of  participation  in  conferences  or 
courses  at  the  Institute. 

Dr.  Bliss  said  that  experience  this  year  had  shown  the  value  of  having  a  course 
for  local  “lay  leaders”  rather  than  for  lay  people  in  general.  She  asked  members 
of  the  Central  Committee  to  assist  the  Bossey  Board  and  Staff  by  reporting  the  reac¬ 
tions  of  participants  in  courses. 

Professor  d’Espine  emphasised  the  need  for  churches  to  take  responsibility  for 
people  who  had  been  at  the  Institute.  Often  they  felt  very  lonely  after  their  return 
and  some  lost  their  ecumenical  vision.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  get  together 
to  see  how  they  could  bring  the  vision  into  the  life  of  their  churches. 

Bishop  Fuglsang-Damgaard  said  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  strengthen  the 
representation  of  Denmark. 

Following  this  discussion,  and  upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Division  of  Ecumenical  Action,  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee  receive  the  report  of  the  Ecumenical 
Institute  (Appendix  XII). 

Dr.  Bliss  spoke  concerning  the  need  for  full  representation  in  the  courses  of  the 
Ecumenical  Institute.  She  said  that  in  the  longer  courses  it  was  even  more  important 
to  have  a  good  selection  of  students  representing  different  churches  and  nations 
than  to  have  good  speakers.  The  Institute  was  essentially  “a  place  of  encounter” 
wisely  and  pastorally  handled  by  the  staff.  The  Director  needed  to  know  well  in 
advance  both  of  qualified  men  and  women  who  would  be  able  to  give  part  of  a 
sabbatical  year  to  teaching  at  the  Graduate  School,  and,  for  shorter  courses,  of 
qualified  men  and  women,  especially  from  Asia  and  Africa,  who  would  be  passing 
through  Europe.  There  had  been  a  steep  upward  trend  in  the  quality  of  the  men 
and  women  recruited  for  the  Graduate  School.  Many  churches  were  choosing  their 
most  promising  young  leaders  for  this  experience.  Other  churches  must  be  encouraged 
to  follow  their  example. 

Following  this  statement,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action,  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee  draw  the  attention  of  the  member  churches 
to  the  importance  of  full  representation  from  all  denominations  and  countries 
in  the  programmes  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  ;  that  it  urge  the  member 
churches  to  cooperate  with  the  Staff  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  and  its 
national  correspondents  in  judging  the  best  qualified  participants  for  the 
Graduate  School  and  for  the  different  courses  and  conferences,  and  to  provide 
adequate  financial  support  for  these  participants. 


E.  Work  of  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  on  Race  and  Ethnic  Tension 

Dr.  Boegner  called  upon  Mr.  House  to  describe  the  steps  that  had  been  taken 
by  the  staff  of  the  Division  to  follow  up  the  recommendations  of  the  Evanston 
Assembly  concerning  Racial  and  Ethnic  Tensions.  Mr.  House  explained  that  the 
Assembly  had  produced  what  was  generally  agreed  to  be  an  excellent  statement  of 
the  Christian  principles  involved,  but  that  no  provision  had  been  made  by  the  WCC 
to  follow  up  the  work  of  the  Section.  Eventually  responsibility  had  been  laid  upon 
the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  because  it  was  felt  that  the  follow-up  would  be 
at  the  level  of  “strategy  for  action”  rather  than  of  further  study  of  principles.  The 
Executive  Committee  at  Gilbulla  had  recognised  the  urgency  of  action  in  this  matter. 
With  such  a  multiplicity  of  agencies  working  in  the  field  it  was  essential  to  have  the 
help  of  an  expert  in  making  a  plan  for  action  by  the  WCC.  The  National  Council 
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of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.  had  generously  provided  this  assistance 
by  lending  the  services  of  Dr.  Oscar  Lee  for  a  period  of  three  months  early  in  1957. 
He  would  visit  a  small  number  of  centres  of  racial  tension,  consult  specialists,  and 
then  draw  up  a  plan  for  action  by  the  WCC  especially  in  the  fields  of  interchange 
of  information  and  the  sharing  of  experience.  This  plan  would  be  checked  with 
a  small  conference  of  experts  in  the  summer  of  1957  and  would  then  come  before 
the  Central  Committee. 

Following  this  statement,  and  upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Division  of  Ecumenical  Action,  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee 

approve  the  main  lines  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Division  of  Ecumenical 
Action  for  the  preparation  of  a  scheme  for  action  by  the  WCC  in  the  period 
1957-1960,  in  the  field  of  race  and  ethnic  tension  ; 

request  that  a  full  report  on  the  scheme  should  be  brought  before  the  Central 
Committee  at  its  next  meeting  in  August  1957,  and 

express  its  gratitude  to  the  NCCC/U.S.A.  for  making  available  the  services 
of  Dr.  Oscar  Lee  for  a  period  of  three  months  for  the  preparation  of  the 
scheme,  and  thank  Dr.  Lee  personally  for  his  willingness  to  undertake  this 
assignment. 


13.  The  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees 


A.  The  Report  of  the  Division 


Dr.  Robert  Mackie,  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service 
to  Refugees,  presented  the  report  of  the  Division. 

Dr.  Mackie  said  that  the  Division  worked  differently  from  others.  Its  Adminis¬ 
trative  Committee  met  regularly  and  had  met  five  times  since  Davos.  There  was 
therefore  a  continuing  collaboration  of  the  Committee  and  the  Division’s  staff. 

Dr.  Mackie  expressed  gratitude  to  the  members  of  the  Administrative  Committee 
for  their  devotion  and  loyalty  in  guiding  and  watching  over  the  Division’s  work. 
Such  an  arrangement  was  essential  for  a  Division  which  received  and  spent  such 
large  sums  of  money. 

This  arrangement  was  also  necessary  because  of  the  nature  of  the  Division’s 
programme  which  was  bound  less  by  the  instructions  of  the  Central  Committee 
than  by  the  changing  world  situation.  The  Division  could  not  plan  for  a  whole 
year  since  emergencies  which  could  not  be  foreseen  arose  such  as  the  Greek  earth¬ 
quakes  or  the  Istanbul  riots. 

Dr.  Mackie  explained  that  matters  pertaining  to  the  Division  would  come  before 
the  Central  Committee  both  through  the  report  of  the  Division  and  through  the 
special  sub-committee  of  the  Central  Committee  on  Refugees  and  Migration.  Events 
since  the  Les  Rasses  Consultation  of  the  Division  in  May  had  moved  so  fast  that 
this  special  consideration  of  refugees  and  migration  was  necessary. 

Dr.  Cooke,  the  Director  of  the  Division,  in  speaking  to  the  report  (Appendix  XIII) 
drew  attention  to  the  significance  of  the  four  sections  of  the  report.  He  said  that 
these  items  of  policy  were  to  be  understood  against  the  background  of  the  continuing 
day  to  day  work  of  the  Division  as  outlined  in  the  Division’s  Year  End  Report. 
This  showed  that  the  total  Inter-Church  Aid  enterprise  of  the  churches  in  1955 
was  the  largest  yet ;  that  in  that  year  too  the  churches  had  made  their  largest  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  Division’s  Service  Programme,  and  the  Service  to  Refugees  had  been 
able  to  move  the  largest  number  of  refugees  in  the  history  of  the  operation. 

These  statistics  signified  a  personal  ministry  to  churches  and  to  men  and  women 
in  need  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 
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The  report,  the  Director  said,  drew  attention  to  the  further  defining  of  the  mandate 
of  the  Division  in  lands  outside  Europe,  first  given  at  Evanston,  and  further  clarified 
at  the  Central  Committee  meeting  at  Davos  in  1955. 

The  whole  statement  of  this  newly  defined  mandate  had  been  approved  by  the 
Joint  Committee  and  the  Administrative  Committee.  It  had  yet  to  be  accepted  by 
the  Ad  Interim  Committee  of  the  IMC  but  assurance  had  been  given  that  it  would 
be  accepted.  The  Central  Committee  was  asked  to  approve  the  whole  statement 
including  the  “categories,”  it  being  borne  in  mind  that  the  Division  would  only 
gradually  develop  these  plans  to  the  full  (especially  in  regard  to  personnel  requests) 
in  consultation  with  the  missionary  agencies,  and  that  such  full  implementation  would 
only  be  possible  through  the  development  of  the  necessary  administrative  procedures 
and  the  availability  of  adequate  resources. 

In  order  to  carry  this  cooperation  a  step  further,  notice  had  been  duly  given  to 
enlarge  the  Administrative  Committee  from  nine  to  eleven  members. 

Concerning  the  Refugee  Service  the  Director  reported  that  the  staff  of  the  Division 
together  with  the  Director  of  Finance  and  Administration  had  made  a  careful  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  Refugee  Operation.  The  ending  of  the  programme  of  the  United  States 
Refugee  Relief  Act  had  provided  the  occasion  for  this. 

The  enquiry  had  revealed  a  continuing  need  of  great  magnitude  among  refugees, 
not  only  in  helping  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  migration 
which  remained,  but  also  in  carrying  out  plans  for  integration  of  the  refugees  in 
the  lands  where  they  had  found  asylum,  for  welfare  services  and  the  permanent 
care  of  the  sick  and  aged.  The  Central  Committee  was  also  asked  to  note  that  the 
Administrative  Committee  was  seeking  approval  for  the  maintenance  of  this  Service 
at  least  until  the  next  Assembly. 

The  Director  reported  that  the  Division  had  at  the  request  of  the  IMC  and  the 
WCC  summoned  and  organised  the  Second  Beirut  Conference  on  Arab  Refugees. 
The  appropriate  parts  of  the  report  now  presented  to  the  Central  Committee,  had 
been  placed  upon  the  desks  of  the  CCIA  and  the  IMC.  The  Division  had  under¬ 
taken  to  seek  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Conference  for  the  expanded 
Relief  Programme  of  the  Near  East  Christian  Council’s  Refugee  Committee. 

The  Administrative  Committee  asked  the  Central  Committee  to  make  the 
publication  of  the  report  the  occasion  for  giving  the  widest  publicity  to  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  this  report  since  inadequate  publicity  had  been  given  to  the  Conference 
at  the  time  of  its  meeting. 

Dr.  Cooke  drew  the  Committee’s  attention  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Committee’s  report  concerning  the  changing  European  scene.  The  Division 
stood  ready  to  take  every  opportunity  to  minister  to  men  and  women  in  need,  to 
minority  churches  and  to  churches  which  had  been  impoverished  by  the  events  of 
the  past  years. 

Dr.  Edgar  Chandler,  Associate  Director  of  the  Division  and  Director  of  the 
Service  to  Refugees,  spoke  to  the  paragraph  in  the  Administrative  Committee  report 
which  dealt  with  the  Service  to  Refugees.  He  spoke  of  the  tragic  situation  of  millions 
of  refugees  to  whose  numbers  there  was  an  addition  daily.  The  World  Council  of 
Churches  attempted  to  answer  the  call  of  those  who  turned  to  the  churches  for  help. 
This  help  was  now  given  by  a  consecrated  staff  working  in  some  fifty  countries. 
Although  certain  parts  of  the  Programme  were  financed  by  governments,  the  WCC 
staff  exercised  a  counselling  and  pastoral  ministry.  At  least  half  of  the  staff  was 
working  with  a  registered  case  load  of  156,916  refugees,  79,822  of  whom  were 
registered  for  some  kind  of  overseas  resettlement.  There  were  two  types  of  resettle¬ 
ment  —  the  integration  of  refugees  where  they  were,  and  resettlement  overseas. 
In  many  countries  where  there  were  refugees  the  churches  of  those  countries  were 
actively  sharing  in  aiding  the  refugees  to  find  a  solution  to  their  problems. 

Dr.  Chandler  said  that  in  the  first  six  months  of  1956  many  more  projects  had 
been  consummated  due  to  the  programme  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees,  and  some  9,000  refugees  had  been  resettled  overseas.  It  appeared 
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therefore  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  30,000  refugees  would  have  been  resettled, 
mostly  through  assurances  given  by  Christian  people  largely  in  the  U.S.A.,  Canada 
and  Australia. 

This  whole  ministry  began  in  the  camps  and  ended  in  resettlement  and  had 
rightly  been  called  one  of  the  most  significant  pieces  of  Christian  witness  in  this 
generation. 

The  situation  was  never  static  and  new  possibilities  were  always  arising,  as  for 
example,  a  Bill  recently  passed  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  remitted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which,  if  it  became  law,  would  offer  1200  visas  for  the  settlement 
of  TB  cases  in  the  U.S. A. 

The  World  Council  was  preoccupied  with  those  most  tragic  cases  of  separated 
families,  sick  and  aged  people. 

The  most  tragic  group  of  refugees  were  those  who  because  of  age  or  sickness 
could  not  look  for  resettlement.  There  were  5,143  such  cases  registered  with  the 
World  Council,  and  churches  throughout  the  world  were  opening  the  doors  of  their 
old  peoples’  homes  and  hospitals  for  such  cases.  In  addition  35  new  institutions  had 
been  opened  for  such  cases  in  Iran,  the  Middle  East,  Belgium,  Holland,  Scandinavia 
and  Great  Britain. 

For  the  future  we  were  seeking  to  measure  what  could  be  done  with  the  response 
which  we  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  churches  to  maintain  this  service  at  a  stable 
level. 

Dr.  Elfan  Rees,  Advisor  on  Refugees,  spoke  to  the  section  of  the  report  which 
dealt  with  the  Beirut  Conference.  He  drew  the  Central  Committee’s  attention  to 
the  plight  of  the  Arab  refugees  whose  numbers  increased  by  natural  causes  at  the 
rate  of  25,000  a  year  and  who  for  seven  years  had  lived  in  exile  and  hopelessness. 

He  traced  the  steps  which  had  led  to  the  calling  of  the  Second  Beirut  Conference 
and  the  negotiations  into  which  the  CCIA  had  entered  with  various  political  leaders 
in  the  Arab  nations  and  Israel. 

Delegates  to  the  Second  Conference  had  come  from  the  NCCC/U.S.A.,  the 
British  Council  of  Churches,  Australia,  India,  and  France,  as  well  as  from  the  Near 
East  Christian  Council.  Moslem  leaders  had  been  invited  as  observers  but  these 
invitations  had  not  been  accepted. 

In  preparation  for  the  Conference  visits  had  been  paid  by  some  delegates  to 
Israel  and  the  Arab  lands  and  a  large  party  had  visited  the  Gaza  Strip. 

The  terms  of  reference  (Report  page  5)  had  been  carefully  stated. 

Dr.  Rees  reported  that  the  Conference  had  opened  with  an  ecumenical  service 
of  intercession  in  St.  George’s  Cathedral  by  invitation  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Beirut. 
This  was  the  first  time  such  a  service  had  been  held  in  an  Orthodox  cathedral. 

He  spoke  of  the  great  contribution  of  guest  speakers  whose  addresses  were  recorded 
in  the  report  and  drew  attention  to  the  omission  of  the  speech  by  Mr.  Labouisse, 
the  Director  of  the  United  Nations  Works  and  Relief  Agency,  as  it  seemed  advisable 
that  he  should  speak  off  the  record. 

The  Central  Committee  was  asked  to  note  the  three  sections  of  the  report,  and 
also  to  take  cognisance  of  the  fact  that  the  voluntary  agencies  contributed  a  sum  of 
8  million  dollars  a  year  of  which  half  was  provided  by  the  Pontifical  Agency,  the 
next  largest  contribution  being  that  of  the  LWF,  followed  by  the  Near  East  Christian 
Council. 

In  appraising  the  Conference,  Dr.  Rees  said  that  it  could  be  considered  successful. 
It  was  significant  in  itself  that  it  had  tackled  the  needs  of  refugees  honestly  and 
re-identified  thoroughly  the  political  issues.  It  had  not  been  successful  in  facing 
the  issue  of  resettlement.  It  had  become  clear  that  the  churches  must  be  called  to 
face  this  problem  for  some  years  to  come. 

After  these  presentations,  the  following  points  were  made  in  discussion  : 

Dr.  Fry  expressed  renewed  gratitude  for  the  work  of  the  Division  and  its  staff. 
It  was  impossible  to  look  at  the  work  of  the  Division  in  meeting  human  need  without 
thanking  God  for  the  formation  of  the  World  Council  which  made  this  work  possible. 
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Dr.  Mackie  said  that  in  some  ways  the  Central  Committee  at  Davos  had  gone 
too  far  —  partly  because  of  lack  of  missionary  representatives  officially  in  the 
discussions.  Now  these  matters  had  been  cleared  up  —  the  ground  had  been  recovered 
and  the  missions  fully  consulted. 

He  gave  notice  of  a  resolution  to  enlarge  the  Administrative  Committee  from 
nine  to  eleven  members  to  make  possible  yet  fuller  cooperation  of  the  missions 
and  younger  churches. 

Metropolitan  James  of  Philadelphia  said  that  the  work  just  described  was  not 
only  an  expression  of  Ecumenical  Fellowship  but  had  biblical  significance.  It  was 
an  expression  of  the  diakonia  of  love  of  which  St.  Paul  had  spoken.  To  think  of 
others’  suffering  and  to  minister  to  it  was  a  Christian  ministry,  while  such  services 
as  the  scholarship  programme,  in  providing  good  teachers  and  students,  meant 
much  for  the  future  life  of  the  churches.  He  hoped  the  churches  would  continue 
to  support  the  work  of  inter-church  aid  and  he  wished  to  express  thanks  to  the 
churches  who  had  supported  it. 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  Report  Dr.  Goodall  asked  that  the  following  comment 
from  the  Joint  Committee  (Herrenalb,  July  20-23)  be  added  : 

“With  regard,  however,  to  the  section  dealing  with  Fraternal  Workers, 
the  Committee  wished  to  record  its  opinion  that  while  the  present  statement 
could  be  taken  as  a  guide  for  immediate  policy,  some  of  the  issues  raised  by  the 
term  ‘Fraternal  Worker’  both  in  regard  to  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Mission,  called 
for  further  reflection  and  discussion.” 

The  Central  Committee  approved  the  request  that  the  publication  of  the  Beirut 
Report  should  be  made  the  occasion  of  giving  wider  publicity  to  the  significance  of 
the  findings  of  the  Conference,  and  called  upon  the  churches  to  make  the  Report 
and  the  needs  of  which  it  spoke  as  widely  known  as  possible. 

Bishop  Martin  asked  for  a  summary  of  the  present  case  load  in  the  Refugee 
Programme. 

Dr.  Chandler  replied,  giving  the  relevent  statistics  (See  Appendix  XIV),  and 
added  the  following  comments  : 


Germany  : 

40,000 

foreign-speaking  refugees  in  DP  camps.  Less  than  formerly 
because  the  German  Churches  had  taken  greater  responsi¬ 
bility  for  ethnic  German  refugees. 

Austria  : 

8,000 

The  majority  of  these  were  Orthodox.  All  were  under  the 
mandate  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner. 

Greece  : 

40,000 

2,000 

5,000 

Total  caseload, 
f oreign-speaking  ref ugees . 

Greek  ethnic  origin  refugees  who  had  returned  to  Greece 
from  Roumania. 

The  number  included  also  Greek  nationals  from  earthquake 
or  guerilla  stricken  areas. 

France  : 

30,000 

Mostly  foreign-speaking. 

Belgium  : 

4,000 

Foreign-speaking  refugees. 

Holland : 

6,000 

Church  funds  were  not  used  for  this  group.  It  was  entirely 
an  emigration  programme  under  RRA,  mostly  people  from 
Indonesia. 

Turkey  : 

1,400 

Non-Moslem  foreign-speaking  refugees. 

Near  East : 

2,000 

Arab  Refugees  registered  under  RRA. 

Iran  : 

707 

Hard  core  cases  mainly. 
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Hong  Kong  :  16,000  Europeans  registered  in  China.  Visas  secured  for  6,000. 

Chinese  refugees  :  WCC/SR  had  responsibility  for  3,880 
only. 

Registered  for  emigration  under  RRA. 

B.  Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Refugees  and  Migration 

The  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  Refugees  and  Migration  was  presented  by 
its  Chairman,  Bishop  Hanns  Lilje.  Bishop  Lilje  said  that  the  basis  of  the  sub-com¬ 
mittee’s  report  was  the  section  of  the  report  of  the  Administrative  Committee  of 
the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees  which  dealt  with  the 
Service  to  Refugees.  The  sub-committee  had  thoroughly  discussed  the  issues  raised 
by  the  Administrative  Committee  and  had  been  immensely  impressed  with  the  size 
of  this  task.  The  great  problem  of  our  generation,  the  refugee  problem,  still  existed, 
and  the  work  must  go  on.  Certain  resources  however  were  no  longer  available 
and  the  sub-committee’s  intention  was  to  ask  the  Central  Committee  to  call  upon 
the  churches  to  continue  their  support  of  this  work.  The  sub-committee  believed 
that  the  pastoral  and  familial  care  of  the  refugees  was  the  most  important  element 
in  the  churches’  ministry  to  them. 

As  of  July  1st  1956,  the  World  Council  had  a  commitment  and  responsibility  for 
156,916  refugees  —  and  this  figure  was  a  measure  not  only  of  the  joint  work  of  the 
churches  but  of  their  great  privilege  and  opportunity.  Bishop  Lilje  reported  that 
the  sub-committee  had  enquired  whether  everything  that  the  Division  had  to  do 
was  a  proper  concern  for  church  agencies,  and  felt  that  some  of  the  technical  work 
was  the  responsibility  of  governments.  The  sub-committee  also  asked  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Committee  to  think  again  about  the  methods  of  the  Service. 

The  sub-committee  had  also  had  some  discussion  about  the  differing  types  of 
refugees  but  had  come  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  distinguishing  between  those 
who  needed  help. 

Bishop  Lilje  presented  the  Resolution  of  the  sub-committee  after  having  read 
it  in  German  in  response  to  the  request  of  Dr.  Bersell. 

Following  this  presentation,  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee 

Having  received  in  plenary  session  the  report  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church 
Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees  and  having  remitted  to  a  sub-committee  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  persistence  of  the  refugee  problem  and  the  continued  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  Division  in  seeking  to  find  solutions  for  thousands  of  refugees 

Calls  upon  governments  and  the  intergovernmental  agencies  they  establish 
to  bear  a  greater  share  of  the  operational  role  involved  in  resolving  refugee 
problems. 

Reaffirms  the  continuing  responsibility  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
for  its  ministry  to  refugees. 

Reassures  the  refugees  who  look  to  it  for  help  that  it  will  not  abandon 
them  in  their  tragedy  and 

Resolves 

1)  to  reaffirm  the  mandate  of  the  Division  for  Service  to  Refugees  and 
to  endorse  its  decision  to  seek  from  the  churches  such  contributions 
to  the  Service  Programme  as  will  make  possible  the  fulfilment  of  this 
ministry. 

2)  to  lay  upon  the  churches  the  need  for  a  continuing  concern  for  refugees, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  for  many,  migration  possibilities 
have  been  reduced,  and  in  consequence,  more  resources  must  be 
made  available  to  provide  help  in  integration  programmes,  welfare 
services  and  the  provision  of  permanent  homes  for  the  sick  and  aged. 
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Bishop  Lilje  then  presented  a  recommendation  from  the  sub-committee  which 
reflected  its  discussion  on  migration.  He  pointed  out  that  the  sub-committee  had 
become  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  great  phenomenon  of  the  movement  of 
peoples.  This  raised  all  sorts  of  questions,  theological,  ecclesiastical,  sociological, 
administrative  and  pastoral.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  actually  planned 
its  strategy  concerning  this  great  problem.  Very  great  practical  questions  were 
raised  by  migration,  Bishop  Lilje  said,  since  the  evidence  seemed  to  be  that  unless 
the  migrant  was  won  for  the  Church  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  his  stay  in  his 
new  land,  he  was  likely  to  be  lost  to  the  Church. 

Following  this  presentation,  and  upon  recommendation  of  the  sub-committee, 
it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee  adopt  the  following  statement : 

“We  have  had  little  time  for  adequate  consideration  of  the  question  of 
migration.  We  have  received  a  statement  from  the  Consultation  of  the 
Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees  held  at  Les  Rasses  in 
May  and  early  June  of  this  year.  This  suggested  the  calling  of  a  conference 
in  the  following  terms  : 

‘ the  Consultation  requests  the  Administrative  Committee  to  consider  the 
calling  of  a  special  conference  of  church  leaders  with  consultants  representing 
governmental  and  inter-governmental  agencies  and  others  specially  qualified 
to  undertake  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  role  and  resources  of  the  churches 
in  this  field. 

We  suggest  that  the  preparatory  committee  for  such  a  conference  should, 
inter  alia ,  prepare  for  it : 

1)  specific  questions  to  churches  and  national  councils  of  churches  about 
their  present  programmes  and  future  plans  ; 

2)  a  study  of  the  human  and  sociological  implications  of  the  movement  of 
people ; 

3)  a  report  on  the  present  commitments  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
to  inter-governmental  agencies  in  this  field  and  recommendations  as  to 
those  that  should  be  maintained  in  the  future.’ 

While  we  have  not  had  time  to  become  fully  competent  to  propose  a  resolution 
to  the  Central  Committee,  we  have  learnt  enough  concerning  this  great 
problem  to  suggest  that  the  Central  Committee  should  encourage  the  Division 
of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees  to  call  such  a  conference  as, 
and  when,  it  seems  to  the  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Division  advisable 
to  do  so.” 

Dr.  Mackie,  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to 
Refugees,  then  formally  moved  the  acceptance  of  the  Division’s  report,  together 
with  the  resolutions  of  the  sub-committee  on  Migration  and  Refugees,  and  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee  receive  the  report  of  the  Division  of  Inter- 
Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees,  together  with  the  resolutions  of  the 
sub-committee  on  Migration  and  Refugees. 

14.  Report  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs 

Sir  Kenneth  Grubb,  Chairman  of  the  CCIA,  reported  on  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  CCIA  Executive  Committee,  held  at  Herrenalb,  Germany,  from  July  22  to  25, 
1956.  This  meeting  had  marked  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  CCIA. 

The  Executive  Committee  had  reviewed  a  number  of  particular  issues  including 
the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Arnoldshain  Conference  on  Disarmament, 
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the  relations  of  the  CCIA  with  UNESCO,  the  question  of  Cyprus,  and  the  report 
of  the  Second  Beirut  Conference  on  Refugees,  as  well  as  the  problem  of  refugees 
generally.  The  Executive  Committee  also  had  before  it  for  consideration  longer 
papers  on  the  right  to  self-determination,  the  problem  of  discrimination  and  the 
nature  of  international  organisations. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  CCIA  had  also  invited  the  Joint  Committee  of 
the  WCC  and  the  IMC  to  part  of  its  meeting  when  time  was  devoted  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  future  of  the  CCIA.  The  discussion,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dr.  Van  Dusen,  included  the  question  of  more  regular  visitation  to  the  various 
churches  and  countries  by  officers  of  the  CCIA,  as  far  as  this  was  possible,  the 
consideration  of  such  steps  as  might  be  taken  to  encourage  the  interest  of  young 
people  in  the  work  of  the  CCIA,  and  the  possibility  of  devoting  greater  attention 
to  regional  problems,  as  far  as  the  churches  themselves  directly  concerned  would 
define  their  attitude  towards  such  regional  concern. 

Sir  Kenneth  also  referred  to  the  Consultation  on  the  Christian  Approach  to 
an  International  Ethos  which  took  place  after  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
and  where  the  first  outline  of  the  study  to  be  undertaken  had  been  prepared. 

Sir  Kenneth  then  introduced  a  resolution  on  the  problem  of  population,  and 
it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee  receive  the  following  resolution : 

“The  CCIA  Executive  Committee  had  considered  the  resolution  of  the 
Arnoldshain  Conference  on  the  problem  of  population,  including  family 
planning. 

“It  is  fully  convinced  of  the  urgency  of  the  population  problem  for  the  inter¬ 
national  order,  but  feels  the  need  for  such  review  of  the  data  as  will  assist 
in  formulating  a  policy. 

“It  invites  the  Central  Committee  to  support  its  view  and  to  indicate  by  what 
means  such  study  should  be  made,  and  it  offers  the  services  of  its  own  Medical 
Consultative  Group.” 

Dr.  O.  Frederick  Nolde  presented  the  CCIA  1955/1956  report.  He  expressed 
his  gratitude  to  his  colleagues  in  the  London,  Geneva,  and  New  York  offices,  without 
whom  the  vast  field  of  activities  of  the  CCIA  could  not  be  covered. 

Dr.  Nolde  drew  attention  to  the  introduction  of  the  report,  which  had  been 
somewhat  enlarged  on  the  occasion  of  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Commission. 
Also  in  connection  with  the  10th  anniversary,  the  July  issue  of  The  Ecumenical  Review 
had  been  devoted  entirely  to  the  various  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  CCIA.  In  addition 
a  brochure  of  a  more  popular  character  had  been  prepared  with  the  help  of  the 
Information  Department  of  the  World  Council. 

Reviewing  the  activities  of  the  past  year,  Dr.  Nolde  informed  the  Committee 
that  the  Statement  on  Disarmament,  adopted  at  the  Davos  meeting,  August  1955, 
had  been  given  wide  circulation  by  the  CCIA,  including  the  regular  mailing  list 
as  well  as  members  of  all  delegations  to  the  United  Nations  and  members  of  the 
U.N.  Secretariat.  Some  governments  had  asked  for  additional  copies.  The  annual 
report  contained  a  special  section  defining  the  present  status  of  the  disarmament 
problem. 

The  CCIA  had  continued  its  efforts  in  the  field  of  religious  rights,  endeavouring 
to  bring  national  constitutions  and  laws  in  conformity  with  international  standards. 
Particular  attention  had  been  given  to  specific  instances  of  violations  of  religious 
rights,  e.g.  Colombia,  Spain  and  Mozambique. 

The  CCIA  was  also  following  closely  the  work  of  the  U.N.  sub-commission  on 
Discrimination,  particularly  in  connection  with  its  study  on  Discrimination  in 
Religious  Rights  and  Practices. 
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The  CCIA  maintained  contacts  with  other  organs  of  the  U.N.  and  members 
of  the  U.N.  Secretariat,  especially  in  the  fields  of  technical  assistance  and  economic 
aid,  trusteeship,  non-self-governing  territories,  and  refugees. 

Dr.  Nolde  pointed  out  that,  although  most  of  the  officers’  time  was  spent  on 
U.N.  activities,  the  contacts  made  at  the  U.N.  Headquarters  were  often  of  a  broader 
character,  inasmuch  as  the  presence  of  government  officials  provided  also  an 
opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  problems  not  directly  related  to  U.N.  activities. 

As  in  the  case  of  Korea  in  past  years,  the  CCIA  had  continuously  devoted  its 
attention  to  the  Cyprus  situation,  especially  when  Archbishop  Makarios  was 
deported.  Dr.  Nolde  referred  to  the  consultations  he  had  had,  together  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  both  in  London  and  Geneva,  to  the  report  which 
had  been  sent  out  to  the  various  commissioners  and  national  commissions  or 
committees  and  to  the  resolution  that  the  Executive  Committee  had  just  adopted 
on  the  Cyprus  issue. 

In  connection  with  the  China  and  Formosa  issue  the  CCIA,  within  the  broader 
terms  of  its  mandate,  had  been  able  to  take  such  informal  steps  as  would  help  in 
unfreezing  the  situation. 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Nolde  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the  CCIA  to  the  Central 
Committee  for  the  support  the  CCIA  had  been  given  by  the  Central  Committee 
over  the  past  ten  years. 

The  following  points  were  made  in  discussion  : 

Dr.  Boegner  made  a  statement  on  the  situation  in  Morocco  and  Tunisia.  In 
these  two  new  sovereign  States  constitutions  were  being  drafted,  which  would  confront 
the  Christian  minorities  with  an  entirely  new  situation.  Dr.  Boegner  gave  information 
showing  that  the  problem  of  religious  liberty  in  these  two  Moslem  States  would 
have  to  be  followed  very  closely  and  might  become  a  point  of  real  concern  for  other 
churches.  He  asked  the  CCIA  to  concern  itself  with  this  problem  since  both  Tunisia 
and  Morocco,  supported  by  France,  had  applied  for  membership  in  the  United 
Nations. 

Dr.  Nolde  replied  that  the  CCIA  had  been  concerned  with  developments  in 
other  Moslem  countries.  The  drafting  of  constitutions  and  law  should  be  regarded 
as  a  domestic  affair,  but  the  CCIA  would  always  be  ready  to  lend  its  facilities  and 
give  advice  to  those  who  were  close  to  such  constitutional  developments. 

15.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Information 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Information,  presented 
the  Department’s  report  (Appendix  XV).  In  doing  so  he  commended  the  plans  of 
Belgian  Protestantism  for  participation  in  the  Brussels  World  Fair  in  1958  to  the 
sympathetic  support  of  member  churches.  Mr.  Taft  reported  a  proposal  to  arrange 
a  tour  in  Asia  and  Africa  for  the  Secretary  for  Visual  Services  to  collect  new  photo¬ 
graphs.  He  indicated  that  the  tour  would  also  provide  opportunity  for  helping  to 
select  leaders  in  various  countries  who  might  be  expected  to  train  groups  in  methods 
of  visiting  local  congregations  to  present  the  work  of  the  World  Council  in  words 
and  pictures.  He  introduced  and  commended  the  new  brochure  on  the  CCIA  and 
promised  its  eventual  circulation  to  all  members  of  the  Central  Committee.  Mr.  Taft 
said  that  EPS  issued  from  New  York  was  now  practically  identical  with  the  Geneva 
edition.  He  displayed  a  recent  illustrated  feature  article  in  an  American  church 
periodical  and  drew  attention  to  the  increasing  use  of  this  type  of  material  from 
the  Department  as  the  result  of  “special  commissions.”  A  speciali  ssue  of  the  German 
church  illustrated  publication  “ Sonntagsspiegel”  in  English  and  German  was 
distributed  to  the  Committee  and  orders  in  quantity  were  solicited.  Mr.  Taft  drew 
attention  to  a  draft  of  a  new  handbook  on  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  after  revision  it  could  be  financed  and  made  available. 
He  also  drew  attention  to  the  desirability  of  a  comprehensive  list  of  all  those  attending 
such  meetings  as  those  held  at  Herrenalb  with  the  church  affiliation,  address  and 
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employment  relationship  of  each.  Further,  he  reported  that  the  Working  Committee 
of  the  Department  had  felt  it  necessary  that  each  WCC  conference  held  include  in 
its  budget  a  provision  for  press  and  public  relations.  Mr.  Taft  stressed  the  need 
for  one  additional  clerical  staff  person  in  the  Department  and  for  increased  facilities 
for  translation. 

Mr.  Taft  then  presented  a  resolution  from  the  Working  Committee  of  the 
Department  of  Information  on  increasing  the  services  of  the  World  Council  in 
the  field  of  radio  and  television. 

Dr.  Blake  said  that  he  was  troubled  by  financial  suggestions  emanating  from 
working  committees.  He  asked  that  such  demands  should  in  future  normally  require 
a  year’s  notice  before  presentation,  so  that  they  could  be  considered  by  the  Finance 
Committee  and  receive  a  formal  reply. 

Mr.  Taft  said  that,  in  this  case,  the  proposal  was  to  approach  sources  not  otherwise 
likely  to  be  available,  but  he  considered  Dr.  Blake’s  warning  about  simultaneous 
approaches  from  many  committees  without  adequate  notice  as  being  timely. 

Mr.  Say  said  that  he  had  serious  reservations  about  the  form  of  the 
resolution  as  submitted,  though  he  considered  the  right  use  of  radio  and  television 
by  the  churches  as  important.  He  believed  that  the  World  Council  should  avoid 
such  relationships  as  that  implied  in  treating  the  World  Committee  for  Christian 
Broadcasting  as  its  “functional  arm.”  He  thought  it  inadvisable  for  any  outside 
agency  to  be  authorised  to  raise  funds  for  furtherance  of  the  work  of  the  WCC, 
or  that  there  should  be  unilateral  approaches  by  divisions  or  agencies  for  financial 
support.  He  also  thought  it  unwise  to  appoint  a  staff  member  from  any  outside 
body  who  would  be  responsible  to  the  General  Secretary  but  not  apparently  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Information.  Nevertheless 
he  thought  that  the  issue  raised  should  have  its  place  as  a  desirable  item  of  expenditure 
on  the  list  of  priorities  of  the  World  Council  as  a  whole. 

Dean  Pope  presented  certain  objections  to  the  proposal. 

Dr.  Blake  indicated  his  support  of  Mr.  Say’s  observations.  He  asked  leave  to 
substitute  for  the  original  resolution  a  new  resolution  which  would  meet  the  objections 
raised  and  preserve  the  main  intention. 

Mr.  Taft  said  that  he  believed  the  Committee  of  the  Department  of  Information 
would  agree  to  the  substitution. 

Dr.  Blake  then  put  forward  the  substitute  resolution,  and  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee  give  authority  to  the  Executive  Committee 
to  approve  a  working  arrangement  for  service  in  radio  and  television  to  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  its  constituency,  in  cooperation  with  the 
World  Committee  for  Christian  Broadcasting  or  otherwise,  if  a  satisfactory 
plan  can  be  arranged  by  the  secretariat  and  funds  are  in  hand  for  its  support. 

Following  this  discussion  and  action  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  report  (Appendix  XV)  of  the  Department  of  Information  be 
received. 


16.  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  International  Missionary  Council 
and  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

A.  Integration  of  the  IMC-WCC 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee,  Dr.  H.  P.  Van  Dusen,  presented  the 
statement  on  integration  which  had  been  submitted  by  the  Joint  Committee  as  the 
result  of  its  meeting  at  Herrenalb  (Appendix  XVI).  In  commending  the  proposal, 
Dr.  Van  Dusen  commented  on  five  factors  which  in  his  judgment  demanded  the 
reopening  of  this  matter  :  (i)  the  deepening  awareness  in  both  movements  of  parallel 
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objectives  and  obligations,  (ii)  the  growth  of  overlap  in  the  membership  of  the  two 
bodies,  (iii)  their  increasing  area  of  common  action  (“At  Davos  it  was  noted  that 
more  than  half  of  the  total  work  of  the  WCC  was  then  carried  on  jointly  with  the 
IMC”),  (iv)  experience  in  these  joint  operations  had  made  vivid  the  increasing 
intimacy  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  two  Councils  “and  the  wastefulness  as  well 
as  danger  of  tension  and  misunderstanding  in  their  present  separation,”  (v)  the 
importance  of  beginning  a  study  of  a  possible  plan  of  integration  if  action  was  to 
be  made  possible  by  the  time  of  the  next  Assembly  of  the  WCC.  Dr.  Van  Dusen 
gave  his  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  which  had 
recently  concluded  and  in  which  there  had  been  a  deepening  sense  of  unity  and 
conviction  on  this  matter.  “Even  these  preliminary  explorations  carried  the  thinking 
of  those  who  shared  in  them  much  farther  towards  a  resolution  of  the  most  baffling 
difficulties  and  the  achievement  of  a  satisfying  consensus  than  any  of  the  participants 
had  supposed  to  be  possible  at  this  stage.” 

Dr.  John  Mackay,  Chairman  of  the  International  Missionary  Council,  described 
this  proposal  as  “the  most  important  single  matter  ever  brought  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee”  and  spoke  to  it  as  one  who  had  been  deeply  committed  to  the  interests  of 
both  movements  for  forty  years.  He  declared  that  the  “re-birth  of  the  sense  of 
mission  in  the  churches”  was  one  of  the  most  significant  facts  of  our  time,  and 
recalled  the  bearing  on  the  present  proposals  of  the  discussions  at  Rolle  and  sub¬ 
sequently  on  “Mission  and  Unity.”  Dr.  Mackay  referred  appreciatively  to  the 
extension  of  the  work  of  Inter-Church  Aid  into  areas  in  which  the  missions  had 
long  been  serving  and  said  that  it  was  essential  to  conjoin  the  kind  of  service  being 
rendered  by  ICA  with  all  for  which  mission  stands.  He  also  spoke  of  the  psychological 
importance  for  the  younger  churches  of  the  proposed  move.  Dr.  Mackay  added 
that  when  the  structural  consequences  of  the  proposal  were  worked  out,  the  relation 
of  the  national  councils  to  the  WCC  would  be  a  matter  of  critical  importance. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  questions  were  asked  concerning  the  position 
of  missions  and  churches  which  were  in  membership  with  national  Christian  councils 
but  which  had  no  present  relation  with  the  WCC  (Mr.  Hickin),  and  churches  which 
were  in  membership  with  the  WCC  but  which  had  not  joined  a  national  Christian 
council  (Fr.  Philipos). 

In  reply,  Dr.  Fry  and  Dr.  Van  Dusen  said  that  the  local  relationships  of  such 
churches  and  missions  would  not  be  affected  by  the  proposed  integration.  Dr.  Gal¬ 
lagher  drew  attention  to  the  special  position  of  member  units  of  the  IMC  which  were 
already  integrated  with  the  national  councils  in  their  area,  as  in  Canada.  Colonel 
Francis  Miller  hoped  that  whatever  constitutional  changes  in  the  WCC  were  required 
by  integration,  there  would  be  no  weakening  of  the  representative  principle  on  which 
the  WCC  was  founded  as  a  Council  of  Churches.  Professor  Ioannidis  expressed 
anxiety  lest  the  growing  volume  of  work  brought  within  the  orbit  of  the  WCC  — 
which  would  be  greatly  increased  by  integration  with  the  IMC  —  should  deflect  the 
Council  still  further  from  the  original  objectives  of  (i)  the  cooperation  of  the  churches, 
(ii)  the  rapprochement  of  the  churches,  (iii)  the  reunion  of  the  churches. 

Dr.  Niemoller  pointed  out  that  in  Germany  there  were  signs  of  a  recession  from 
an  earlier  tendency  to  bring  everything  within  the  authority  of  the  churches.  In 
youth  work,  inner-mission,  etc.,  there  was  a  tendency  towards  the  revival  of  the 
“free  society.”  He  feared  that  missions  would  suffer  financially  in  Germany  if 
they  were  there  integrated  within  the  Church.  Dr.  Bersell  suggested  that  this  analogy 
was  not  relevant  to  the  present  proposal  since  neither  the  WCC  nor  the  IMC  were 
proposing  to  undertake  missionary  work  under  their  own  authority.  Bishop  Filje 
acknowledged  the  point  made  by  Dr.  Niemoller,  but  urged  that  few  things  mattered 
more  today  than  the  movement  of  the  Church  from  an  institutionalised  church  into 
a  missionary  church  ;  he  believed  that  the  incorporation  of  missions  into  the  life  of 
the  churches  was  vital  to  this  end. 

In  concluding  the  discussion,  Dr.  Visser  ’t  Hooft  indicated,  for  illustrative 
purposes  only,  several  steps  by  which  the  interests  represented  in  the  IMC  could  be 
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brought  into  the  life  of  the  WCC,  with  full  responsibility,  without  disturbing  the 
basis  of  the  WCC  as  a  Council  of  Churches. 

The  matter  was  remitted  to  the  Reference  Committee  for  further  consideration 
(See  p.  51). 


B.  Report  Concerning  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Mission 

The  following  minute  from  the  Herrenalb  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  was 
received  by  the  Central  Committee  : 

“(a)  Attention  was  drawn  to  a  statement  prepared  by  the  meeting  of  a  special 
sub-committee  of  the  Joint  Committee  at  St  Albans  in  October  1955  on  ‘Mission 
and  Service  :  their  theological  unity  and  its  consequences.’  The  Consultation  of  the 
Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees  at  Les  Rasses  in  May- June  1956 
had  also  included  in  the  report  of  its  Commission  III  on  Inter-Church  Aid  and 
Mission  a  statement  on  the  same  issue.  The  Secretary  suggested  that  further  work 
on  the  question  of  the  theological  implications  and  basis  of  Inter-Church  Aid  could 
best  be  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  Theology  of  Mission  which 
was  being  undertaken  by  the  Division  of  Studies  and  it  was 

Resolved  :  that  the  documents  arising  out  of  the  St  Albans  Sub-Committee 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Mission,  together  with  the 
Statement  included  in  the  report  of  Commission  III  of  the  Les  Rasses  Consul¬ 
tation  be  received  and  remitted  to  the  Study  Division  of  the  WCC,  with  the 
request  that  the  issues  raised  therein  should  be  followed  up  in  such  ways 
as  the  Committee  of  the  Division  deemed  best. 

“(b)  Dr.  Cooke  drew  attention  to  the  list  of  ‘Categories  of  Need  for  which  ICA 
might  seek  the  support  of  the  churches’  as  these  had  been  set  out  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Sub-Committee  at  St  Albans  and  subsequently  considered  at  the  Les  Rasses 
Consultation.  He  coupled  with  this  the  statement  on  ‘Fraternal  Workers  in  the 
Context  of  Inter-Church  Aid’  included  in  the  report  of  Commission  III  of  the  Les 
Rasses  Consultation.  A  full  discussion  followed  and  a  number  of  anomalies  and 
difficulties  of  interpretation  were  brought  to  light.  At  the  request  of  the  Committee, 
Dr.  Ranson  and  Dr.  Cooke,  after  consultation  with  some  of  the  mission  board 
representatives  present,  submitted  certain  amendments  and  the  document  as  revised 
was  approved.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  section  dealing  with  Fraternal  Workers, 
the  Committee  wished  to  record  its  opinion  that  while  the  present  statement  could 
be  taken  as  a  guide  for  immediate  policy,  some  of  the  issues  raised  by  the  term 
‘Fraternal  Worker’  both  in  regard  to  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Mission,  called  for 
further  reflection  and  discussion.” 


C.  Proposal  Concerning  a  Revision  of  the  Rules  of  Autonomy 

This  proposal  was  remitted  to  the  Reference  Committee  and  came  before  the 
Central  Committee  through  its  report.  (See  pp.  51-52.) 

D.  Proposal  for  an  Enlargement  of  the  Joint  Committee 

This  proposal  was  remitted  to  the  Reference  Committee  and  came  before  the 
Central  Committee  through  its  report.  (See  p.  51.) 

E.  Budget  of  the  Joint  Committee 

This  matter  was  remitted  to  the  Finance  Committee  and  came  before  the  Central 
Committee  through  its  report.  (See  pp.  117-118.) 
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F.  Proposal  Concerning  the  East  Asia  Secretariat 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Joint  Committee,  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee  adopt  the  following  minute  of  the  Joint 

Committee : 

“The  Joint  Committee  at  Davos  had  appointed  a  sub-committee  consisting 
of  Dr.  Fry,  Dr.  Mackay,  Dr.  Visser  ’t  Hooft  and  Dr.  Ranson  to  nominate  a 
successor  to  Bishop  Manikam.  The  Central  Committee  in  1955  on  receiving 
the  report  of  Joint  Committee  had 

Resolved  :  that,  as  regards  WCC  responsibility  for  the  appointment  of  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Dr.  Manikam,  the  officers  should  be  authorised  to  act  at  the  earliest 

possible  opportunity  on  the  nomination  of  the  Joint  Committee. 

Subsequent  developments  in  East  Asia,  including  a  Consultation  at  Bangkok 
in  March  1956,  on  a  proposed  ‘Asia  Council  for  Ecumenical  Mission’  made 
it  advisable  to  postpone  a  permanent  appointment  to  the  East  Asia  Secretariat 
until  the  scope  of  its  responsibilities  in  relation  to  these  new  developments  could 
be  defined.  The  Bangkok  Consultation  proposed  that  there  should  be  convened 
early  in  1957,  under  the  auspices  of  the  WCC  and  IMC  a  conference  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  national  Christian  councils  and  member  churches  of  the  WCC  in 
East  Asia  to  deal  with  various  aspects  of  the  churches’  task  in  East  Asia  and 
to  decide  on  the  best  means  of  furthering  the  purposes  for  which  the  Asia  Council 
for  Ecumenical  Mission  had  been  created.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  this  conference 
at  Prapat  (Indonesia)  in  March  1957.  The  IMC,  through  its  Ad  Interim  Com¬ 
mittee,  has  agreed  to  cooperate  in  this  and  similar  action  is  asked  from  the  WCC. 
The  Joint  Committee  therefore  recommends  to  both  bodies  : 

(i)  that  responsibility  for  the  arrangements  for  the  Prapat  conference  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Kyaw  Than  (of  Burma)  who  should  be  appointed 
as  East  Asia  Secretary  to  the  WCC  and  IMC  for  one  year  beginning 
as  soon  as  he  can  be  freed  from  his  present  work  with  the  World’s  Student 
Christian  Federation. 

(ii)  that  representatives  of  member  churches  of  the  WCC  and  member 
councils  of  the  IMC  attending  the  Prapat  conference  should  be  asked 
to  appoint  a  committee  which  will 

(a)  consider  the  future  scope  of  the  East  Asia  Secretariat  in  the  light 
of  the  conclusions  of  the  conference,  and 

(b)  nominate  to  the  appointing  bodies  (WCC  and  IMC)  a  permanent 
successor  to  Bishop  Manikam. 

(iii)  that  the  officers  of  the  WCC  and  IMC  shall  be  authorised  to  make  this 
appointment  unless  in  their  judgment  the  nature  of  the  proposed  changes 
in  the  character  of  the  office  make  it  advisable  to  postpone  action  until 
the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  in  1957. 

(iv)  that  should  any  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  scope  of  the  East  Asia 
Secretariat  involve  staffing  and  financial  additions  to  the  present  provisions, 
action  on  these  additional  requirements  should  be  deferred  until  they 
have  been  considered  by  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  WCC  and 
IMC.” 


G.  Report  of  the  Secretary’s  trip  to  the  Near  East 

Extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Joint  Committee,  Dr.  Goodall, 
on  his  trip  to  the  Near  East  appear  in  Appendix  XVII. 
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17.  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee 

Dr.  Blake  presented  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  and  after  reading  each 
section  of  the  report,  moved  the  adoption  of  any  recommendation  made  by  the 
Finance  Committee.  In  the  following  record,  the  discussion  and  actions  of  the  Central 
Committee  are  reported  after  the  quotation  of  each  section  of  the  written  report  of 
the  Finance  Committee. 


I.  Financial  Report  for  1955 

“1.  The  Finance  Committee  studied  the  printed  Financial  Report  for  1955. 
It  was  noted  that  contributions  received  from  member  churches  in  1955  amounted 
to  $408,942.80,  as  compared  with  contributions  of  $314,720.32  received  in  1954 
and  as  compared  with  the  level  of  $420,000  requested  by  the  Evanston  Assembly. 
It  was  further  noted  that  the  deficit  on  the  General  Budget  operation  in  1955  was 
$873.47,  whereas  at  the  time  of  the  Davos  meeting  a  deficit  between  $9,200  and 
$19,200  was  feared. 

2.  In  accordance  with  the  decisions  taken  by  the  Central  Committee  at  its  meeting 
in  Davos  the  deficit  had  been  covered  in  the  following  manner  :  whereas  in  1954 
the  expenses  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  were  covered  to  the  extent  of  $35,000  by 
withdrawal  from  the  reserve  of  the  Institute,  in  1955  almost  the  total  expenses  of 
$58,657.77  were  covered  from  current  income  and  only  $873.47  was  withdrawn 
from  the  reserve  in  order  that  the  General  Budget  accounts  might  be  balanced. 

3.  The  Finance  Committee  agreed  to  recommend: 

that  the  audited  accounts  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1955,  be  accepted.” 

Dr.  Jackson  drew  attention  to  an  error  on  page  22  of  the  printed  financial  report 
for  1955,  whereby  the  National  Baptist  Convention,  U.S.A.,  Inc.  was  shown  as 
having  made  no  contribution  to  the  1955  budget  and  her  contribution  as  having 
been  made  by  the  National  Baptist  Convention,  America.  Mr.  Northam  apologised 
for  this  printer’s  error  and  promised  to  write  to  Dr.  Jackson’s  church  on  this  question. 

Dr.  Bersell  suggested  that  the  recommendation  in  paragraph  3  be  reformulated 
to  read  :  “That  the  report  of  the  auditors  be  received  and  the  audited  accounts  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1955  be  accepted.” 
The  Central  Committee  voted  to  adopt  the  recommendation  in  this  revised  form, 
which  was  acceptable  to  Dr.  Blake  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 


II.  General  Budget  —  1956 

“4.  The  Finance  Committee  recalled  that  the  Central  Committee  at  its  meeting 
in  Davos,  had  approved  a  budget  of  $453,400,  recognising  that  expenditure  at  that 
level  might  involve  a  deficit  of  between  $11 ,400  and  $16,400.  The  Finance  Committee 
was  informed  that  the  Executive  Committee  at  its  meeting  in  February,  had  given 
approval  to  a  level  of  expenditure  for  1956  totalling  the  same  figure  of  $453,400. — , 
but  that,  by  reason  of  improved  revenue  prospects,  it  was  at  that  time  estimated 
that  expenditure  at  that  level  would  result  in  a  deficit  of  about  $10,000. 

5.  The  Finance  Committee  received  a  detailed  forecast  of  expenditure  in  1956 
totalling  $451,400  or  $2,000  less  than  the  approved  level. 

6.  As  to  revenue,  the  Finance  Committee  was  informed  that  the  following 
income  can  at  present  be  anticipated  for  1956  : 
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From  Churches  and  individual  gifts .  $419,000 

Interest  on  investments .  5,000 

Transfers  from  ICA  Division  : 

for  Divisional  Staff .  9,400 

for  Information  Department .  13,000 


$446,400 

The  Finance  Committee  noted  that  approval  of  a  level  expenditure  of  $451,400 
would  thus,  on  present  estimates,  result  in  a  deficit  of  about  $5,000  on  the  year’s 
operations.  It  was  recalled  that  it  had  been  expected  it  might  be  impossible  to  cover 
the  full  1955  expenditure  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  out  of  current  income,  and  be 
necessary  to  call  on  the  reserve  of  the  Institute  for  a  sum  up  to  $10,000,  whereas 
in  fact  it  had  been  necessary  to  call  on  the  reserve  for  only  $873.47. 

7.  The  Finance  Committee  agreed  to  recommend  : 

a )  that  approval  be  given  for  an  expenditure  level  for  1956  of  $451,400  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  forecast  of  1956  expenses,  as  set  out  in  column  4  of  Appendix 
XVIII  (a). 

b)  that  if  the  General  Budget  operations  for  1956  result  in  a  deficit,  that  deficit 
should  be  covered  by  deferring  for  one  further  year  the  covering  of  the  full 
expenses  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  from  current  income  and  drawing  on 
the  reserve  of  the  Institute  for  whatever  sum  might  be  necessary,  provided 
that  the  total  withdrawals  from  that  reserve  in  1955  and  1956  do  not  exceed 
$10,000.” 

The  Central  Committee  voted  to  adopt  the  recommendations  in  paragraph  7 
above. 


III.  General  Budget  1957 

“8.  The  Finance  Committee  was  informed  that  no  substantial  change  in  expenses 
was  foreseen  in  1957  by  comparison  with  1956.  Three  reasons  were  advanced, 
however,  for  anticipating  some  increase  in  expenses,  namely  : 

i)  as  a  result  of  the  holding  of  the  Central  Committee  meeting  in  the  U.S.A. 
in  1957,  the  expenses  for  summer  meetings  may  be  somewhat  higher  ; 

ii)  any  scheme  for  staff  retirement  pensions  which  may  be  adopted  will  involve 
increased  expenses  ; 

iii)  it  may  be  necessary  in  1957  to  grant  an  increase  in  the  budget  of  the  Ecu¬ 
menical  Institute  —  a  budget  which  has  remained  stable  ever  since  the 
Amsterdam  Assembly. 

The  Finance  Committee  discussed  these  three  items.  After  discussing  item 
i),  the  Finance  Committee  requested  that  estimates  of  the  costs  of  the  summer  meetings 
in  1957  should  be  presented  to  the  meeting  of  the  Finance  Sub-Committee  in  February 
1957.  After  lengthy  discussion  of  item  ii),  and  recognising  the  essential  need  for 
action  to  be  taken  on  this  matter,  the  Finance  Committee  directed  the  Director 
of  Finance  and  Administration  in  consultation  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  to  seek  to  prepare  a  plan  for  staff  retirement  pensions  for  presentation 
at  the  meeting  in  summer  1957. 

9.  The  Finance  Committee  agreed  to  recommend  : 

a)  that  approval  be  given  to  a  budget  for  1957  totalling  $460,000,  generally 
based  as  to  the  detailed  budgets  for  Divisions,  Departments,  etc.,  upon  the 
forecast  level  of  expenditure  for  1956  but  taking  into  account  the  questions 
mentioned  under  i)  to  iii)  above  and  any  other  minor  adjustments  which  may 
be  necessary. 
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b)  that  authority  be  given  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  approve  at  its  meeting 
in  February  1957  a  level  of  expenditure  exceeding  forecast  revenue  by  at 
most  $10,000,  if  this  should  prove  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
present  approved  programme. 

10.  The  Finance  Committee  was  informed  that  the  majority  of  the  member 
churches  have  already  increased  their  contributions  in  response  to  the  request  of  the 
Evanston  Assembly  and  that  no  major  increase  in  income  was  at  present  foreseeable 
in  1957.  There  should,  however,  be  some  increase,  in  part  as  a  result  of  the  admission 
of  new  member  churches,  and  total  member  church  contributions  should  certainly 
reach  the  level  requested  by  the  Evanston  Assembly  of  $420,000,  and  total  income 
should  not  be  less  than  $447,500.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  some  member 
churches  still  make  no  contribution  and  to  the  possibility  of  increasing  revenue  by 
calling  on  them  to  contribute.” 

Mr.  Taft  reported  that  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Department  of  Information 
had  recommended  that  the  budget  for  translation  work  should  be  increased  so  that 
translation  services  could  be  improved.  Dr.  Blake  reported  that  the  Executive 
Committee  had  given  approval  for  endeavours  to  be  made  to  secure  funds  from 
special  sources  outside  the  budget  to  strengthen  the  translation  section.  Since  the 
success  of  such  efforts  was  not  assured,  he  suggested  that  the  following  might  be 
added  as  a  sub-paragraph  iv)  of  para.  8  ‘Increased  expenditure  under  the  General 
Budget  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  improve  translation  services.”  This  was  agreed. 

The  Central  Committee  voted  to  adopt  the  recommendations  in  paragraph  9, 
including  the  addition  of  the  above  item  iv)  in  recommendation  a). 

IV.  Ecumenical  Press  Service  —  Accounts  for  1955 

“11.  The  Finance  Committee  noted  that  whereas  for  several  years  the  accounts 
of  EPS  have  shown  a  deficit  and  that  deficit  has  been  covered  by  a  supplementary 
grant  from  the  World  Council,  it  was  possible  to  reduce  the  World  Council  contri¬ 
bution  to  EPS  in  1955  from  the  amount  provided  in  the  World  Council  budget 
of  Fr.  27,500  to  an  amount  of  Fr.  23,455.78,  which  was  sufficient  to  permit  the  closing 
of  the  1955  accounts  of  EPS  without  deficit. 

12.  The  Finance  Committee  requested  that  consideration  should  be  given  to 
whether,  in  view  of  the  rising  costs  over  the  past  ten  years  and  in  view  of  the  use 
of  EPS  by  church  press  editors,  the  subscription  price  of  EPS  should  be  raised  either 
generally  or  for  subscribers  using  EPS  as  source  material  for  other  publications. 

13.  The  Finance  Committee  agreed  to  recommend  : 

that  the  audited  accounts  of  the  Ecumenical  Press  Service  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1955  be  accepted  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as  one  of  the 
bodies  sponsoring  that  Service.” 

Dr.  Blake  suggested  that,  following  the  action  taken  under  I  above,  the  recom¬ 
mendation  in  paragraph  13  should  read  :  “that  the  report  of  the  auditors  be  received 
and  the  audited  accounts...”  The  Central  Committee  voted  to  adopt  the  recom¬ 
mendation  in  that  revised  form. 

V.  CCIA  Accounts  for  1955 

“14.  The  Finance  Committee  examined  a  consolidated  statement  of  the  accounts 
of  the  New  York,  London  and  Geneva  offices  of  CCIA  for  1955  and  agreed 
to  recommend  : 

that  the  consolidated  statement  of  accounts  of  CCIA  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1955  be  accepted  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as  one  of 
the  two  bodies  sponsoring  that  Commission.” 
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Dr.  Blake  reported  that  the  Finance  Committee  had  not  seen  the  reports  of  the 
three  auditors  in  New  York,  London  and  Geneva  who  had  conducted  audits  of  the 
accounts  of  CCIA  but  was  assured  that  the  consolidated  statement  had  been  prepared 
from  the  audited  accounts.  He  suggested  that  the  opening  words  of  the  recommen¬ 
dation  should  read  “that  the  consolidated  statement  of  audited  accounts ...”  and 
reported  that  the  Finance  Committee  had  requested  that  in  future  the  auditors’ 
reports  be  presented  to  it.  The  Central  Committee  voted  to  adopt  the  recommen¬ 
dation  in  paragraph  14  above,  as  revised  at  Dr.  Blake’s  suggestion. 


VI.  Division  of  Inter- Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees 

This  item  in  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  taken  at  a  later  point  on 
the  agenda,  simultaneously  with  the  report  from  the  Sub-Committee  on  Refugees 
and  Migration,  but  is  included  at  this  point  in  the  Minutes  as  part  of  the  Finance 
Committee  report. 

“i)  Service  Programme  1956 

15.  The  Finance  Committee  held  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Sub-Committee  on 
Refugees  and  Migration.  That  joint  meeting  was  informed  that  the  largest  item 
within  the  Service  Programme  is  the  Service  to  Refugees,  and  that  at  the  end  of 
1955  the  deficit  on  the  Service  to  Refugees  had  risen  to  about  $230,000.  The  discussion 
at  the  Central  Committee  meeting  at  Davos  of  the  financial  problem  arising  from 
the  operation  under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  was  recalled,  and  in  particular  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Davos  meeting,  it  had  been  expected  that  the  accumulated  deficit 
on  the  Service  to  Refugees  would  be  reduced  to  about  $100,000  if  it  proved  possible 
to  secure  14,000  grant-earning  movements  under  RRA,  and  would  be  eliminated 
if  there  were  18,000  grant-earning  movements.  The  position  had  been  fully  reviewed 
by  the  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Division  at  its  meeting  in  Germany  from 
July  22-24  and  the  Administrative  Committee  had  been  informed  that  the  level  of 
18,000  grant-earning  movements  might  be  achieved;  but  it  had  been  necessary  to 
continue  work  and  maintain  staff  for  this  operation  longer  than  had  been  foreseen, 
so  that  the  accumulated  deficit  would  not  be  entirely  eliminated  at  the  end  of  the 
operation  in  spring  1957.  Furthermore,  the  attainment  of  18,000  grant-earning 
movements  was  still  not  fully  assured. 

16.  The  Administrative  Committee,  on  the  motion  of  its  American  members, 
had  agreed  to  ask  the  American  member  churches  whether  they  would  be  willing, 
in  line  with  the  statement  made  by  the  American  members  of  the  Central  Committee 
at  Davos,  to  endeavour  to  relieve  the  World  Council  of  Churches  of  the  financial 
problem  arising  from  this  deficit  related  to  the  operation  under  the  Refugee  Relief 
Act.  The  amount  of  the  deficit  would  become  fairly  clear  by  the  early  part  of  1957 
and  was  expected  under  no  circumstances  to  exceed  $150,000  and  probably  not 
to  exceed  $100,000. 

ii)  Service  Programme  1957 

17.  At  the  joint  meeting  with  the  Sub-Committee  on  Refugees  and  Migration, 
the  Service  Programme  was  explained  in  some  detail  and  the  financial  aspects  of 
that  programme  were  also  expounded.  It  was  reported  that  the  Administrative 
Committee  had  decided  to  recommend  that  the  Central  Committee  should  call 
upon  the  member  churches  to  support  a  service  programme  for  1957  totalling  $750,000 
and  including  an  allocation  for  the  Service  to  Refugees  of  $445,000.  The  Adminis¬ 
trative  Committee  further  recommended  that  the  member  churches  should  be 
informed  that  a  Service  Programme  operation  at  this  level  appeared  likely  to  remain 
necessary  through  the  period  up  to  the  Third  Assembly.  The  operation  under  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act  represents  only  a  part  of  the  total  programme  and  has  been 
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primarily  financed  from  the  special  grants  received  from  ICEM  on  RRA  movements. 
Of  the  12,500  refugees  resettled  in  1955,  4,000  immigrated  to  the  U.S.A.  under 
RRA  and  the  remainder  went  to  other  countries.  With  the  ending  of  RRA,  the 
possibilities  of  immigration  to  other  countries  became  even  more  important.  The 
welfare,  counselling  and  pastoral  work  remain  undiminished,  as  does  the  programme 
for  placing  elderly  and  sick  refugees  under  institutional  care. 

18.  Subsequently,  the  Finance  Committee  agreed  to  recommend  to  the  Central 
Committee  the  adoption  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Administrative  Committee 
of  the  Division,  namely  : 

(a)  that  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees 
be  authorised  to  seek  to  raise  funds  for  the  Service  Programme  for  1957 
at  a  level  of  $750,000,  including  an  allocation  of  $445,000  for  the  Service 
to  Refugees. 

(b)  that  the  member  churches  should  be  informed  that  the  need  for  a  Service 
Programme  at  a  level  of  about  $750,000  per  annum  is  expected  to  continue 
through  the  period  to  the  Third  Assembly.” 

After  considering  this  question  in  the  light  of  the  report  from  the  Sub-Committee 
on  Refugees  and  Migration,  the  Central  Committee  agreed  to  adopt  the  recommen¬ 
dations  in  paragraph  18. 

iii)  Travel  Loan  Fund 

“19.  The  Finance  Committee  received  a  report  on  the  position  of  the  Travel 
Loan  Fund  and  on  the  discussion  of  this  question  at  the  Administrative  Committee 
of  the  Division.  It  was  noted  that,  while  the  Fund  was  in  overdraft  at  the  end  of 
1955  to  the  extent  of  about  $380,000,  the  overdraft  had  been  reduced  to  about 
$220,000  by  June  30,  1956,  and  would  be  eliminated  by  the  end  of  1957  if  not  earlier. 
Furthermore,  the  total  debts  due  from  refugees  to  the  Fund  at  the  end  of  1955 
exceeded  $1  %  million,  so  that  the  overall  position  of  the  Fund  was  entirely  solvent.” 

The  Central  Committee  took  note  of  this  information. 


VII.  1957  Budget  of  U.S.  Conference  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

“20.  The  Finance  Committee  agreed  to  recommend  : 

that  the  Central  Committee  authorise  a  budget  limit  of  $70,000  for  the  1957 

budget  of  the  U.S.  Conference  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

This  is  the  same  limit  as  was  fixed  for  each  of  the  last  three  years. 

21.  The  Finance  Committee  noted  that  the  Executive  Committee  had  not 
fixed  the  limit  for  the  additional  sum  which  the  U.S.  Conference  was  authorieds 
at  Davos  to  raise  for  the  regional  Faith  and  Order  Conference  planned  for  1957 
in  the  U.S.A. ,  and  agreed  to  recommend  that  that  limit  should  be  fixed  at  $25,000. 
The  Finance  Committee  further  noted  that  the  U.S.  Conference  might  need  to  raise 
a  special  additional  fund  for  expenses  in  connection  with  receiving  the  Central 
Committee  at  New  Haven  in  the  summer  of  1957,  and  recommends  that  authority 
be  given  for  this  to  be  done  within  a  limit  to  be  fixed  by  the  Executive  Committee 
in  February  1957.” 

The  Central  Committee  voted  to  adopt  the  recommendations  in  paragraphs  20 
and  21. 


VIII.  Investment  Portfolio 

“22.  The  Finance  Committee  received  and  took  note  of  a  statement  of  the 
investment  portfolio  as  at  June  30,  1956  and  observed  that  the  total  investments 
were  about  $20,000  lower  in  value  than  the  total  of  the  General  Reserves  of  the 
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World  Council  and  the  Ecumenical  Institute.  The  Finance  Committee  agreed  to 
recommend  that  an  additional  sum  of  $20,000  should  be  invested.  The  Finance 
Committee  further  recommended  that  this  sum  should  be  invested  in  the  U.S.A. 
and  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  Mr.  Parlin  and  the  Director  of 
Finance  and  Administration  be  authorised  to  invest  the  money  with  the  investment 
fund  of  a  member  church  in  the  U.8.A.  to  be  chosen  by  them  after  examination 
of  the  possibilities.” 

Dr.  Blake  recalled  the  discussions  of  investment  policy  by  the  Finance  Committees 
at  the  Evanston  Assembly  and  at  the  Davos  Central  Committee  and  explained  why, 
now  that  further  investment  was  desirable,  investment  in  the  U.S.A.  was  recom¬ 
mended.  The  Central  Committee  voted  to  adopt  the  recommendation  in  paragraph  22 
above. 


IX.  Auditors  for  1956  Accounts 

“23.  The  Finance  Committee  recommends  that  the  following  firms  be  appointed 
to  audit  the  1956  accounts  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  : 

Geneva  :  Societe  fiduciaire  romande,  OFOR  S.A. 

New  York  :  Requa,  Burkhardt  and  Scheel 
London  :  Wilkins,  Hassell  and  Co.” 

The  Central  Committee  voted  to  adopt  the  recommendation  in  paragraph  23 
above. 


X.  Development  of  Headquarters  Properties 

“24.  The  Finance  Committee  was  informed  that  the  position  following  the 
action  taken  at  the  Central  Committee  meeting  at  Davos  had  been  reviewed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  at  its  meeting  in  February  1956.  It  had  there  been  reported 
that  the  acquisition  of  the  properties  19a  —  23,  route  de  Malagnou  at  the  present 
time  had  not  proved  possible  and  the  Executive  Committee  had  directed  that  a 
survey  be  made  of  alternative  sites  in  Geneva  and  also  that  discussions  should  be 
continued  with  the  authorities  of  the  City  of  Geneva  and  the  Republic  and  Canton 
of  Geneva  concerning  the  possibilities  of  acquiring  the  adjoining  properties  on  the 
other  side  of  the  World  Council’s  properties.  The  Finance  Committee  was  further 
informed  that  it  had  been  reported  to  the  Executive  Committee  at  its  meeting  in 
Vienna  that  the  survey  of  alternative  sites  had  revealed  no  suitable  possibilities,  but 
that  the  authorities  in  Geneva  had  agreed  to  make  possible  the  acquisition  by  the 
World  Council  of  15,  route  de  Malagnou  and  a  part  of  11,  route  de  Malagnou. 

25.  The  Executive  Committee  had  decided  on  the  basis  of  the  report  from  the 
ad  hoc  Headquarters  Properties  Committee,  to  recommend  that  this  additional 
property  should  be  acquired,  and  the  Finance  Committee  agreed  to  support  the 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  that : 

(a)  the  Central  Committee  authorise  the  purchase  of  the  property  1 1 ,  route  de 
Malagnou  at  a  price  of  Fr.  450,000. 

(b)  the  Central  Committee  authorise  the  borrowing  of  up  to  Fr.  450,000  for 
this  purpose  by  mortgage  of  the  whole  Malagnou  properties,  or  against 
securities. 

(c)  the  Central  Committee  authorise  the  inclusion  in  the  Minutes  of  this  meeting 
of  such  resolutions  as  counsel  may  advise,  authorising  any  two  of  the  following 
to  execute  the  legal  documents  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  11,  route  de 
Malagnou,  for  the  proposed  exchange  of  properties  with  the  City  of  Geneva 
and  for  the  raising  of  a  mortgage  loan  on  the  Malagnou  properties  :  the 
General  Secretary,  the  three  Associate  General  Secretaries  stationed  in 
Geneva  and  the  Director  of  Finance  and  Administration. 
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26.  The  Central  Committee,  at  an  early  session  had  already  adopted  the  following 
resolution  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee  : 

(a)  that  the  Central  Committee  ask  its  members  promptly  to  nominate  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  ad  hoc  Headquarters  Properties  Committee  architects  of 
outstanding  reputation  who  are  known  to  them  and  preferably  who  are 
active  churchmen  and  Christians. 

The  Finance  Committee  agreed  to  support  the  further  recommendation  of  the 
Executive  Committee  that : 

(b)  the  Central  Committee  authorise  the  ad  hoc  Headquarters  Properties 
Committee  to  select  an  architect  from  the  names  put  forward  under  (a) 
above,  to  develop  the  long-range  plan  for  the  World  Council  Headquarters, 
to  provide  initially  100  to  150  offices,  a  chapel  and  a  library,  but  ultimately 
to  provide  for  prudent  expansion  and  the  replacement  of  all  the  existing 
buildings. 

The  above  recommendation  was  made  on  the  understanding  that  the  architect 
selected  will  be  requested  to  associate  with  him  M.  Lesemann,  the  architect  who  has 
been  so  long  associated  with  our  planning. 

27.  As  to  the  financial  response  from  the  member  churches  to  the  resolutions 
of  the  Davos  meeting,  the  promises  so  far  communicated  to  Geneva  totalled  a  little 
more  than  $200,000  or  two  thirds  of  the  total  amount  requested  from  the  member 
churches.  Furthermore,  a  number  of  member  churches  have  the  problem  under 
active  consideration  and  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  they  will  soon  vote  the 
sums  requested  from  them.  One  contribution  of  $25,000  had  been  received  toward 
the  $450,000  to  be  sought  from  individuals  and  foundations  and  other  special  sources. 
That  gift  was  specifically  designated  for  the  library.  Approaches  to  individuals 
and  foundations  will  more  easily  be  made  when  the  specific  plan  for  the  development 
of  the  properties  has  been  finalized.  The  Finance  Committee  considered  that  the 
progress  made  in  the  first  year  in  the  raising  of  the  fund  was  most  encouraging.” 

Dr.  Blake  gave  some  further  details  of  the  discussion  in  the  ad  hoc  Headquarters 
Properties  Committee,  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Finance  Committee.  He 
expressed  the  judgement  that  the  progress  made  in  the  past  year  could  be  considered 
highly  satisfactory  and  that  the  recommendations  were  such  as  to  ensure  that  the 
new  buildings  would  form  a  headquarters  worthy  of  the  World  Council.  He  called 
on  all  Central  Committee  members  to  give  earnest  consideration  to  possible  sources 
for  the  $450,000  to  be  raised  from  individuals  and  foundations,  and  recalled 
the  decision  of  the  Davos  meeting  concerning  gifts  as  memorials  to  pioneers  of  the 
ecumenical  movement.  The  Central  Committee  received  with  applause  the  news 
that  the  gift  of  $25,000  mentioned  in  paragraph  27  was  a  gift  of  the  Women’s  Division 
of  Christian  Service  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  recognition  of  the  service  of  a 
member  of  the  Central  Committee  present  at  the  meeting  —  Mrs.  Frank  G.  Brooks. 

The  Central  Committee  voted  to  adopt  the  recommendations  in  paragraphs  25 
and  26  above. 

XI.  Programme  and  Finance 

”28.  The  Finance  Committee  discussed  the  financial  position  generally  in  relation 
to  the  programme  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  It  was  noted  that  the  budget 
approved  by  the  Evanston  Assembly  provided  for  the  staffing  of  all  departments 
and  divisions,  but  allowed  only  very  limited  resources  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
various  programme  items,  such  as  study  projects  and  conferences,  endorsed  by  the 
Assembly.  Special  funds  had  been  secured  to  cover  a  number  of  these  programme 
items  but  the  limitation  of  funds  reduced  the  effectiveness  of  some  departments. 
The  Finance  Committee  also  noted  that  the  degree  to  which  the  World  Council 
General  Budget  remained  dependent  upon  the  contributions  of  the  member  churches 
in  the  U.S.A.  caused  some  concern. 
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29.  With  a  view  to  seeking  to  increase  revenue,  the  Finance  Committee  agreed 
to  recommend : 

that  a  small  committee  be  appointed  by  the  Officers  of  the  Central  Committee 
to  examine  the  financial  support  of  the  work  of  the  World  Council  and  to  give 
particular  attention  to  : 

i)  the  possibility  of  securing  contributions  from  those  member  churches  which 
at  present  are  not  contributing ; 

ii)  the  possibility  of  securing  increased  contributions  from  those  member  churches 
the  level  of  whose  contributions  does  not  appear  to  demonstrate  an  adequate 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  work  of  the  World  Council. 

30.  The  Finance  Committee  further  felt  that  consideration  should  be  given, 
with  due  regard  to  the  development  of  the  international  economic  situation,  to  the 
relationship  of  finance  and  programme,  with  a  view  to  preparing  some  forecast  of 
the  financial  proposals  which  might  be  brought  before  the  Third  Assembly,  and 
agreed  to  recommend : 

that  a  special  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  by  the  Officers  of  the  Central 
Committee  with  representatives  of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  programme 
divisions  and  the  Joint  Committee,  to  examine  the  programme  and  budget  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  to  consider  in  particular  : 

i)  the  preparation  of  a  General  Budget  which  would  carry  the  basic  programme 
of  the  World  Council  and  which  could  be  supported  on  a  fairly-shared  basis 
by  the  whole  constituency  of  the  World  Council,  and 

ii)  the  provisions  under  which  churches  and  other  givers  might  support  such 
projects  and  additions  to  the  basic  budget  as  might  prove  feasible  and  advance 
the  programme  of  the  World  Council.” 

The  Central  Committee  first  discussed  and  voted  to  adopt  the  recommendation 
in  paragraph  29. 

On  the  recommendation  in  paragraph  30,  Mr.  Taft  pointed  out  that  the  budget 
of  the  NCCC/U.S.A.  is  supported  to  the  extent  of  about  half  each  by  grants  from 
churches  and  by  gifts  from  individuals  and  foundations.  Dr.  Blake  suggested  that 
this  committee  might  be  compared  to  the  Committee  on  Structure  and  Functioning 
which  worked  during  the  years  prior  to  the  Evanston  Assembly.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Taft, 
he  stated  that,  although  the  Committee  would  probably  work  with  a  view  to  presenting 
a  full  report  to  the  Third  Assembly,  this  would  not  preclude  action  in  the  intervening 
years  and  recalled  the  action  taken  at  Davos  concerning  the  solicitation  of  funds 
from  special  sources. 

The  Central  Committee  then  voted  to  adopt  the  recommendation  in  paragraph  30 
above. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  Dr.  Fry  announced  that  the  officers  of  the  Central 
Committee  had  named  the  following  persons  as  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Programme  and  Finance  : 

Dr.  Eugene  C.  Blake  —  Chairman 

Members  : 

Dr.  Hanfried  Kruger 
Mr.  Francis  P.  Miller 
Dr.  Ernest  A.  Payne 
The  Rev.  Kenneth  Slack 
Dr.  Eugene  Smith 
Count  S.  van  Randwijck 
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Staff  Consultants  : 

Dr.  W.  A.  Visser  ’t  Hooft 
Dr.  R.  S.  Bilheimer 
Dr.  L.  E.  Cooke 
The  Rev.  Francis  House 
Mr.  Frank  Northam 

After  Dr.  Blake  had  completed  the  presentation  of  the  report,  Dr.  Niesel  asked 
that  consideration  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  producing  the  written  report  in 
French  and  German,  as  well  as  in  English,  at  future  meetings  and  Mrs.  Bliss  moved 
and  the  Central  Committee  approved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Finance  Committee, 
its  Chairman  and  its  Secretary  for  the  efficient  handling  and  the  clear  presentation 
of  a  complex  series  of  problems. 


IV.  BUSINESS  ARISING  FROM  THE  REFERENCE  COMMITTEE 

18.  The  Report  of  the  General  Secretary 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Reference  Committee,  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  report  of  the  General  Secretary  be  received. 

Agreed  :  that,  in  view  of  the  many  concerns  of  the  churches  committed  to 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  of  the  very  rapid  growth  in  the  volume 
of  business  for  which  the  staff  of  the  World  Council  is  responsible,  the  Central 
Committee  remind  the  General  Secretary  and  the  staff  of  the  Council  that 
they  are  not  expected  to  meet  every  demand  which  is  made  upon  them  from 
any  source  in  the  churches. 

19.  The  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Reference  Committee,  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee  express  its  special  thanks  to  the  churches 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  for  the  warm  welcome  which  they  gave  to  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee  endorse  the  actions  of  the  Officers,  the 
Executive  Committee,  the  CCIA  and  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and 
Service  to  Refugees,  in  relation  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians  of  Istanbul 
in  the  riots  of  September  1955,  and  instruct  the  General  Secretariat,  the 
Commission  and  Division  concerned,  to  continue  to  give  all  possible  assistance 
to  the  Christians  in  Istanbul  and  to  support  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  in 
its  just  demands  for  adequate  compensation  and  for  guarantees  against  a 
recurrence  of  the  events  of  September  1955. 

Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee  approve  the  report  on  action  taken  and 
planned  by  the  Executive  Committee,  the  CCIA,  and  the  Division  of  Inter- 
Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees  in  order  to  effect  the  reopening  of  the 
theological  seminary  in  Madrid. 

Agreed  :  that  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  be  received. 

20.  Applications  for  Membership 

a)  Upon  recommendation  of  the  Reference  Committee,  it  was 

Agreed  :  to  admit  to  membership  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  the  Baptist 
Church  of  Hungary. 
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A  statement  of  appreciation  was  read  by  Dr.  Payne  for  the  representatives  of 
the  Baptist  Church  in  Hungary  who  were  present. 

b)  Upon  recommendation  of  the  Reference  Committee,  it  was 

Agreed  :  to  admit  to  membership  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  the  Church 
of  the  Province  of  Central  Africa  (Anglican). 

c)  Upon  recommendation  of  the  Reference  Committee,  it  was 

Agreed  :  to  admit  to  membership  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  the  Sinodo 
Evangelico  Aleman  del  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

d)  The  General  Secretary  reported  through  the  Reference  Committee  that 
other  Churches  were  considering  application,  but  that  action  could  not  be  taken  at 
this  time : 

The  Independent  Church  of  the  Philippines 

The  Armenian  Church 

The  Nias  Church,  Indonesia 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  U.S. 

21.  Integration  of  the  IMC-WCC 

The  Reference  Committee  reported  that  it  had  had  a  full  discussion  in  which 
Officers  and  Staff  of  the  IMC  and  WCC  had  answered  numerous  questions  regarding 
the  implications  of  the  plans  of  integration  of  the  two  bodies.  Upon  recommendation 
of  the  Reference  Committee,  it  was 

Agreed  : 

(i)  that  the  Central  Committee  approve  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee  as  advised  by  the  Joint  Committee  “that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  WCC  and  the  IMC  should  consider  afresh  the  possibility  of 
the  integration  of  the  two  Councils”  and  that  the  Joint  Committee  “should 
be  authorised  to  undertake  the  formulation  —  in  the  fullest  possible 
consultation  with  all  concerned  —  of  a  draft  Plan  of  Integration  for 
presentation  to  the  WCC  Central  Committee  in  1957  and  to  the  IMC 
Assembly  at  the  Gold  Coast  in  December- January,  1957/58.” 

(ii)  that  the  General  Secretary,  in  sending  to  the  member  churches  the 
Minutes  of  this  meeting,  assure  them  that,  when  a  definite  plan  has  been 
drafted  and  approved  by  the  Central  Committee  and  Assembly  of  the 
IMC,  it  will  be  communicated  to  all  the  member  churches  for  their 
consideration  and  comment. 

(iii)  to  authorise  the  use  of  the  “Draft  Statement  on  Integration” 
(Appendix  XVI)  as  an  interpretation  of  the  present  stage  of  the  discussion 
of  the  question. 

(iv)  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Officers  and  staff  concerned  to  the  need  for 
the  greatest  care  and  patience  in  presenting  this  subject  to  the  churches, 
and 

(v)  to  approve  the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  endorsing  the 
Joint  Committee’s  recommendation  that  its  membership  be  increased 
to  twenty,  ten  of  whom  are  to  be  elected  by  the  Central  Committee  to 
represent  the  WCC. 

22.  Autonomy  Rule 

A  suggestion  concerning  a  possible  revision  of  the  WCC  Rule  concerning  the 
criterion  of  autonomy  for  churches  desiring  to  become  members  of  the  WCC  was 
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considered  by  the  Reference  Committee,  arising  from  discussions  in  the  Joint 
Committee.  The  Reference  Committee  brought  the  matter  to  the  Central  Committee, 
but  after  a  brief  discussion  it  was  referred  to  the  staff  for  further  study  in  anticipation 
of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee. 

23.  Response  to  Evanston 

The  Reference  Committee  considered  the  document  “Response  to  Evanston” 
containing  a  summary  of  the  way  in  which  the  churches  had  reacted  to  the  Section 
and  Main  Theme  Reports. 

The  discussion  was  concerned  principally  with  the  general  problem  of  how  to 
involve  the  member  churches,  their  boards  and  agencies,  more  fully  in  the  work  and 
programme  of  the  WCC.  The  request  of  Evanston  that  member  churches  reply  to 
the  Evanston  Section  Reports  was  viewed  as  a  particular  example  of  the  total 
problem.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Third  Assembly  give  major  attention  to  the 
problem  ;  that  delegates  to  the  Assembly  be  regarded  as  having  a  five  or  six  year 
“term  of  office”  and  be  responsible  for  relating  the  WCC  programme  to  their  churches ; 
that  study  be  made,  church  by  church,  of  the  best  contacts  and  relationships  between 
the  WCC  and  each  of  the  member  churches.  It  was  also  brought  out  in  the  discussion 
that  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  influence  of  Evanston  and  the  ability 
of  the  churches  to  send  concrete  response  to  the  Section  Reports.  Many  persons 
testified  to  the  widespread  influence  of  the  Assembly,  and  to  the  fact  that  many 
churches  in  which  the  effects  of  Evanston  had  been  widespread  had  not,  for  various 
reasons,  been  able  to  send  in  specific  reactions  to  the  Evanston  Section  Reports. 

As  requested  in  the  Introduction  to  the  document  “Response  to  Evanston” 
the  Committee  gave  attention  to  two  questions,  and  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Reference  Committee,  it  was 

Agreed  : 

(i)  that  the  Central  Committee  authorise  the  staff  to  make  additional  efforts 
to  secure  the  responses  of  churches  which  have  promised  them,  waiting 
not  longer  than  January  1957,  to  revise  the  Report  accordingly  and  to 
print  the  revised  Report.  The  extent  of  distribution  of  the  Report  is 
to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  staff  and  Officers  of  the  Central 
Committee. 

(ii)  that  the  Central  Committee  record  its  judgment  that  the  process  of 
asking  and  securing  responses  from  the  member  churches  to  Assembly 
statements  is  worth  while,  and  that  attention  should  be  given  to  steps 
which  might  be  taken  to  assist  the  churches  in  making  a  response  to  the 
reports  of  the  Third  Assembly.  It  was  understood  that  the  responses 
to  be  expected  from  the  churches  would  include  responses  from  individuals, 
from  departments  and  official  responses  from  supreme  courts. 


24.  Organisation  and  Rules  of  Debate  and  Procedure  for  the  Third  Assembly 

The  Reference  Committee  had  before  it  a  paper  prepared  by  the  staff  concerning 
the  Third  Assembly,  and  discussed  various  points  in  connection  with  it.  As  a  result 
of  this  discussion,  after  brief  discussion  in  the  Central  Committee,  and  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Reference  Committee,  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee  receive  the  paper  on  the  organisation  of 
the  Third  Assembly  (Appendix  XIX)  ;  that  this  paper  be  the  basis  of  discussion 
of  the  Assembly  at  the  1957  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee ;  that  the 
sub-committee  listed  below  be  asked  to  consider  further  the  issues  raised  in 
this  paper  in  preparation  for  the  discussion  at  the  1957  meeting  of  the  Com- 
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mittee ;  that  the  Officers  of  the  Central  Committee  be  asked  to  name  the 
Chairman  of  the  sub-committee : 

Professor  H.  Alivisatos 

Dr.  J.  Baillie 

Dr.  P.  O.  Bersell 

Bishop  H.  Fuglsang-Damgaard 

Canon  W.  W.  Judd 

Metropolitan  Juhanon 

Bishop  Hanns  Lilje 

Mr.  F.  P.  Miller 

Dr.  M.  Niemoller 

Bishop  G.  B.  Oxnam 

Professor  L.  Pap 

Mr.  R.  D.  Paul 

The  Rev.  R.  D.  Say 

Professor  W.  S.  Tindal 

(Note :  The  Officers  announced  during  the  meeting  that  the  Chairman  of  this 
sub-committee  would  be  Bishop  Lilje  and  the  Vice-Chairman,  the  Rev. 
R.  D.  Say.) 

In  connection  with  plans  for  the  Third  Assembly,  and  especially  in  the  selection 
of  a  place,  it  was,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Reference  Committee, 

Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee  record  its  judgment  that  the  type  and  size 
of  meeting  hall  for  the  Assembly  is  of  determinative  importance,  and  that  the 
Central  Committee  express  its  preference  for  a  hall  of  such  a  size  as  to  facilitate 
discussion,  a  larger  hall,  if  available,  to  be  used  only  for  public  meetings. 

As  to  the  place  of  the  Third  Assembly,  Dr.  D.  T.  Niles  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Christian  Council  of  Ceylon,  stating  that  the  Council  had  invited  the 
WCC  to  hold  its  Third  Assembly  in  Ceylon,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  do  so. 

25.  Future  Meetings 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Reference  Committee,  it  was 

Agreed  : 

(i)  that  the  Central  Committee  endorse  the  proposal  of  the  Executive 
Committee  that  the  dates  of  the  Central  Committee  in  Yale  in  1957  be 
set  for  the  evening  of  July  30  to  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  August  7. 

(ii)  that  the  Central  Committee  endorse  the  proposal  of  the  Executive 
Committee  that  the  Committee  should  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Ecu¬ 
menical  Patriarch,  the  Greek  Government  and  the  Church  of  Greece 
to  meet  on  the  Island  of  Rhodes  from  August  19  to  27,  1958. 

In  discussion,  a  welcome  was  extended  to  the  Committee  for  its  meeting  in 
Rhodes  by  Metropolitan  James  of  Philadelphia,  Prof.  Alivisatos,  and  Metropolitan 
James  of  Melita. 

(iii)  that  the  Central  Committee  reaffirm  its  previous  decision  that  “the  place 
of  the  Central  Committee  meeting  for  1959  be  left  undetermined,  pending 
decision  as  to  the  place  of  the  Assembly  in  I960.” 

Note  :  The  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  above  motion  and  of  the  corresponding 
decisions  of  the  Executive  Committee  would  result  in  the  following  schedule 
of  meetings : 
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1957  :  February  4-8  Executive  Committee,  Geneva 

July  28-30  Executive  Committee,  Seabury  House,  U.S.A. 

July  30-Aug.  7  Central  Committee,  Yale  Divinity  School,  U.S.A. 

1958  :  February  10-14  Executive  Committee,  Great  Britain 

August  Executive  Committee,  Istanbul 

August  19-27  Central  Committee,  Rhodes 

1959  :  Dates  and  places  of  committee  meetings  to  be  decided  later. 


26.  Nominations 

By  consent  of  the  Central  Committee,  the  Reference  Committee  served  as  the 
Nominations  Committee  and  considered  proposals  which  were  placed  before  it 
by  the  various  Divisional  and  Departmental  Committees.  Upon  recommendation 
of  the  Reference  Committee,  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  due  notice  having  been  given,  Rule  VII  2  (b)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  be  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

“For  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees  the 
Committee  shall  consist  of  1 1  (eleven)  members,  two  of  whom  shall  be  members 
of  the  Central  Committee.  Three  members  of  the  Divisional  Committee 
shall  be  appointed  after  consultation  with  the  officers  of  the  International 
Missionary  Council.” 

Agreed  :  that  all  persons  elected  newly  to  WCC  Committees  shall  serve  only 
after  their  election  has  been  cleared  with  their  church. 

Agreed  :  that  the  membership  of  WCC  Committees  as  proposed  by  the  Reference 
Committee  be  adopted  (Appendix  XX). 


V.  OTHER  BUSINESS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE 

27.  Report  of  the  Joint  Secretary  in  East  Asia 

Bishop  Manikam  said  that  in  his  last  year  as  East  Asia  Secretary  three  important 
events  had  taken  place : 

A.  South  East  Asia  Conference  on  Theological  Education  at  Bangkok. 

B.  Consultation  on  Asia  Ecumenical  Mission. 

C.  Visit  to  China  in  March  1956. 


A.  The  Theological  Education  Conference 

This  was  of  great  importance  to  young  churches  of  Asia.  The  conference  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  IMC,  the  WCC  and  the  Board  of  the  Nanking 
Foundation.  Attention  was  given  to  the  subject  “recruitment  of  the  Ministry.” 
Ten  countries  sent  delegations  :  Formosa,  Hong  Kong,  the  Philippines,  Thailand, 
Burma,  Malaya,  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon  and  Japan.  This  was  the  first  such  confer¬ 
ence  ever  held  and  it  provided  a  meeting  ground  for  East  and  West. 

Certain  practical  results  came  of  the  conference  and  were  shown  in  the  decision : 

(1)  to  establish  a  Higher  Theological  Faculty  for  Post-Graduate  Work  in  South 
East  Asia ; 

(2)  to  create  an  Association  of  Principals  of  Theological  Institutions  in  South 
East  Asia  ;  and  to  coordinate  standards  of  training  and  arrange  for  exchange 
of  faculty  members ; 
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(3)  to  help  bring  Bible  Schools  into  the  whole  area  of  theological  education  in 
South  East  Asia. 

B.  Ecumenical  Mission 

In  South  East  Asia  there  was  an  awakening  to  the  needs  of  evangelism  by  the 
churches  of  these  lands  and  for  personnel  exchange.  There  were  already  families 
from  Korea  and  the  Philippines  at  work  in  Thailand.  Japan  had  sent  a  mission 
to  Okinawa  ;  the  Philippines  had  sent  deaconesses  to  Okinawa  and  to  Nijina  and 
a  nurse  to  Thailand.  The  Tamil  Church  had  sent  an  Indian  doctor  and  a  professor 
to  the  Batak  Church.  Certain  churches  in  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  Thailand, 
and  certain  missions  had  established  the  Asia  Council  of  Ecumenical  Mission. 
Meetings  had  been  held  in  July  1954  and  July  1955,  but  the  movement  had  been 
somewhat  precipitate  and  was  not  completely  representative.  The  Council  set 
itself  to  organise  interchange  of  Asians,  to  undertake  evangelisation  in  Asia  and 
to  strengthen  the  inter-church  basis  of  the  work. 

The  Bangkok  consultation  had  been  an  informal  one  between  members  of  the 
Asia  Council  of  Ecumenical  Mission  and  members  of  the  IMC  and  the  WCC  .  As 
a  result  of  this  consultation  three  possible  plans  had  been  drawn  up  for  a  regional 
organisation  and  these  were  to  be  submitted  to  a  properly  and  formally  constituted 
conference  of  churches  and  missions  in  South  East  Asia  to  be  held  in  Prapat,  Sumatra, 
in  March  1957. 

C.  Visit  to  China 

Bishop  Manikam  said  that  he  had  been  invited  to  China  at  the  end  of  1955  and 
that  he  had  visited  China  in  March  1956.  He  had  made  no  public  statement  nor 
published  any  article  concerning  this  visit.  He  had  gone  not  only  as  East  Asia 
Secretary  but  as  an  Indian  and  had  been  warmly  welcomed.  He  had  had  the  privilege 
of  attending  the  meeting  of  the  Three-Self  Movement  in  Peking  and  had  met  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  church  leaders  at  that  meeting.  The  Church  of  China,  he 
stated,  was  self-supporting,  self-administrating  and  self-propagating,  for  the  Church 
had  no  longer  to  support  schools  and  hospitals,  its  properties  were  exempt  from 
taxes  and  its  income  was  devoted  solely  to  the  Church’s  purpose  and  ministry. 
The  Church  enjoyed  freedom  of  worship,  but  Bishop  Manikam  questioned  whether 
it  would  speak  out  against  the  government.  Activities  such  as  the  YWCA  and  the 
YMCA  were  not  integrated  within  the  Church,  and  theological  education  in  the 
five  theological  institutions  was  on  a  union  basis.  The  churches  in  China  had  not 
achieved  union  but  were  working  in  close  cooperation.  The  result  of  the  theological 
training  in  union  seminaries  would  be  a  furthering  of  the  cause  of  unity. 

Bishop  Manikam  had  found  criticism  of  the  WCC  because  of  what  the  Chinese 
church  leaders  termed  “its  political  activities.”  He  had  had  to  point  out  that  member¬ 
ship  was  on  a  church,  and  not  on  a  political,  basis,  but  he  doubted  whether  his 
explanations  had  carried  conviction. 

It  was  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  churches  of  Asia  in  general,  and  of 
China  in  particular,  held  together  in  the  fellowship  of  prayer. 

In  the  discussion,  Prof.  Hromadka  said  that  what  was  happening  in  China  and 
Asia  transcended  in  importance  all  the  notions  we  had  about  economic  and  social 
change.  The  centre  of  gravity  had  shifted  to  Asia  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
must  help  the  churches  to  cope  with  this  fact  theologically  by  giving  a  lead  through 
open-minded  study  and  discussion.  He  felt  that  the  Central  Committee  ought  to 
send  a  message  to  the  Chinese  churches  expressing  fellowship  with  them  and  prayer 
for  them. 

28.  Bishop  K.  H.  Ting’s  Report  on  the  Life  of  the  Churches  in  China 

Bishop  Ting  said  how  grateful  he  was  to  God  to  be  able  to  attend  this  meeting 
of  the  Central  Committee  as  an  observer.  He  wished  to  bring  the  greetings  of  Chinese 
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Chirstians  to  the  Committee.  It  was  no  secret  that  the  Chinese  churches  had  not 
been  too  satisfied  with  certain  positions  the  WCC  had  taken  in  the  last  few  years 
and  this  fact  accounted  for  the  tension  existing  between  the  Chinese  churches  and 
the  WCC.  Bishop  Ting  was  glad,  however,  that  the  Chinese  churches  had  taken 
the  first  and  second  steps  towards  reconciliation  in  inviting  Bishop  Manikam  to 
go  to  China  and  in  sending  an  observer  to  the  meeting  in  Hungary.  He  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  relationship  could  be  normalized  as  soon  as  possible  and  that 
steps  would  be  taken  also  from  this  side  to  facilitate  the  normalization  of  the 
relationship. 

What  was  regarded  by  the  Chinese  people  as  liberation  was  not  a  political  or 
diplomatic  accident,  nor  any  ordinary  succession  of  one  dynasty  to  another.  It  had 
marked  a  turning  point  in  history  which  was  necessary  and  long  overdue,  and  the 
people  in  China  did  not  like  it  to  be  reversed.  Chinese  Christians  did  not  think  of 
it  as  an  act  of  God’s  wrath  but  as  an  act  of  God’s  love  —  the  God  who  loved  China 
no  less  than  He  loved  any  other  people. 

Christians  in  China  did  not  pretend  to  agree  with  communists  in  their  views 
on  matters  of  faith.  However,  this  should  not  prevent  Chinese  Christians  from 
recognising  the  value  of  the  many  important  good  things  the  People’s  Government 
was  doing  for  the  people.  They  were  humbled  and  gave  thanks  to  God  for  this. 

There  did  exist  the  temptation  for  Christians  in  China  to  put  their  new  loyalty 
to  the  country  first,  because  many  of  them  were  very  deeply  impressed  by  the  remark¬ 
able  progress  made  in  China.  But  this  temptation  existed  for  Christians  in  all 
countries,  those  countries  which  claimed  to  be  Christian  by  no  means  excluded.  As 
to  China,  the  open  atheism  on  the  part  of  communists  made  the  evangelistic  situation 
much  less  confusing  for  the  Christian.  Their  frankness  about  religion  was  a  sort 
of  guarantee  that  there  would  be  no  subtle  use  of  religion  under  the  disguise  of 
religiosity.  The  rights  of  Chinese  citizens  to  enjoy  freedom  of  religion  were  guaranteed 
by  the  National  Constitution.  They  enjoyed  the  freedom  to  worship,  to  evangelize, 
to  educate  children  and  youth  in  religion,  to  publish  books  and  periodicals. 

God  had  been  leading  the  Christians  of  China  to  learn  many  new  lessons.  Three 
of  them  were  : 

1 .  The  strength  the  Church  found  in  its  dependence  on  the  sufficiency  of  Christ 
its  Lord.  Christians  had  come  to  give  up  the  various  types  of  pragmatic  Christianity 
and  had  come  to  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  full  Christ  not  only  as  the  Prophet  and 
as  the  Priest,  but  as  the  King  whose  reign  the  Church  was  to  proclaim  and  make 
manifest.  As  the  churches  in  China  began  to  give  up  the  crutches  of  human  powers, 
prestige  and  wealth,  which  could  only  give  false  security,  they  found  that  Christ’s 
grace  was  sufficient  for  them.  Pascal’s  simple  words  “It  is  a  blessed  state  for  the 
Church  to  be  dependent  on  God  alone”  had  become  very  real.  Self-support  was 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  matter  of  financial  arrangements.  While  the  cessation 
of  inflation,  the  lowering  of  cost  of  living,  the  government’s  exemption  of  taxes 
on  properties  used  for  church  purposes,  were  all  important  factors,  the  primary 
factor  was  the  above-mentioned  Christological  and  ecclesiological  experience  and 
the  consequent  liberation  of  the  possibilities  of  the  laity  in  its  new  place  in  the  Church . 

2.  The  love  among  the  brethren.  Christians  in  China  formed  100  denominations 
which  had  been  on  bad  relations  with  one  another.  Now  they  were  in  close  association. 
The  Anglican  Church  counted  14  dioceses  which  were  extremely  independent. 
Owing  to  their  different  missionary  backgrounds  they  were  even  now  using  eight 
Chinese  versions  of  the  Prayer  Book  rather  than  one.  But  a  spirit  of  unity  prevailed 
and  a  common  Prayer  Book  for  the  whole  Church  would  soon  be  produced.  Close 
cooperation  was  also  experienced  in  the  five  theological  schools.  Although  there 
had  not  been  any  discussion  of  church  union  of  a  more  organic  nature,  the  present 
close  association  would  be  a  good  basis  in  future.  They  had  become  more  ecumenical 
these  years,  not  less  so. 
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3.  The  love  for  their  people,  which  made  any  real  evangelism  in  a  dynamic 
society  possible.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  man  saw  the  sin  which  was  in  him. 
But  this  was  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from  any  un-Christian  misanthropy  or 
the  hatred  of  humanity.  Chinese  Christians  had  been  brought  to  a  very  acute 
awareness  of  their  lack  of  love  for  their  people,  and  were  learning  the  lesson  of  love. 

The  theological  life  of  the  Chinese  Church  was  more  vigorous  than  ever  before 
because  the  divorce  between  theology  and  the  life  Christians  in  China  were  living 
had  begun  to  be  overcome.  Their  theological  work  was  now  more  orientated  to 
their  own  situation  rather  than  to  that  of  Western  Christians.  They  did  have  much 
to  learn  from  the  West,  but  the  Church  in  China  had  first  to  be  itself.  Before  there 
was  a  selfhood  to  speak  of,  their  Church  could  not  really  take  part  in  the  give  and 
take  of  ecumenical  world  contacts.  The  three-self  movement,  i.e.  the  movement 
of  Chinese  Christians  for  the  realization  of  self-administration,  self-support  and 
self-propagation,  was  their  prayer  (and  God’s  answer  to  their  prayer)  that  God 
make  the  Church  in  China  itself.  They  wanted  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  nationalistic 
Church  but  were  not  apologetic  for  wanting  to  make  the  Church  in  China  as  national 
as  the  Church  in  England,  for  instance,  was  English. 

Chinese  Christians  knew  that  colonialist  interests  and  powers  did  make  use  of 
missionary  work  to  serve  their  own  purposes.  The  harm  they  had  caused  China 
and  the  Chinese  churches  had  to  be  taken  seriously.  But  for  all  the  good  things 
which  missionaries  had  done  they  were  ever  grateful  and  those  good  things  would 
remain. 

The  best  missionaries  to  China  worked  in  order  to  make  themselves  dispensable. 
Thus  they  were  now  only  glad  that  the  Church  in  China  was  standing  on  its  own. 
Unfortunately,  a  very  small  number  of  former  missionaries  irresponsibly  indulged 
in  saying  untrue  and  slanderous  things  about  China  and  about  their  former  colleagues 
in  China.  They  could  not  harm  the  work  of  Chinese  Christians  but  they  put  obstacles 
to  the  normalization  of  relationships  between  Christians  in  China  and  elsewhere. 
It  was  hoped  that  they  would  cease  to  do  so.  Then  they  would  again  be  friends. 
Of  course,  Chinese  Christians  had  many  defects  in  their  work,  and  even  some  of 
the  good  things  they  did  had  been  done  awkwardly.  About  those  matters  they  would 
be  glad  to  learn  from  all. 

Bishop  Ting  closed  by  asking  Christians  to  pray  for  the  Chinese  Church  in  an 
informed  way  and  to  offer  their  thanksgivings  to  God  for  what  He  had  done  in 
China  and  with  the  Church  in  China. 

In  reply  to  various  questions.  Bishop  Ting  said  that  the  Churches  in  China  had 
Sunday  Schools  and  youth  work  ;  that  there  was  no  censorship  and  that  publications 
could  freely  be  distributed  ;  that  there  were  not  frequent  open  air  meetings,  mainly 
because  this  had  not  been  the  practice  of  the  churches  ;  that  the  numerical  strength 
of  non-Roman  Christians  in  China  was  between  700,000  and  1  million  ;  that  closer 
relationships  were  contemplated  between  the  Orthodox  and  the  Anglican  churches 
in  China  ;  that  there  were  five  theological  schools  with  300  students  ;  that  the  YMCA 
and  YWCA  were  continuing  their  activities  ;  that  Christians  in  China  were  able  to 
participate  in  debate  on  legislation  through  the  People’s  Assembly  in  which  they 
were  represented  ;  that  former  church  properties  were  still  being  used  by  the  churches. 


29.  Motion  Regarding  China 

Following  Bishop  Ting’s  statement,  and  after  discussion,  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee  desires  to  give  expression  to  its  deep  sense 
of  satisfaction  that  through  the  visit  of  Bishop  Manikam  and  through  the 
presence  of  Bishop  K.  H.  Ting  as  observer  at  our  present  meeting  the  churches 
in  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  and  the  World  Council  have  again  entered 
into  contact  with  each  other.  It  rejoices  in  the  evidence  reported  to  it  concern¬ 
ing  the  vitality  of  church  life  in  that  country. 
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The  Central  Committee  believes  that  a  visit  of  representatives  of  the 
World  Council  to  the  churches  within  the  People’s  Republic  of  China, 
whenever  such  a  visit  were  welcomed,  would  increase  goodwill,  under¬ 
standing  and  fellowship  within  the  world-wide  Christian  community  as 
represented  by  the  WCC. 

The  Central  Committee  expresses  the  additional  hope  that  such  a  deepened 
fellowship  will  aid  in  the  building  of  a  peaceful  world  of  freedom,  truth  and 
justice  for  all  peoples. 


30.  Report  on  Discussions  with  the  Patriarchate  of  Moscow 

Dr.  Fry  reported  that  an  acknowledgement  of  the  Central  Committee’s  letter 
had  been  received  and  that  he  had  been  asked  by  the  Executive  Committee  at  its 
meeting  in  Australia  to  use  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Moscow  with  the  U.S.  dele¬ 
gation  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  WCC  conversations  with  representatives  of  the 
Church  of  Russia.  He  reported  in  detail  upon  his  discussions  with  Metropolitan 
Nikolai,  indicating  that  they  were  carried  on  in  two  stages,  the  first  in  Moscow 
and  the  second  in  the  U.S. A.  upon  the  occasion  of  Metropolitan  Nikolai’s  visit  there. 
As  a  result,  a  statement  had  been  agreed  by  both  Dr.  Fry  and  Metropolitan  Nikolai 
as  follows : 

“In  continuation  of  correspondence  that  has  already  taken  place  between 
His  Holiness  the  Patriarch  of  Moscow  and  All  Russia  and  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  we  have  conferred  about  next  steps  and 
propose  each  to  his  principal,  a  meeting  of  about  three  or  five  representatives 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  We 
suggest  that  the  meeting  be  held,  for  example,  in  Paris,  at  the  end  of  January  1957 
for  the  purpose  of  broader  mutual  acquaintance  and  to  discuss  topics  suggested 
by  either  conferee  and  agreed  to  by  both. 

(Signed) :  Franklin  Clark  Fry,  Metropolitan  Nicolai.” 

In  a  general  discussion,  members  of  the  Committee  expressed  gratification  with 
Dr.  Fry’s  report,  and  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  if  agreeable  to  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Russia,  conversations 
take  place  between  a  small  group  from  the  WCC  and  a  small  group  from 
the  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia. 

Agreed  :  that  Dr.  Fry  and  Dr.  Visser  ’t  Hooft  be  members  of  the  WCC 
delegation. 

Agreed  :  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  appoint  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  with  whom  he  may  consult  in  appointing  an  additional  member  or 
members  of  the  delegation. 

Note :  The  Committee  appointed  consists  of  the  members  of  the  Praesidium. 


31.  Report  of  the  New  York  Office 

Dr.  Cavert  presented  the  following  report  of  the  New  York  Office. 

The  main  function  of  the  office  in  New  York  is  to  aid  the  work  of  the  World 
Council  in  all  its  other  parts.  Its  interests  have  accordingly  been  covered  indirectly 
in  the  reports  of  the  various  Divisions  and  Departments.  The  present  statement  can 
therefore  be  limited  to  three  brief  comments. 

A.  A  most  gratifying  development  has  been  the  increasing  association  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S. A.  with  the  World  Council. 
A  plan  of  cooperation  has  been  developed  during  the  past  year  in  accordance  with 
which  the  National  Council  is  assuming  full  responsibility  for  channelling  the  programme 
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of  all  Divisions  and  Departments  of  the  World  Council  to  local  churches.  The  only 
exceptions  are  the  areas  of  World  Council  activity  in  which  there  is  no  corresponding 
programme  in  the  National  Council  (particularly  in  the  field  of  Faith  and  Order),  and 
also  the  promotional  and  publicity  aspects  of  the  World  Council.  As  a  means  of 
implementing  this  understanding,  the  National  Council  has  designated  certain 
members  of  its  large  staff  to  serve  as  liaison  with  the  corresponding  staff  members 
of  the  World  Council  in  all  areas  of  concern. 

B.  Preparations  are  well  under  way  for  a  regional  study  conference  in  the  field 
of  Faith  and  Order,  to  be  held  at  Oberlin  College,  September  3-10,  1957.  The 
theme  is  “The  Nature  of  the  Unity  We  Seek.”  It  is  being  studied  under  three  sub¬ 
headings  : 

Unity  in  Faith  ; 

Unity  in  Order  and  Organisation  ; 

Unity  in  Mission  to  the  Local  Community. 

The  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.  and  the  Canadian 
Council  of  Churches  are  joining  with  the  U.S.  Conference  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  as  sponsors  of  the  project. 

A  preparatory  programme  of  widespread  study  is  now  being  carried  on,  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Paul  S.  Minear.  Sixteen  study  groups  have  been  meeting  during 
the  past  year  in  different  centres  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Each  group,  while  concerned 
with  the  theme  as  a  whole,  has  taken  a  particular  assignment  of  certain  questions 
for  intensive  study  and  report  to  the  conference.  A  more  popular  and  widely  diffused 
discussion  of  the  theme  is  planned  during  the  coming  year  through  many  kinds  of 
groups  in  local  churches,  such  as  women’s  societies,  men’s  clubs  and  youth  organi¬ 
sations.  For  their  use  materials  of  a  relatively  simple  character,  yet  dealing  with 
basic  issues,  have  been  prepared  in  a  brochure  entitled  “Ecumenical  Conversations.” 

C.  In  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  in  the  U.S.A. 
next  summer  a  series  of  “ecumenical  institutes,”  each  of  a  week’s  duration,  is  being 
planned  in  five  or  six  different  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  hoped  to  secure  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  several  ecumenical  personalities  from  other  parts  of  the  world  as  leaders 
in  these  institutes.  In  each  case  a  group  of  several  theological  schools  will  cooperate 
in  making  the  local  arrangements  and  enlisting  attendance  by  ministers  of  the  area. 
The  project  is  a  promising  effort  to  reach  the  so-called  “grass  roots”  with  a  programme 
of  ecumenical  education. 


32.  Statement  on  “The  Church,  the  Churches  and  the  World  Council  of 
Churches” 

The  General  Secretary  reported  that  the  staff  had  worked  further  on  the  document 
of  the  Toronto  Central  Committee  on  “The  Church,  the  Churches  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches”  and  as  a  result  had  produced  a  second  document  which  had 
been  distributed  to  the  Central  Committee  in  Hungary.  No  action  was  asked  for 
because  of  lack  of  time  to  give  the  matter  thorough  consideration,  and  because 
the  Working  Committee  of  the  Department  on  Faith  and  Order  had  felt  that  they 
wanted  an  opportunity  to  study  some  parts  of  it  more  closely.  Moreover,  theological 
and  ecclesiological  issues,  together  with  problems  of  the  mission  of  the  Church, 
would  be  raised  increasingly  by  the  process  of  the  integration  of  the  IMC  and  WCC. 
The  General  Secretary  expressed  the  hope  that  members  of  the  Committee  would 
study  the  present  document  and  comment  upon  it  to  him,  in  order  that  there  might 
be  a  more  representative  basis  for  a  discussion  of  the  matter  at  a  future  meeting 
of  the  Central  Committee./ 
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33.  Call  to  Overseas  Service 


Dr.  Mackie  reviewed  the  action  of  the  Central  Committee  (Davos)  concerning 
a  possible  call  to  young  people  for  overseas  service,  and  reported  on  steps  which 
he  had  taken  during  the  year  to  explore  the  implications  of  such  a  call.  Dr.  Mackie 
gave  extensive  reasons  why  in  his  judgment  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  WCC  to  issue 
such  a  call.  Dr.  Mackie  drew  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  a  document  which 
he  had  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Division  of 
Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees  in  which  certain  constructive  steps  in 
this  area  of  concern  were  suggested. 

Discussion  of  Dr.  Mackie’s  report  revealed  the  general  agreement  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  with  his  conclusions  and  at  the  same  time  the  concern  of  the  Committee  for 
a  ministry  by  the  churches  to  laymen  who  were  serving  overseas  in  business,  govern¬ 
ment  and  other  enterprise.  After  this  discussion,  it  was 

Agreed  :  to  refer  Dr.  Mackie’s  report  and  the  document  which  he  had  prepared 
to  the  Executive  Committee  for  decision  as  to  the  proper  relation  which  any 
effort  in  this  area  might  have  to  the  IMC,  and  for  decision  as  to  which  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  WCC  might  most  appropriately  handle  the  matter. 


34.  Relations  with  National  Councils  of  Churches 

Dr.  Bilheimer  reported  on  the  present  status  of  relationships  between  the  WCC 
and  the  National  Councils,  and  reminded  the  Committee  that  at  the  Davos  meeting 
of  the  Central  Committee  there  had  been  a  careful  review  of  the  Rules  governing 
relationships  between  the  WCC  and  National  Councils,  and  the  specific  list  of  councils 
with  which  the  WCC  had  relationships. 

The  following  Councils,  as  a  result  of  the  invitation  extended  by  the  Davos  Central 
Committee,  had  become  associated  Councils  with  the  WCC : 

Australian  Council  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
British  Council  of  Churches 
Canadian  Council  of  Churches 
Danish  Ecumenical  Council 

Arbeitsgemeinschaft  christlicher  Kirchen  in  Deutschland 
Hungarian  Ecumenical  Council 
National  Christian  Council  of  India 
Ecumenical  Council  of  Churches  in  the  Netherlands 
National  Council  of  Churches  in  New  Zealand 
Swedish  Ecumenical  Council 

National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 

Clearances  were  still  being  made  with  the  following  councils  : 

National  Christian  Council  of  Ceylon 
Federation  protestante  de  France 
Council  of  Churches  in  Indonesia 
Federal  Council  of  Evangelical  Churches  in  Italy 
National  Christian  Council  of  Japan 

National  Christian  Council  of  Korea 

National  Christian  Council  of  Malaya 

National  Christian  Council  of  the  Philippines 

The  following  council  had  applied  to  become  an  associated  council : 

National  Council  of  Churches  in  Poland 

and  the  Executive  Committee  had  decided  to  defer  action  pending  visitation  of  this 
Council. 
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At  Davos,  the  Central  Committee  asked  the  staff  to  develop  specific  methods 
of  cooperation  between  WCC  Departments  and  Divisions,  and  those  of  the  NCC’s. 
This  had  been  completed  with  the  following  associated  councils  and  was  in  process 
with  the  remainder : 

British  Council  of  Churches 
Danish  Ecumenical  Council 

Arbeitsgemeinschaft  christlicher  Kirchen  in  Deutschland 
Swedish  Ecumenical  Council 

National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 

At  Davos,  the  Central  Committee  advised  the  staff  to  take  initiative  in  arranging 
a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  National  Councils,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
consultation  and  of  discussing  cooperation  with  the  WCC. 

Note :  A  meeting  was  held  in  Frankfurt,  August  6-8,  at  which  representatives 
of  the  following  National  Councils  were  present : 

British  Council  of  Churches 
Canadian  Council  of  Churches 
Danish  Ecumenical  Council 

Arbeitsgemeinschaft  christlicher  Kirchen  in  Deutschland 
Ecumenical  Council  of  Churches  in  the  Netherlands 
Swedish  Ecumenical  Council 

National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 

35.  Ecumenical  Library 

The  General  Secretary  reported  that  over  the  years  an  important  ecumenical 
library  had  been  developed  at  headquarters,  and  that  now  there  was  an  acute  need 
to  organise  it  properly,  to  expand  it  in  some  areas  where  it  was  weak  for  WCC 
purposes,  and  to  provide  a  system  for  the  proper  cataloguing  and  storing  of  archives. 
More  adequate  space  was  needed.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Raymond  P.  Morris,  Librarian 
at  Yale  Divinity  School,  was  invited  to  the  headquarters  in  April  to  survey  the 
situation  and  make  recommendations.  An  interesting  and  comprehensive  report 
had  been  received  in  the  past  few  days  from  Dr.  Morris  but  there  had  not  been  time 
to  study  it.  The  Executive  Committee  had  asked  that  the  staff  study  the  proposals 
contained  in  the  report  and  had  referred  that  part  of  it  which  dealt  with  building 
needs  to  the  Headquarters  Properties  Committee. 

36.  The  Basis  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

Dr.  Payne  reported  that  the  Committee  on  the  Basis  had  had  a  brief  meeting 
during  the  Central  Committee  and  had  discussed  the  matters  raised  by  several 
representations  from  member  churches  concerning  the  Basis.  The  Committee  had 
not  tried  to  come  to  any  conclusion,  and  it  was  likely  that  a  more  substantial  discussion 
of  the  matter  would  need  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Central  Committee 
meeting  in  1957.  Dr.  Payne  indicated  that  correspondence  from  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Basis  would  be  of  help  to  the  Committee. 

37.  Statement  Concerning  Bishop  Ordass 

The  Bishop  of  Chichester  requested,  and  the  Committee  agreed,  that  a  statement 
made  by  Dr.  Fry  following  adjournment  of  the  Committee,  be  included  in  the 
Minutes.  This  statement  concerned  certain  negotiations  which  had  taken  place 
regarding  Bishop  Lajos  Ordass  of  Hungary,  former  member  of  the  Central  Committee. 
The  report  is  as  follows  : 
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Dr.  Fry  reported  that  the  conversations  concerning  Bishop  Ordass  had  been 
held  between  representatives  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation,  Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft, 
representatives  of  the  Hungarian  Lutheran  Church  and  the  Council  for  Church 
Affairs  of  the  Hungarian  Government. 

Dr.  Fry  gave  details  of  four  points  that  had  been  made.  He  said  the  negotiations 
were  announced  at  that  time  with  the  full  consent,  and  indeed  at  the  desire  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Council  for  Church  Affairs  of  the  Hungarian  Government. 

The  points  he  listed  as  follows  : 

First,  that  the  representatives  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  announced 
to  the  government  officials  and  to  representatives  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of 
Hungary  that  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  would  not  be  satisfied  until  Lajos 
Ordass  was  allowed  to  function  as  an  active  bishop ; 

Second,  that  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  noted  and  appreciated  that  a 
legal  process  had  been  begun  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Bishop  Ordass  in  the  eyes 
of  civil  law,  with  every  prospect  of  a  favourable  result.  This  would  restore 
Bishop  Ordass’  reputation  for  integrity  and  testify  that  he  was  innocent  of  the 
charges  laid  against  him.  Deferred  compensation  would  be  offered  to  him. 

Third,  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  noted  and  appreciated  that  officials 
of  the  Council  for  Church  Affairs  of  the  Hungarian  Government  were  willing 
to  consider  the  possibility  that  Bishop  Ordass  could  at  some  future  time  function 
as  a  bishop.  The  expectation  of  all  this  was  that  the  decision  of  the  Church 
would  be  favourable  and  that  after  resigning  immediately  following  his  reinstate¬ 
ment,  Bishop  Ordass  would  have  the  status  of  bishop  in  retirement,  with  the 
possibility  of  return  to  an  active  bishopric  in  the  future. 

Fourth,  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  expressed  the  view  that  if  and  when 
Bishop  Ordass  were  unable  to  become  an  active  bishop  his  best  employment 
would  be  as  a  professor  of  theology.  If  this  were  agreed  to,  he  would  then  have 
the  full  right  to  preach  and  teach. 

Dr.  Fry  then  revealed  that  following  the  negotiations,  Bishop  Lilje  and  Dr.  Carl 
Lund-Quist  had  together  seen  Bishop  Ordass.  They  had  informed  Bishop  Ordass 
of  all  the  terms  of  the  proposed  agreement  with  government  and  Church  as  to  his 
future.  He  had  reserved  his  personal  decision  on  these  terms  as  outlined,  particularly 
on  the  fourth  point,  pending  conversation  with  the  other  participants  in  the  preceding 
conversations.  Bishop  Ordass  had  agreed  that  the  Lutheran  World  Federation 
should  execute  an  agreement  along  the  lines  mentioned  with  the  representatives  of 
the  People’s  Republic  of  Hungary. 

38.  Special  Statements 

A.  Dr.  Limbert  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  World’s  Alliance  of  YMCA’s,  indicating 
some  recent  developments  in  the  life  of  the  YMCA.  He  acknowledged  with  appre¬ 
ciation  the  opportunity  for  frequent  consultation  with  the  WCC  which  was  of  partic¬ 
ular  importance  for  youth  work  and  in  regard  to  certain  ecumenical  questions,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  this  might  continue  in  order  that  the  YMCA  might  be  helped 
further  to  define  its  role  within  the  total  ecumenical  enterprise. 

B.  Prof.  Maksay  expressed  heartfelt  appreciation  for  the  knowledge  that 
Roumanian  Churches  had  not  been  forgotten  within  the  ecumenical  fellowship 
during  the  past  years,  and  for  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  meeting. 
Prof.  Maksay  expressed  thanks  to  the  WCC  and  to  the  government  for  the  possibility 
of  attending  the  meeting,  and  said  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  it  was  as  if 
the  gates  had  been  lifted  up. 

C.  Bishop  Dun  expressed  concern  at  the  prevalence  of  English  in  the  meetings 
of  the  Central  Committee,  and  recognised  that  this  undoubtedly  affected  the  partic¬ 
ipation  of  those  whose  mother  tongue  was  not  English.  Bishop  Dun  expressed  the 
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hope  that  the  Chairman  would  urge  anyone  to  speak  in  German  or  French  who  so 
desired,  and  expressed  gratitude  to  the  non-English  speaking  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  their  forbearance. 

39.  Messages 

The  General  Secretary  reported  that  messages  of  greeting  had  been  received 
from  a  number  of  Hungarian  church  bodies,  and  it  was 

Agreed  :  to  record  the  appreciation  of  the  Committee  for  these  messages. 

40.  Expressions  of  Gratitude 

Dr.  Fry  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the  Committee 

To  the  People’s  Republic  of  Hungary,  and  especially  President  Horvath 
of  the  State  Office  for  Church  Affairs,  for  the  many  facilities  offered  to  the 
Committee  and  for  the  welcome  afforded  to  the  Central  Committee ; 

To  the  National  Council  of  Trade  Unions  of  Hungary  for  the  use  of  the 
excellent  facilities  of  Galyateto,  and  to  the  Manager  and  staff  of  the  Hotel ; 

To  the  Hungarian  Ecumenical  Council  and  its  member  churches,  and  especially 
to  Bishop  Bereczky,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  for  their  welcome  and  many 
happy  arrangements  for  the  meeting ; 

To  the  Reformed  Theological  Seminary  for  hospitality  on  journeys  of  the 
Committee  to  and  through  Budapest ; 

To  the  Congregations  and  Churches  of  Hungary  which  had  received  the 
Committee  members  in  their  midst  and  sent  them  gifts. 

Professor  Pap  responded  on  behalf  of  Bishop  Bereczky  who  was  indisposed, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Hungarian  Ecumenical  Council,  as  well  as  personally,  he 
expressed  gratitude  for  the  coming  of  the  Central  Committee  to  Hungary  and  for 
being  with  them  in  Hungary.  “You  have  seen,”  he  said,  “and  experienced  in  these 
last  days  something  of  the  life  of  our  churches  and  congregations  and  you  can  testify 
that  in  them  the  interest  and  love  for  the  cause  of  Christ  and  for  the  cause  of  the 
WCC  is  a  living  one.  I  can  testify  also  that  your  coming  and  living  with  us  has  made 
a  very  big  impression  in  our  congregations.  I  thank  you  that  you  have  preached  in 
our  congregations,  that  we  could  think  and  pray  with  you.  I  promise  you  that 
we  shall  never  forget  you.  We  shall  pray  for  you  and  your  churches.  We  shall 
thank  God  for  you  and  your  churches.  I  ask  you  to  do  the  same  for  us.  In  your 
distant  homes,  don’t  forget  that  in  Christ  there  is  no  distance,  no  East  or  West. 
We  are  all  one  in  Him.” 

Bishop  Dibelius,  as  “the  oldest  of  the  members  of  the  Praesidium,”  expressed 
gratitude  on  behalf  of  the  Central  Committee  to  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Fry.  Bishop 
Dibelius  said  that  he  did  not  know  which  to  admire  most :  the  sovereign  domination 
of  the  material  of  business  of  the  Committee,  the  friendly  dealing  with  members 
of  the  Committee,  the  enormous  patience  with  speakers  in  the  Committee  or  the 
humour  which  penetrated  everything  which  Dr.  Fry  possessed.  Difficult  debates 
finished  in  a  good  way  because  of  these  qualities,  and  at  the  same  time  all  present 
were  led  back  to  the  spiritual  realities.  It  was  a  very  good  thing  for  a  Christian 
community  to  have  the  feeling  that  it  was  thus  led  to  the  deepest  regions  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

Bishop  Nichols  also  expressed  his  appreciation  for  the  meeting  and  for  Dr.  Fry’s 
chairmanship. 

41.  Adjournment 

The  Ninth  Meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  was  adjourned  with  prayer  at 
10  p.m.  on  Saturday,  August  4,  1956. 
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VI.  APPENDICES 


Appendix  I 


Attendance  at  the  Central  Committee  Meeting 

Galyateto,  July  28th  to  August  5th,  1956 


Honorary  President : 

The  Bishop  of  Chichester,  The  Palace,  Chichester,  England 
Presidents  : 

Principal  John  Baillie,  9  Whitehouse  Terrace,  Edinburgh  9,  Scotland 

Bishop  Otto  Dibelius,  Faradayweg  10,  Berlin-Dahlem,  Germany 

Bishop  Henry  Knox  Sherrill,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  U.S.A. 

Chairman  : 

Dr.  Franklin  Clark  Fry,  231  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
Vice-Chairman  : 

Dr.  Ernest  A.  Payne,  Baptist  Church  House,  4  Southampton  Row,  London  W.C.  1, 
England 

Members  : 

Professor  H.  Alivisatos,  Voulis  Street  27,  Athens,  Greece 

Dr.  Eric  Baker,  1  Central  Buildings,  Westminster,  London,  S.W.  1,  England 

Mrs.  F.  O.  Bennett,  56  Armagh  Street,  Christchurch  C.  1,  New  Zealand 

Dr.  H.  Berkhof,  Horstlaan  3,  Driebergen,  Netherlands 

Dr.  P.  O.  Bersell,  5320  Brookview  Avenue,  Minneapolis  24,  U.S.A. 

Dr.  Eugene  C.  Blake,  510  Witherspoon  Buildings,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

Dr.  Kathleen  Bliss,  Oatscroft,  Heyshott,  Midhurst,  Sussex,  England 
The  Rev.  J.  R.  Boyd,  24  Myrtlefield  Park,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland 
Mrs.  Frank  Brooks,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa,  U.S.A. 

Dr.  George  W.  Buckner,  Missions  Building,  222  Downey  Avenue,  Indianapolis  7, 
Ind.,  U.S.A. 

Bishop  Jan  Chabada,  Kuzmanyo  5/11,  Bratislava,  Czechoslovakia 
The  Rev.  P.  K.  Dagadu,  Christian  Council,  P.O.B.  919,  Accra,  Gold  Coast,  West 
Africa 

Bishop  Angus  Dun,  1702  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  N.W.  Washington  6,  U.S.A. 

Dr.  A.  Eeg-Olofsson,  Gronviksvagen  3,  Bromma  (Stockholm),  Sweden 
Professor  H.  C.  W.  d’Espine,  Avenue  Combes  2,  Geneva,  Switzerland 
Bishop  H.  Fuglsang-Damgaard,  Norregade  11,  Copenhagen  K,  Denmark 
Mr.  B.  J.  Hartwell,  3  Dunbar  Road,  Hillside,  Southport,  Lancs.,  England 
Professor  J.  L.  Hromadka,  Moravska  45,  Praha  XII,  Czechoslovakia 
Professor  B.  Ioannidis,  Faculty  of  Theology,  University  of  Athens,  Greece 
Dr.  J.  H.  Jackson,  3101  South  Parkway,  Chicago,  Ill.,  U.S.A. 

The  Metropolitan  of  Malta,  James,  17  route  de  Malagnou,  Geneva,  Switzerland 
The  Metropolitan  of  Philadelphia,  James,  Rum  Ortodoks  Patrikhanesi,  Fener,  Istanbul, 
Turkey 

Mrs.  Ernest  Jarvis,  29  Lilybank  Gardens,  Glasgow  W  2,  Scotland 
Dr.  M.  Kozaki,  5  Enokizaka,  Akasaka,  Minato-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan 
Bishop  Joh.  Lilje,  Friesenstrasse  29,  Hannover,  Germany 
Mrs.  Margit  Lindstrom,  Lundsberg,  Sweden 

Dr.  Ralph  W.  Lloyd,  Maryville  College,  Maryville,  Tenn.,  U.S.A. 

Bishop  William  C.  Martin,  1910  Main  Street,  Room  501,  Dallas  1,  Texas,  U.S.A. 
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Mr.  Francis  P.  Miller,  Box  3665  University  Station,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  U.S.A. 
Bishop  J.  E.  L.  Newbigin,  Tallakulam,  Madurai,  India 

Bishop  D.  Ward  Nichols,  1517  North  Sixteenth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

Dr.  M.  Niemoeller,  Brentanostr.  3,  Wiesbaden,  Germany 
Dr.  W.  Niesel,  Schoeller  b/Dornap,  Germany 

Prof.  A.  T.  Nikolainen,  Solnantie  16,  Helsinki-Munkkiniemi,  Finland 
Bishop  G.  Noth,  Tauscherstr.  44,  Dresden  A.  21,  Germany 
Professor  L.  Pap,  Raday  utca  28,  Budapest,  Hungary 
Mr.  Charles  Parlin,  20  Exchange  Place,  New  York  5,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

The  Rev.  Father  Korah  Philipos,  Cheria  Pally,  Kottayam,  India 
Pastor  P.  T.  Poincenot,  18  rue  Viette,  Montbeliard  (Doubs),  France 
Dean  Liston  Pope,  409  Prospect  Street,  New  Haven  11,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

Principal  H.  Roberts,  2  College  House,  Richmond  College,  Richmond,  Surrey,  England 
Dr.  Henry  F.  Schuh,  57  E.  Main  Street,  Columbus  15,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Swain,  “Treetops”,  Craigville,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Professor  W.  S.  Tindal,  16  Lauder  Road,  Edinburgh  9,  Scotland 
Bishop  Lajos  Vetoe,  Ulloi  ut  24,  Budapest,  Hungary 
Professor  Charles  Westphal,  62  rue  de  Rome,  Paris  VIII,  France 
Dr.  M.  R.  Zigler,  17  route  de  Malagnou,  Geneva,  Switzerland 


Substitutes  : 

Bishop  John  Cullberg,  Vasteras,  Sweden  (for  Archbishop  Brilioth) 

The  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  35  Great  Peter  Street,  Westminster,  London  S.W.  1, 
England  (for  the  Bishop  of  Guildford) 

The  Rev.  Henrik  Hauge,  Roahagan  25,  Roa,  Oslo,  Norway  (for  Bishop  Smemo) 

The  Rev.  R.  A.  Hickin,  17  Lorraine  Gardens,  Ashtead,  Surrey,  England  (for  Arch¬ 
bishop  Mowll) 

Professor  P.  J.  Jans,  Kerkstraat  1,  Amersfoort,  Netherlands  (for  Archbishop  Rinkel) 

The  Rev.  Ernest  E.  Long,  421  Wesley  Bldgs,  299  Queen  St.  West,  Toronto  2B,  Ont., 
Canada  (for  Dr.  Nicholson) 

Father  Makary  El-Souriany,  Coptic  Sunday  Schools,  Guiza,  Egypt  (for  Dr.  Atiya) 

Bishop  R.  B.  Manikam,  Tranquebar  House,  Tiruchirapalli,  South  India  (for  Mr.  David) 

The  Rt.  Rev.  H.  D.  Martin,  Bishop  of  Saskatchewan,  Bishopsthorpe,  Prince  Albert, 
Saskatchewan,  Canada  (for  Canon  Judd) 

The  Rev.  R.  D.  Say,  The  Rectory,  Hatfield,  Herts.,  England  (for  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury) 

Dr.  Eugene  L.  Smith,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.  (for  Bishop  Oxnam) 

The  Rev.  Robert  C.  Stanger,  4250  N.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago  13,  Ill.,  U.S.A.  (for 
Dr.  Wagner) 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft,  906  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio,  U.S.A,, 
(for  President  N.  M.  Pusey) 


Representatives  from  Member  Churches  not  already  represented  on  the  Central  Committee 

Bishop  Gyorgy  Argay,  Hungarian  Lutheran  Church  in  Roumania,  Kossuth  Lajos 
Nr.  1,  Cluj,  Roumania 

Superintendent  Georg  Cymorek,  Evang.  Church  of  the  Augsburgian  Confession  in 
Silesia,  Nanivach  7,  Cesky  Tesin,  Czechoslovakia 

The  Rev.  Frank  G.  Engel,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Australia,  8  Albany  Road,  Toorak, 
Melbourne  S.E.  2,  Australia 

The  Rev.  A.  L.  Kwansa,  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Gold  Coast,  P.O.  Box  1800,  Accra, 
Gold  Coast,  West  Africa 

Professor  Albert  Maksay,  Reformed  Church  in  Roumania,  Piata  Malinovsky  13, 
Cluj,  Roumania 

Bishop  H.  Mueller,  Lutheran  Church  of  Roumania,  Hermannstadt-Sibiu,  Roumania 

Professor  Dr.  W.  Niemczyk,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburgian  Confession, 
Rektor  Theol.  Akademie,  ul.  Kaliska  9  m.  1,  Warsaw  22-Ochota,  Poland 

Dr.  Edgar  F.  Romig,  Reformed  Church  in  America,  West  End  Collegiate  Church, 
1  West  77  Street,  New  York  23,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Bishop  Emerich  Varga,  Reformed  Christian  Church  in  Slovakia,  Druzby  41,  Rimavska 
Sobota,  Czechoslovakia 
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The  Chairman  of  the  1MC 

President  John  A.  Mackay,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.J.,  U.S.A. 

Consultants  from  the  1MC 

Dr.  Charles  Ranson,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Dr.  Glora  Wysner,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Observer  from  the  Chinese  Churches 

Bishop  Kuang  Hsun  Ting,  Chung  Hua  Sheng  Kung  Hui,  c/o  Peking  Hotel,  Room  639, 
Peking,  China 

Consultants  from  Divisional  Committees  and  from  the  Joint  Committee 

Dr.  Marc  Boegner,  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action,  47  rue  de  Clichy, 
Paris  IXe,  France 

Mr.  Roderick  S.  French,  Chairman  of  the  Youth  Department,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  414  W.  121st  St.,  New  York  27,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Professor  Dr.  W.  Freytag,  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Studies,  Mittelweg  143, 
Hamburg  13,  Germany 

Sir  Kenneth  Grubb,  Chairman  of  the  CCIA,  59  Bryanston  Street,  Marble  Arch, 
London  W.  1,  England 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Mackie,  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Croftlands, 
Biggar,  Scotland 

President  H.  P.  Van  Dusen,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  IMC  and  WCC, 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  Broadway  at  120th  St.,  New  York  27,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Consultants  from  Fraternal  Bodies  : 

Dr.  Jesse  M.  Bader,  Flatiron  Building,  Room  902,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10, 
N.Y.  (World  Convention  of  the  Churches  of  Christ) 

Mr.  Olivier  Beguin,  146  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London  E.C.  4,  England  (United  Bible 
Societies) 

Bishop  Albert  Bereczky,  Abonyi  u.  21,  Budapest  XIV  (Hungarian  Ecumenical  Council) 
Dr.  Nelson  Chappel,  Room  1036,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
(WCCE) 

Mr.  John  Deschner,  95  Dorenstr.,  Binnigen,  Baseband,  Switzerland  (WSCF) 

The  Rev.  A.  M.  Elliffe,  Superintendent  Otago  Presbyterian  Social  Service  Association, 
POB  374,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand  (National  Council  of  Churches  in  New  Zealand) 
The  Rev.  W.  J.  Gallagher,  3  Willcocks  St.,  Toronto  5,  Ont.,  Canada  (Canadian 
Council  of  Churches) 

Dr.  W.  F.  Golterman,  Vossiusstraat  26  II,  Amsterdam  Z,  Netherlands  (Ecumenical 
Council  of  the  Netherlands) 

Mr.  Herbert  M.  Hadley,  Woodbrooke,  Selly  Oak,  Birmingham  29,  England  (Friends 
World  Committee  for  Consultation) 

Mr.  B.  J.  Hartwell  (see  members  of  Central  Committee)  (International  Congregational 
Council) 

Dr.  Paul  Huber,  Ginnheimer  Landstr.  174,  Ginnheim  b/Frankfurt  am  Main,  Germany 
(Arbeitsgemeinschaft  Christlicher  Kirchen  in  Deutschland) 

Dr.  Harry  Johansson,  Sigtuna,  Sweden  (Swedish  Ecumenical  Council) 

Dr.  Paul  M.  Limbert,  37  quai  Wilson,  Geneva,  Switzerland  (World  Alliance  of  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Associations) 

The  Rev.  Kaj  Erik  Lindquist,  Vendersgade  28,  Copenhagen  K,  Denmark  (Ecumenical 
Council  of  Denmark) 

Dr.  Carl  E.  Lund-Quist,  17  route  de  Malagnou,  Geneva,  Switzerland  (Lutheran 
World  Federation) 

Dr.  Arnold  T.  Ohrn,  1628  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.  Washington  9,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 
(Baptist  World  Alliance) 

Miss  Elizabeth  Palmer,  37  quai  Wilson,  Geneva,  Switzerland  (YWCA) 

Dr.  M.  Pradervand,  17  route  de  Malagnou,  Geneva,  Switzerland  (World  Presbyterian 
Alliance) 

Principal  H.  Roberts  (see  members  of  Central  Committee)  (World  Methodist  Council) 
Dr.  Roy  G.  Ross,  297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.  (National  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.) 
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The  Rev.  Kenneth  Slack,  10  Eaton  Gate,  London  S.W.  1,  England  (British  Council 
of  Churches) 

The  Rev.  Alan  C.  Watson,  603  Toorak  Rd.,  Melbourne  S.E.  2,  Australia  (Australian 
Council  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches) 


Special  Consultant  : 

Bishop  John  Peter,  Hungarian  Reformed  Church,  Kalvin-Platz  17,  Debrecen,  Hungary 


Guests  : 

Bishop  Aladar  Arday,  Reformed  Church  of  Roumania 

Bishop  Lad.  Dezsery,  Lutheran  Church  of  Hungary,  Puskin-u.  12,  Budapest  VIII 
Bishop  Elemer  Gyory,  Hungarian  Reformed  Church,  Papa,  Hungary 
Prof.  Imre  Kadar,  Chief  Councillor  of  the  Gen.  Convention  of  the  Hungarian  Reformed 
Church,  Abonyi-u.  21,  Budapest  XIV,  Hungary 
Pres.  Laszlo  Szabo,  President  of  the  Hungarian  Baptist  Church,  Aradi  u.  48,  Buda¬ 
pest  VI,  Hungary 

The  Rev.  Janos  Szecsey,  Methodist  Church  of  Hungary,  Felsoerdosor  5  11.18, 
Budapest  VI,  Hungary 

Bishop  Janos  Vasarhelyi,  Reformed  Church  of  Roumania,  Cluj,  Roumania 


Staff : 


The  Rev.  Paul  Abrecht,  WCC,  Geneva 

Dr.  Robert  S.  Bilheimer,  WCC,  Geneva 

Dr.  Samuel  McCrea  Cavert,  WCC,  New  York 

Dr.  Edgar  Chandler,  WCC,  Geneva 

Dr.  Leslie  E.  Cooke,  WCC,  Geneva 

The  Rev.  William  Du  Val,  WCC,  Geneva 

The  Rev.  John  Garrett,  WCC,  Geneva 

Dr.  Norman  Goodall,  WCC-IMC,  London 

Dr.  H.  H.  Harms,  WCC,  Geneva 

The  Rev.  Francis  H.  House,  WCC,  Geneva 

The  Rev.  Raymond  E.  Maxwell,  WCC,  Geneva 

Pastor  D.  Micheli,  CCIA,  Geneva 

Pastor  B.  T.  Molander,  WCC,  Geneva 

Pastor  A.  Mobbs,  Celigny,  Geneva 

Dr.  J.  R.  Nelson,  WCC,  Geneva 

The  Rev.  D.  T.  Niles,  Jaffna,  Ceylon 

Prof.  O.  F.  Nolde,  CCIA,  New  York 

Mr.  Frank  Northam,  WCC,  Geneva 

Dr.  Elfan  Rees,  CCIA,  Geneva 

The  Rev.  E.  H.  Robertson,  UBS,  Geneva 

Dr.  H.  Schomer,  WCC,  Geneva 

Bishop  F.  Sigg,  Zurich 

Mr.  John  Taylor,  WCC,  Geneva 

Miss  B.  Thompson,  WCC,  Geneva 

Miss  Helen  Turnbull,  WCC,  Geneva 

Pastor  L.  Vischer,  Herblingen,  Switzerland 

Dr.  W.  A.  Visser  ’t  Hooft,  WCC,  Geneva 

Pastor  H.  R.  Weber,  WCC,  Geneva 

Dr.  Charles  West,  WCC,  Geneva 

Mr.  A.  de  Weymarn,  WCC,  Geneva 

Dr.  H.  H.  Wolf,  WCC,  Geneva 
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Appendix  II 


Greetings  by  Bishop  Bereczky 

On  behalf  of  the  constituent  churches  and  congregations,  the  Ecumenical  Council  of 
Hungarian  Churches  wholeheartedly  welcomes  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  and  all  guests  attending  the  Central  Committee’s  meeting.  We  hope  that  the 
discussions  of  the  Central  Committee  and  the  encounters  of  our  guests  with  the  Hungarian 
congregations  will  offer  a  unique  opportunity  for  imparting  spiritual  gifts  so  that  we  “may 
be  mutually  encouraged  by  one  another’s  faith.” 

We  are  aware  of  the  great  responsibility  which  we  shouldered  when,  for  promoting 
the  unity  and  common  service  of  the  churches  living  in  various  parts  of  the  divided  world, 
we  made  the  decision  to  invite  the  Central  Committee  to  our  country.  We  are  grateful 
to  God  for  prompting  us  to  extend  our  invitation,  and  we  are  also  thankful  for  the  brother¬ 
ly  manner  in  which  our  invitation  was  accepted.  We  invited  the  Central  Committee 
in  the  hope  that,  on  the  occasion  of  its  meeting,  by  the  deliberations  and  by  the  testimonies 
rendered  in  our  congregations,  we  shall  have  the  experience  of  the  integrating  work  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

There  are  numerous  indications  which  strengthen  this  hope  in  us.  Our  congregations 
gave  a  fresh  evidence  of  the  devotion  of  their  prayers  for  the  fellowship  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  by  raising,  on  a  single  Sunday,  the  1st  of  July,  the  sum  of  about  200,000  Forints 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Central  Committee  in  Hungary.  We  are  also  encouraged  by  the 
unparallelled  interest  —  beyond  all  our  expectations  —  that  the  sister  churches  abroad  are 
taking  in  the  Central  Committee’s  meeting.  The  number  of  members  and  guests  coming 
from  other  countries  has  probably  come  to  200.  The  meeting  will  be  most  widely  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  various  branches  of  confessional  traditions  and  of  the  churches  living  amidst 
different  social  and  political  circumstances,  so  that  this  meeting  of  ours  in  Hungary  may 
witness,  in  a  new  and  impressive  manner,  both  in  the  Church  and  outside,  to  the  world¬ 
embracing  calling  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

The  repeated  indications  of  international  relaxation  also  help  to  remove  the  obstacles 
which  impede  the  widening  of  our  ecumenical  service.  The  fact  that  all  members  of  the 
Central  Committee  received  their  passports  from  their  respective  governments  and  that  the 
government  of  the  Hungarian  People’s  Republic  issued  visas  to  all  Central  Committee 
members  and  guests  applying  is  a  no  small  indication,  for  the  churches,  of  international 
relaxation.  This  lessening  of  tension,  while  reducing  the  chances  of  war  in  this  atomic 
age  of  ours,  also  means  that  the  danger  of  possible  ruptures  in  inter-church  relations,  owing 
to  international  differences,  has  also  lessened,  and  the  opportunities  of  having  fellowship 
with  one  another  and  of  bearing  common  witness  to  our  Lord  have  increased.  There  has 
always  been  an  energetic  endeavour  in  our  churches  and  ecumenical  fellowship  —  although 
beset  by  the  manifold  temptations  arising  in  the  course  of  international  disputes,  yet  alive 
even  at  the  times  of  the  most  severe  crises  —  to  work  for  the  lessening  of  international 
tension.  We  thankfully  remember  now  that  it  was  even  in  the  summer  of  1954,  at  the 
Second  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  then  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
that  we  invited  the  Central  Committee  to  our  country.  And  even  earlier,  already  in  January, 
1953,  at  the  Lucknow  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee,  we  invited  the  preparatory  com¬ 
missions  of  the  Evanston  Assembly  to  Hungary.  We  also  remember  with  gratitude  that 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  was  able  to  utter  effective  words  of  reconciliation  on  the 
Korean  problem  at  Lucknow,  and  on  the  general  problems  of  international  tension  at 
Evanston. 

We  hope  to  be  now  participants  in  ecumenical  events  which  will  exert  their  favourable 
influence  on  the  further  lessening  of  international  tension  as  well  as  on  our  united  ministra¬ 
tions.  We  may  become  instruments  in  the  work  of  creating  a  spiritual  climate,  both  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West,  which  will  secure  the  foundations  of  a  life  more  worthy  of  man 
for  the  peoples  and  also  offer,  for  the  churches  living  under  different  political  conditions, 
new  and  great  opportunities  of  joint  service.  If  we  rise  above  the  existing  conflicts,  then, 
with  a  common  responsibility  as  churches,  we  may  make  contributions  to  the  end  that 
the  responsible  powers  consolidate  the  present  stage  of  relaxation,  by  settling  certain 
problems  of  detail  which  are  most  ripe  for  negotiations,  thus  working  for  the  further  les¬ 
sening  of  tensions.  It  is  clear  to  all  of  us  that,  on  the  problem  of  disarmament  and  on  the 
banning  of  experiments  with  thermo-nuclear  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  agreement 
could  be  reached  even  now  which  might  lead  to  a  further  lessening  of  international 
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tension.  It  is  necessary  that  the  churches  take  a  stand,  with  renewed  strength,  for  such 
an  agreement. 

We  hope  that  our  meeting  now,  while  seriously  grappling  with  great  issues,  will  bridge 
over  deep  chasms  and  destroy  strong  walls  of  partition.  The  meetings  arising  from 
our  piesent  gathering  may  gradually  lead  to  the  stage  when  the  human  race,  which  was 
created  of  one  blood  and  the  Church  living  in  the  faith  of  the  one  Lord,  will  dissolve  the 
power  blocs  and  abolish  the  frontiers  of  the  existing  zones  so  that  the  armament  race  may 
be  replaced  by  friendly  competition  in  the  good  things  of  life.  The  practice  of  fellowship 
like  ours  now  may  effectively  contribute  to  the  work  of  bringing  about  a  state  of  affairs 
where  peoples  will  live  side  by  side  as  “open  societies,”  sharing,  by  intensified  contacts, 
their  spiritual,  cultural  and  economic  values  with  one  another. 

We  open  our  doors  and  hearts,  with  gladness  and  hope,  to  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  all  our  guests.  We  pray  that  we  may  now  witness 
together  to  the  efficacy  of  our  High  Priest’s  prayer  “that  they  all  may  be  one.” 


Appendix  III 


Report  of  the  General  Secretary 


It  is  now  ten  years  ago  that  the  foundations  were  laid  for  the  World  Council’s  work 
in  the  post-war  period.  Early  in  1946  the  first  post-war  meeting  of  the  Provisional  Com¬ 
mittee  was  held.  That  Committee  was  confronted  by  a  completely  new  situation  character¬ 
ized  on  the  one  hand  by  very  great  needs,  but  also  on  the  other  hand  by  a  greatly  strength¬ 
ened  sense  of  the  necessity  of  ecumenical  cooperation. 

Looking  back  we  must  be  grateful  that  these  leaders,  a  good  many  of  whom  were  new¬ 
comers  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  were  willing  at  a  time  when  the  World  Council  was 
still  in  process  of  formation,  to  plan  and  accept  responsibility  for  timely  development  which 
gave  real  substance  to  the  Council’s  programme  and  helped  greatly  in  increasing  the  number 
of  participating  churches  from  50  in  1946  to  150  at  the  time  of  the  first  Assembly  two  years 
later.  Thus  the  Provisional  Committee  confirmed  the  creation  of  the  Reconstruction  Depart¬ 
ment  which  was  later  to  become  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees. 
And  it  approved  the  creation  of  three  other  branches  of  activity,  all  starting  in  1946  :  the 
Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs  (with  the  IMC),  the  Ecumenical 
Institute  and  the  Youth  Department.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  the  Youth  Department 
held  its  first  meeting  at  Bossey  ;  at  a  conference  in  Cambridge  organised  by  Dr.  Walter 
Van  Kirk,  whose  recent  death  we  so  much  deplore,  the  CCIA  was  launched,  and  a  few 
weeks  later  the  first  course  for  laymen  opened  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute.  Our  congratula¬ 
tions  to  the  four  who  celebrate  their  tenth  anniversary  can  best  be  expressed  by  saying 
sincerely  :  that  we  can  no  longer  conceive  of  the  World  Council  without  them  and  that 
there  are  many  men  and  women  in  the  world  who  have  a  deeper  and  wider  understanding 
of  the  fullness  of  the  Christian  life  and  witness  through  the  work  and  activities  of  these 
aspects  of  the  WCC. 

Problems  of  growth 

During  these  past  ten  years  the  work  of  the  Council  has  continued  to  grow.  The  50 
churches  of  1946  have  increased  to  162  in  1956  ;  another  six  departments  have  been  added ; 
the  staff  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  in  spite  of  the  acquisition  of  several  buildings 
in  the  course  of  the  years  the  problem  of  space  in  our  headquarters  has  again  become  an 
acute  one. 

An  impression  of  the  development  of  our  committee  work  and  our  consultations  with 
churchmen  and  churchwomen  of  all  parts  of  the  world  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that 
during  the  last  three  weeks  in  July  we  had  22  different  committees  and  conferences  meeting 
in  Germany  on  various  aspects  of  the  WCC’s  work. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  seem  that  we  may  look  forward  to  a  considerable  further 
increase  in  the  membership  of  the  Council.  Certain  large  churches  which  had  so  far  not 
participated  in  our  movement  have  recently  shown  that  they  are  now  desirous  to  enter 
into  closer  relations  with  it.  We  may  also  hope  that  many  more  younger  churches  in  Asia 
and  Africa  especially  will  come  in  in  the  relatively  near  future. 
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Is  this  quick  growth  of  the  World  Council  a  reason  for  rejoicing  or  a  reason  for  alarm  ? 
There  are  those  who  speak  with  enthusiasm  about  this  rapid  development  of  the  World 
Council ;  there  are  those  who  express  grave  concern  over  the  growing  up  of  what  seems 
to  them  a  dangerously  large  organisation.  But  the  real  issue  is  not  in  the  first  place  whether 
we  grow  quickly  or  slowly,  whether  we  have  a  large  or  a  small  organisation  but  whether 
this  process  of  growth  is  a  healthy  or  an  unhealthy  process.  And  it  would  seem  that  we 
must  therefore  ask  the  following  three  questions  : 

a)  Is  the  Council’s  growth  the  result  of  institutional  self-affirmation  or  does  it  grow 
in  response  to  real  needs  in  the  life  of  the  churches  ? 

b )  Does  the  Council  develop  roots  in  the  life  of  the  churches  ? 

c)  Is  the  growth  of  the  Council  a  balanced,  harmonious  growth? 

I  will  try  to  give  brief  answers  to  these  questions.  Every  organisation,  ecclesiastical 
or  secular,  is  in  danger  of  succumbing  to  the  sociological  process  of  self-perpetuation  and 
self-aggrandizement  for  its  own  sake.  This  danger  is  probably  all  the  greater  when  a  new 
body  is  created  which  meets  with  a  very  real  measure  of  response.  Almost  before  one 
realises  it  such  an  institution  begins  to  be  so  convinced  of  its  indispensable  function  that 
it  conceives  its  own  existence  and  expansion  as  a  sufficient  standard  of  all  its  actions. 

Institutions  which  fall  into  this  temptation  are  on  the  way  towards  sterility.  In  the 
case  of  the  World  Council  this  would  be  all  the  more  catastrophic  since  its  very  raison 
d'etre  is  to  serve  the  churches,  so  that  a  World  Council  existing  fot  its  own  sake  is  a  contra¬ 
diction  in  itself.  We  must  therefore  be  doubly  watchful  that  nothing  in  our  life  or  activities 
is  ever  undertaken  with  the  purpose  to  magnify  the  Council  simply  as  an  organisation. 
By  our  very  nature  we  are  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  a  service-agency  and  we  must  resist 
every  move  toward  making  the  Council  a  centralised  executive  body  apart  from  the  churches 
which  compose  it. 

I  believe  on  the  whole  that  we  have  succeeded  so  far  in  maintaining  this  principle. 
Every  one  of  our  activities  has  grown  up  in  response  to  real  needs  and  demands  of  the 
churches  as  expressed  through  the  voice  of  the  Assembly.  As  a  result  we  have  sometimes 
been  accused  of  lack  of  courage  in  ecumenical  pioneering.  But  our  reason  for  inaction 
in  matters  which  had  not  been  decided  upon  by  the  churches  together  was  and  is  simply 
that  we  fail  in  our  greatest  objective  as  soon  as  we  try  to  exist  by  ourselves  and  apart  from 
the  life  of  the  churches. 

Fortunately  that  does  not  mean  that  the  World  Council  can  never  act  and  is  merely 
a  talking  shop.  For  the  churches  have  given  the  Council  a  specific  mandate  to  act  in  certain 
fields.  It  is  an  impressive  fact  that  the  CCIA  which  is  empowered  to  act  in  the  most  difficult 
and  controversial  field  of  international  relations  has  gained  such  very  widespread  confidence 
in  our  whole  constituency.  We  owe  this  in  the  first  place  to  the  wisdom  of  its  director. 
Dr.  Nolde,  who  has  both  the  gift  of  instinctive  understanding  of  the  convictions  of  the 
churches  and  the  gift  of  insight  into  the  complexities  of  international  intergovernmental 
relations.  Our  largest  single  operation,  our  work  among  refugees,  is  another  example  of 
an  activity  which  can  best  be  performed  on  an  international  scale  and  which  has  therefore 
been  entrusted  to  the  Council.  And  it  is  likely  that  in  the  present-day  world  in  which  the 
international  and  ecumenical  approach  is  often  more  welcome  than  the  national  or  con¬ 
fessional  approach  other  tasks  will  be  entrusted  to  the  Council.  The  basic  principles  remains, 
however,  that  this  can  only  happen  if  and  when  the  churches  themselves  feel  the  need  of 
such  an  approach  and  that  we  continue  to  be  on  our  guard  against  any  tendencies  to  make 
the  Council  a  self-contained  superstructure. 

The  second  and  related  question  :  “Does  the  WCC  develop  roots  in  the  life  of  the 
churches?,”  is  at  the  present  time  still  an  open  question.  For  there  are  both  encouraging 
and  discouraging  signs  and  the  situation  differs  greatly  as  between  different  areas  and 
different  churches. 

The  question  has  two  aspects  :  the  commitment  of  the  churches  in  their  institutional 
life  and  the  participation  at  the  level  of  the  local  parish  and  the  individual  church  member. 
With  regard  to  the  first  we  can  say  that,  as  the  report  of  the  response  of  the  churches  to 
the  reports  of  the  second  Assembly  shows,  we  have  made  some  progress.  The  Evanston 
Assembly  reports  have  been  more  widely  and  thoroughly  studied  and  have  been  critically 
evaluated  by  a  larger  number  of  churches  than  the  reports  of  the  first  Assembly.  But  there 
are  still  many  churches  which  have  not  yet  discovered  ways  and  means  to  participate  respon¬ 
sibly  in  the  ecumenical  discussion.  On  the  other  hand  the  sense  of  commitment  can  express 
itself  also  in  other  ways,  especially  in  regular  attendance  of  meetings,  in  financial  contribu¬ 
tions,  etc.  And  in  these  regards  we  have  reason  to  be  very  greatly  encouraged. 
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Do  we  also  reach  the  grass  roots?  There  is  no  simple  answer  to  this  question.  Those 
of  us  who  have  visited  many  churches  in  many  countries  come  back  with  very  contrasting 
impressions  :  we  find,  sometimes  in  one  and  the  same  church,  congregations  or  parishes 
with  a  deep  sence  of  the  reality  of  the  ecumenical  fellowship,  and  others  to  whom  that  fellow¬ 
ship  means  nothing  at  all.  But  we  can  say  this  :  If  we  add  up  the  number  of  church  members 
who  get  an  opportunity  for  direct  ecumenical  experience  through  the  Ecumenical  Institute, 
through  the  work  camps,  through  visitation  such  as  carried  out  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
by  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  through  meetings  organised  by  the  churches  in  a 
given  country,  but  with  a  strong  ecumenical  emphasis  such  as  the  Kirchentag,  or  who  share 
in  some  way  in  ecumenical  action,  e.g.  through  giving  to  or  receiving  inter-church  aid,  we 
find  that  the  army  of  those  in  whose  Christian  life  participation  in  the  ecumenical  community 
has  become  a  spiritual  fact  and  necessity  is  constantly  growing.  In  this  connection  it  has 
also  been  very  encouraging  to  find  that  the  use  of  the  Whitsun  message  of  our  Presidents 
in  the  services  of  local  congregations  has  greatly  increased  during  the  last  years. 

With  regard  to  the  third  question  whether  the  growth  of  the  World  Council  is  a  harmonious 
growth,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  main  issue  is  whether  theology  and  policy,  reflection  and 
action  are  in  step  or  out  of  step  in  our  life.  There  are  those  who  feel  that  the  World  Council 
is  already  too  much  concerned  with  theology.  Personally  I  fear  that  our  real  weakness  is  the 
opposite.  We  have  our  important  theological  commissions  of  “Faith  and  Order”;  we  have 
the  Biblical  study  on  the  Lordship  of  Christ  and  these  fulfil  an  important  function.  But 
we  give  little  if  any  time  to  the  serious  study  of  the  theological  problems  arising  in  the  life 
of  the  World  Council  itself.  Now  it  is  increasingly  clear  that  many  of  our  structural  and 
organisational  problems  are  essentially  theological.  The  relation  of  the  World  Council  to 
the  missionary  movement,  the  relation  between  inter-church  aid  on  the  one  hand  and  the  evan¬ 
gelistic  and  missionary  task  on  the  other,  or  the  task  of  the  Church  in  areas  of  rapid  social 
change,  or  the  vocation  of  the  laity,  or  the  cooperation  of  men  and  women,  or  the  question 
of  our  Basis,  or  the  whole  problem  of  the  ecclesiological  implications  of  the  existence  of 
the  World  Council,  or  a  host  of  other  seemingly  practical  issues,  cannot  be  clarified  if  we 
do  not  arrive  at  a  clear  theology  concerning  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  Church.  Who  is 
to  produce  this  theology  which  is  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  our  own  work  ?  It  is  unfortunately 
a  fact  that  there  is  no  one  in  the  full  time  service  of  the  World  Council  who  can  give  a  major 
part  of  his  time  to  theological  study.  The  staff  of  our  Division  of  Studies  or  of  our  Ecumenical 
Institute  does  not  consist  of  men  or  women  who  spend  their  time  in  quiet  scholarly  study, 
but  of  men  who  have  their  hands  more  than  full  with  the  largely  administrative  tasks  of 
organising  and  coordinating  ecumenical  study  work  and  who  must  do  most  of  their  reading 
and  thinking  in  aeroplanes  or  outside  their  office  hours.  So  in  this  matter  we  are  largely 
dependent  on  voluntary  help  from  the  theologians  in  the  different  churches.  Few  of  them 
have  yet  discovered  the  importance  of  these  questions.  In  fact  it  would  seem  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  theological  literature  about  the  Council  is  written  by  theologians  of  churches  which 
are  not  members  of  the  Council.  Is  the  Council  in  spite  of  its  youth  already  too  much  taken 
for  granted  by  its  own  member  churches,  especially  its  theologians  ?  We  must  hope  that 
before  long  the  theological  faculties  will  give  us  the  help  we  need  in  order  to  get  firm  ground 
under  our  feet  in  our  further  development. 


The  World  Council  and  Missions 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  point  at  which  the  growth  of  the  World  Council  is  most 
necessary,  and  at  which  there  may  be  the  most  important  developments  in  the  next  few 
years.  I  refer  to  the  relation  of  the  World  Council  to  the  missionary  movement,  as  it  expresses 
itself  in  the  International  Missionary  Council.  We  need  not  repeat  how  much  the  ecumenical 
movement  owes  to  the  missionary  movement.  One  way  to  illustrate  this  is  that  the  founder 
of  the  IMC  was  our  first  Honorary  President,  John  R.  Mott ;  that  a  former  secretary  of 
the  IMC,  J.H.  Oldham,  worked  out  the  plan  to  form  a  World  Council  of  Churches  in  1937 
and  that  one  of  the  two  first  General  Secretaries  of  the  WCC  was  at  the  same  time  a  secretary 
of  the  IMC  :  William  Paton.  In  1948  it  was  decided  that  the  WCC  and  IMC  should  be 
known  as  bodies  in  association  with  each  other  and  since  that  day  the  activities  of  the  two 
organisations  have  been  interrelated  at  very  many  points.  But  association  is  not  synonymous 
with  integration.  Association  has  certainly  meant  that  we  have  been  able  to  do  many  things 
together  but  as  long  as  there  are  two  distinct  bodies  the  impression  is  given  that  cooperation 
and  the  search  for  unity  of  the  churches  do  not  necessarily  lead  to  or  express  themselves 
in  a  missionary  outreach  or  that  missionary  activity  is  something  apart  from  the  normal 
life  of  the  Church.  Now  we  have  all  learned  to  think  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  relation 
to  its  mission  and  we  have  learned  to  think  of  the  mission  of  the  Church  as  rooted  in  its 
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very  nature  and  life.  So  the  relationship  of  association  does  not  fully  correspond  to  the 
best  and  deepest  insights  which  have  been  given  to  us  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  are  other  strong  reasons  for  integration  :  the  complications  which  the 
continuation  of  two  distinct  organisations  create  for  the  younger  churches  ;  the  danger 
of  increasing  overlapping,  the  need  for  a  coordinated  policy  with  regard  to  mission  and  inter¬ 
church  aid. 

So  we  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  that  the  time  seems  to  be  ripe  for  a  concrete  study 
of  the  real  meaning  and  implications  of  integration.  It  is  clear  that  among  these  implications 
will  be  important  adjustments  in  our  present  form  of  organisation  and  possibly  also  in  our 
constitution.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  linking  of  the  missionary  dimension  with  those 
other  dimensions  of  the  total  task  of  the  churches  with  which  we  are  already  directly  concerned 
is  so  necessary  for  the  spiritual  health  of  the  ecumenical  movement  that  we  should  be  willing 
to  go  far  in  making  such  necessary  adjustments  which  are  compatible  with  the  basic  principles 
underlying  the  covenant  which  the  churches  made  at  Amsterdam  in  1948. 


The  present  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee 

This  is  a  year  in  which  the  World  Council  has  the  privilege  of  holding  meetings  in  two 
parts  of  the  world  in  which  it  had  not  yet  presented  itself :  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  our 
meetings  in  Australia  brought  us  in  close  contact  with  the  churches  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  And  now  we  meet  for  the  first  time  in  Hungary  and  indeed  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  have  special  representation  from  the  churches  in  this  area.  This  is  in  line  with  our  desire 
to  be  in  direct  personal  relations  with  all  churches  in  our  membership  and  that  not  only 
with  their  leadership,  but  also  with  their  congregations  and  members. 

The  invitation  to  hold  this  meeting  in  Hungary  as  Bishop  Bereczky  reminded  us,  was 
extended  by  the  Hungarian  Churches  in  1954  and  accepted  in  1955.  At  that  time  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  churches  in  this  part  of  the  world  and  those  in  other  parts  were  still  very  limited. 
In  the  meantime  there  has  been  a  considerable  change  in  the  international  atmosphere, 
which  has  certainly  facilitated  the  preparation  of  this  meeting.  By  accepting  the  invitation, 
the  World  Council  showed  once  again  that  it  lives  its  own  life  in  complete  independence 
from  any  particular  political  or  economic  system  or  ideology  and  desires  to  render  its  witness 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  wherever  it  can  get  a  chance  to  do  so.  At  the  same  time  we  believe 
that  churches  living  under  differing  systems  can  and  must  learn  from  each  other.  There  is 
a  mutual  correction  in  seeing  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  which  is  one  of  the  most  precious 
things  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  If  all  of  us  remember  that  we  may  have  a  log  in  our 
own  eyes,  we  will  be  more  humble  in  asking  about  the  speck  we  seem  to  notice  in  the  eye 
of  our  brother  ;  and  we  may  in  this  way  help  to  make  sure  that  our  own  specks  do  not  become 
logs.  That  does  not  mean  a  general  relavitism  with  regard  to  the  forms  of  political  and  social 
life.  What  we  have  said  together  in  Amsterdam  and  Evanston  about  these  matters  is  every¬ 
thing  but  relativistic.  Wherever  we  meet,  we  stand  for  certain  great  fundamental  truths 
concerning  man  as  a  creature  of  God  and  a  brother  for  whom  Christ  died,  concerning  his 
right  and  duty  to  serve  God  and  to  witness  in  full  freedom  to  the  Lordship  of  Christ  over 
all  aspects  of  life.  One  of  our  main  themes  in  these  days  will  be  :  “The  Churches  and  the 
building  of  a  responsible  international  order.”  In  this  concept  of  the  responsible  society 
to  which  we  are  committed  ever  since  our  first  Assembly,  we  proclaim  together  that  society 
has  a  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  its  members,  that  every  person  in  society  has  a  right 
to  participate  as  a  responsible  member  in  that  society  and  that  society  is  not  an  aim  in  itself 
but  is  responsible  to  God.  In  our  discussions  on  this  main  theme  we  will  surely  seek  to  apply 
these  convictions  to  the  international  life. 


Conclusion 

The  main  note  of  this  report  has  been  the  scope  of  our  task  as  well  as  the  considerable 
growth  of  our  movement.  Now  the  Gospel  in  which  we  believe  is  a  Gospel  of  universal 
and  even  cosmic  relevance  which  speaks  again  and  again  of  growth  in  the  life  of  the  Church 
as  well  as  of  the  individual  believer.  Only  this  universality  and  this  growth  are  always  qualified 
in  the  Gospel.  The  universality  is  rooted  universality,  rooted  in  the  centre  which  is  Christ 
crucified.  And  the  growth  has  a  specific  direction,  the  Church  grows  “eis”  that  is  toward 
or  into  Him  who  is  the  Head,  Christ  (Eph.  4:15).  In  other  words  we  need  not  be  concerned 
when  we  are  pushed  forward  on  the  road  toward  universality  and  if  we  see  our  movement 
growing,  if  we  may  have  the  certainty  that  its  foundation  is  the  foundation  that  has  been 
laid  once  for  all  and  if  the  direction  is  the  direction  that  God  has  indicated  once  for  all. 
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It  is  just  25  years  ago  that  one  of  the  great  founders  of  the  ecumenical  movement  died  : 
Archbishop  Nathan  Soderblom.  One  of  his  most  memorable  sayings  was  that  we  must 
think  of  the  ecumenical  movement  as  of  churches  standing  in  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which 
is  the  cross.  When  each  church  moves  toward  the  cross,  it  comes  nearer  to  those  who  from 
other  points  move  towards  the  same  centre.  May  God  help  us  to  keep  moving  in  that  central 
direction. 


Appendix  IV 


Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  the  Central  Committee 

1955-1956 


1.  Meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee 

The  Executive  Committee  has  held  two  meetings,  one  in  Gilbulla  in  Australia  and  one 
in  Vienna  in  Austria. 

The  acceptance  of  the  invitation  from  the  Australian  member  churches  to  hold  a  meeting 
in  Australia  was  based  on  the  consideration  that  by  going  to  a  part  of  the  world  in  which 
no  meeting  of  the  World  Council  had  yet  been  held,  the  Executive  might  help  in  giving  Austra¬ 
lian  and  at  the  same  time  New  Zealand  church  members  a  sense  of  belonging  to  the  World 
Council  in  the  one  most  effective  way  in  which  this  can  be  done,  namely  through  direct 
personal  contact.  Judging  from  the  remarkable  response  which  we  found  in  both  countries 
we  may  say  that  this  expectation  has  been  fulfilled.  In  this  connection  we  owe  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  Australian  Council  for  the  World  Council  and  to  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  in  New  Zealand  which  had  prepared  so  thoroughly  for  our  arrival  and  enabled 
us  to  present  the  case  of  the  World  Council  to  many  tens  of  thousands  of  people.  It  was 
a  new  experience  for  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  collaborate  in  this  way  in 
bringing  a  message  which  was  characterised  by  great  variety,  but  also  by  real  unity  in 
fundamental  christocentric  orientation.  And  it  was  a  great  joy  to  meet  with  such  an 
exceedingly  warm  response  as  we  received  from  the  Christians  in  many  cities  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

The  short  meeting  in  Vienna  dealt  very  largely  with  the  preparation  of  the  present  meeting 
of  the  Central  Committee,  and  most  of  its  actions  were  in  the  form  of  proposals  which  will 
be  brought  before  this  meeting. 

The  attendance  at  both  meetings  has  been  most  satisfactory. 

2.  Asian  Developments 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  Australia  a  good  deal  of  time  was  given 
to  the  discussion  of  recent  developments  in  Asia.  Dr.  Manikam  (now  Bishop  Manikam’s) 
term  of  office  as  East  Asia  Secretary  of  the  IMC  and  the  WCC  had  come  to  an  end.  Large¬ 
ly  through  his  work  and  in  line  with  the  new  desire  for  inter-Asian  collaboration  and  initiative 
as  expressed  in  the  Bandoeng  conference,  there  has  grown  up  in  the  Asian  Churches  a  strong 
conviction  that  the  time  has  come  for  exchanging  fraternal  workers  and  for  accepting  their 
common  responsibility  for  the  evangelisation  of  Asia.  That  is  also  why  a  group  of  Churches 
have  organised  the  East  Asia  Council  on  Ecumenical  Mission. 

The  question  of  the  pattern  of  ecumenical  collaboration  between  the  Churches  in  Asia 
and  between  these  churches  and  the  WCC  and  IMC  had  therefore  to  be  reconsidered.  The 
consultation  at  Bangkok  in  April  of  this  year  called  by  the  two  world  bodies  helped  greatly 
to  clarify  the  issues.  It  worked  out  three  alternative  plans  for  the  consideration  of  the  Asian 
churches  and  councils  and  proposed  that  early  in  1957  a  representative  conference  of  delegates 
of  the  churches  and  councils  in  Asia  should  be  held  in  order  to  choose  between  these  plans 
or  to  draw  up  a  new  plan.  The  Batak  Church  in  Sumatra  and  the  Indonesian  Council  of 
Churches  have  proposed  that  the  conference  be  held  in  Prapat  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Toba. 
This  meeting  which  will  be  held  in  March  1957  will  surely  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  ecumenical 
collaboration  in  Asia  and  at  the  same  time  make  clear  how  the  WCC  and  the  IMC  can 
best  help  in  intensifying  that  collaboration  in  the  setting  of  the  world-wide  ecumenical 
movement. 
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3.  Relations  with  the  International  Missionary  Council 

The  Executive  Committee  has  heard  with  keen  interest  and  general  approval  the  report 
that  is  to  come  before  this  meeting  from  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  World  Council  and 
the  International  Missionary  Council.  As  the  Central  Committee  will  remember,  the  Evanston 
Assembly  had  instructed  the  Joint  Committee,  among  other  duties,  to  “study  the  advantages, 
disadvantages  and  implications  of  a  full  integration  of  the  IMC  and  WCC.” 

In  recent  years  the  relationship  of  “association”  between  the  two  councils  has  gained 
ever  deeper  importance  and  the  areas  of  common  activity  have  been  broadened.  Such 
areas  now  include  the  work  of  the  CCIA,  the  Joint  East  Asia  secretary,  the  activities  of 
the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  outside  of  Europe,  and  the  Department  of  Missionary 
Studies. 

Events  of  recent  months  have  show  that,  extensive  as  these  united  activities  have  become, 
an  even  closer  relationship  between  the  two  councils  is  increasingly  desirable.  This  ongoing 
work  overlaps  more  and  more,  with  resultant  benefits  and  problems.  Against  this  back¬ 
ground  the  Joint  Committee  in  its  meeting  two  weeks  ago  found  itself  constrained  by  the 
logic  of  events  to  give  major  attention  to  that  part  of  its  mandate  that  has  to  do  with  the 
study  of  possible  integration,  concerning  which  it  will  report  to  this  meeting. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  adopted  the  following  recommendation  on  this  matter  : 

That  the  Committee  commend  to  the  Central  Committee  the  view  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  WCC  and  IMC  should  consider  afresh  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  integration  of  the  two  Councils.  The  Executive  Committee  therefore 
recommends  that  the  Joint  Committee  be  authorised  to  undertake  the  formulation  — •  in 
the  fullest  possible  consultation  with  all  concerned  —  of  a  draft  plan  of  integration  for 
presentation  to  the  Central  Committee  in  1957  and  to  the  IMC  Assembly  at  the  Gold 
Coast  in  December- January  1957/1958. 

The  Executive  Committee  assures  the  Central  Committee  that  the  full  consultation 
called  for  in  the  foregoing  action  will  include  a  communication  to  all  the  member  churches 
of  the  World  Council  and  that  all  views  expressed  by  the  churches  will  be  given  full  and 
careful  consideration. 

The  Executive  Committee  endorses  the  Joint  Committee’s  further  recommendation 
that  its  membership  be  increased  to  twenty,  ten  of  whom  are  be  elected  by  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  to  represent  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 


4.  Relations  with  the  Member  Churches 

During  this  year  1956  we  have  for  the  first  time  had  our  World  Council  visitors  in  all 
continents.  But  what  is  even  more  important  this  is  a  year  in  which  we  have  the  privilege 
of  entering  once  again  in  direct  relations  with  several  member  churches  with  which  we 
had  had  no  contact  during  recent  years. 

Before  taking  up  his  new  ministry  in  his  own  church.  Bishop  Manikam  visited  the  churches 
in  China.  His  conversations  with  the  leaders  of  these  churches  and  his  reports  have  helped 
in  paving  the  way  for  better  understanding.  And  we  rejoice  to  find  that  the  specific  invi¬ 
tation  transmitted  by  Bishop  Manikam  to  the  Chinese  Churches  to  send  representatives 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  has  been  accepted.  We  hope  for  the  day  when  the 
Chinese  member  churches  will  again  participate  fully  in  all  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  Council. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  considered  that  this  present  meeting  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  provided  a  remarkable  opportunity  for  renewed  contact  with  several  churches  in 
Eastern  Europe  which  had  not  been  actively  participating  in  our  meetings  in  these  last  years 
and  has  therefore  invited  these  churches  to  be  represented.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the 
response  has  been  very  positive. 

Our  relations  with  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches  have  been  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  work  of  Metropolitan  James  of  Malta,  who  has  visited  a  great  many  Orthodox  Churches 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  kept  us  well  informed  about  developments  in  these  Chur¬ 
ches.  How  his  work  is  appreciated  by  these  Churches  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
Ecumenical  Patriarch  has  recently  elevated  him  to  the  Metropolitanate  and  that  the  ancient 
Patriarchates  of  Antioch,  Alexandria  and  Jerusalem  have  asked  him  to  represent  them  as 
well  as  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate. 
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5.  Actions  with  regard  to  specific  Problems  of  Member  Churches 

In  September  1955  the  Christians  of  Istanbul  became  the  victims  of  serious  riots  which 
caused  very  great  damage  to  their  churches  as  well  as  to  schools,  hospitals  and  private  prop¬ 
erty.  The  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  sought  to  give  immediate  help,  but  in  view  of 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  the  need  for  a  clear  expression  of  Christian  solidarity  with 
the  Christians  in  Istanbul  the  Officers  of  the  World  Council  decided  to  send  a  special  mission 
of  fellowship.  The  visit  of  this  mission  was  greatly  appreciated.  It  expressed  the  strong 
conviction  that  adequate  reparation  should  be  paid  by  the  Turkish  government  and  that 
adequate  safeguards  should  be  given  against  a  recurrence  of  violence.  This  aspect  of  the 
situation  was  followed  up  by  the  CCIA  and  by  the  Executive  Committee  which  adopted  a 
resolution  on  the  subject  at  its  meeting  in  Australia.  The  mission  also  proposed  that  an 
appeal  be  made  to  the  WCC  member  churches  for  immediate  help  and  this  appeal  met  with 
a  very  generous  response. 

The  Executive  Committee  gave  special  attention  to  the  situation  created  by  the  closing 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Madrid,  which  occurred  shortly  before  the  meeting  in  Australia. 
The  resolution  which  the  Executive  adopted  and  which  protested  against  this  serious  infrin¬ 
gement  of  religious  liberty,  was  widely  publicized,  but,  while  the  seals  have  been  removed 
from  the  building,  the  seminary  has  not  yet  received  permission  to  function.  At  its  recent 
meeting  in  Vienna  the  Executive  Committee  has  therefore  adopted  a  new  resolution  calling 
attention  to  this  most  abnormal  situation  and  urging  once  again  that  the  seminary  be  allowed 
to  function. 


6.  The  last  Assembly  and  the  next 

The  staff  has  prepared  a  report  on  the  response  of  the  churches  to  the  Evanston  Assembly. 
The  number  of  official  replies  from  the  churches  is  not  as  large  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  the  prin¬ 
ciple  has  been  established  that  the  Assembly  is  not  an  end  but  a  beginning  and  that  its  value 
and  significance  depends  ultimately  on  the  action  taken  by  the  member  churches. 

The  Executive  Committee  does  not  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to  take  definite 
action  with  regard  to  the  third  Assembly.  In  our  rapidly  changing  world  four  years  is  a 
long  period  and  it  seems  therefore  preferable  to  postpone  any  decisions  to  the  meetings  of 
the  Central  Committee  in  1957.  There  is  this  further  consideration  that  specific  decisions 
on  the  programme  of  the  next  Assembly  would  necessitate  a  reorientation  of  many  studies 
and  activities  which  need  at  least  another  year  of  work. 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  we  should  not  begin  to  reflect  about  the  next  Assembly. 
The  Executive  Committee  itself  has  had  a  first  discussion  concerning  its  location,  but  is 
not  yet  ready  to  make  a  definite  proposal.  At  the  same  time  the  committee  on  procedures 
at  the  Assembly  will  report  to  the  Central  Committee  at  the  present  meeting. 


7.  Relations  with  non-member  churches 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  there  have  also  been  important  developments 
in  relation  to  churches  which  are  not  yet  in  the  membership  of  the  Council.  Several  appli¬ 
cations  for  membership  will  come  before  this  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  gratifying  to  report  that  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  U.S.A.  after 
long  and  searching  discussion  within  its  midst  has  decided  to  apply  for  membership  in  the 
WCC  even  before  the  intended  merger  with  the  American  Lutheran  Church  is  to  take  place. 
We  are  grateful  to  those  men  in  the  ELC,  and  in  the  American  Lutheran  Church  who  have 
helped  in  giving  a  true  interpretation  of  the  nature  and  purposes  of  our  Council. 

It  is  furthermore  noteworthy  that  a  representative  gathering  of  bishops  of  the  Armenian 
Church  has  decided  in  principle  that  this  church,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  its  membership  in  many  parts  of  the  world  should  seek  membership  in  the  Council. 
In  reply  to  the  letter  which  the  officers  of  the  WCC  sent  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Moscow  on 
behalf  of  the  Central  Committee,  a  communication  has  been  received  which  showed  that 
the  Church  of  Russia  was  ready  to  consider  whether  the  time  had  come  to  arrange  for  a 
meeting  between  delegations  of  the  Church  of  Russia  and  of  the  World  Council.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Executive  and  Central  Committees  had  occasion  to  discuss  this  matter  with 
Metropolitan  Nikolai  in  Moscow  and  in  New  York.  The  outcome  of  these  discussions  is 
the  proposal  that  the  two  delegations  should  meet  sometime  during  the  next  winter  in  a 
place  to  be  chosen  by  mutual  agreement.  A  full  report  on  this  matter  will  be  made  later  at 
this  meeting. 
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8.  Actions  on  Inter-Church  Aid 

The  Executive  Committee  has  given  considerable  attention  to  this  particular  aspect  of 
the  World  Council’s  Work. 

The  total  picture  shows  the  largest  operation  yet  by  member  churches  in  Inter-Church 
Aid,  the  largest  contributions  by  the  churches  to  the  Service  Programme  of  the  Division 
and  the  largest  number  of  refugees  moved  to  new  homes  in  new  lands. 

Perhaps  more  significant  are  the  developments  in  the  policy  of  the  Division  and  in  its 
relationships  with  member  churches  and  cooperating  agencies. 

1.  After  many  months  of  negotiations  satisfactory  rearrangements  have  been  made 
with  United  States  member  churches  for  the  presentation  and  support  of  the  Division’s 
total  programme  as  established  under  the  mandate  given  by  the  Central  Committee  at  Davos 
1955. 

2.  The  involvement  of  the  Division  in  lands  outside  Europe  made  complete  under¬ 
standing  and  cooperation  with  the  Missionary  Boards  and  Societies  imperative.  New  defi¬ 
nitions  have  been  worked  out  of  the  Division’s  mandate  for  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America, 
and  while  our  missionary  colleagues  who  have  been  party  to  these  discussions  cannot  commit 
their  own  organisations,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  assured  that  the  new  definition  will  be 
acceptable.  We  may  expect  to  have  an  agreement  of  greater  clarity  which  will  provide  a 
sound  basis  for  understanding  and  cooperation. 

3.  The  Executive  Committee  at  Gilbulla  authorised  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid 
and  Service  to  Refugees  to  summon  and  organise  a  second  conference  on  Arab  Refugees 
at  Beirut.  This  conference  was  held  in  May  1956,  The  report  has  been  presented  to  the 
Executive.  The  CCIA,  Joint  Committee  and  IMC  have  had  the  relevant  parts  of  the  report 
placed  on  their  desks.  The  Division  is  undertaking  responsibility  for  seeking  increased 
support  for  the  expanded  programme  of  service  to  Arab  Refugees,  for  which  the  report 
calls. 

4.  The  ending  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  Operation  of  the  U.S.  has  provided  an  occasion 
for  a  reappraisal  of  the  Refugee  Programme.  Proposals  will  be  made  for  dealing  with  the 
deficit  on  the  Refugee  operation  through  the  Finance  Committee  and  also  an  account  given 
of  the  controlling  of  the  Travel  Loan  Fund.  The  Division’s  Administrative  Committee  has 
worked  out  a  scheme  for  maintaining  the  Service  to  Refugees  especially  in  programmes  of 
migration,  welfare  and  the  permanent  care  of  the  sick  and  aged,  which  become  all  the  more 
important  as  opportunities  for  migration  are  reduced. 


9.  Finance 

Our  main  financial  anxieties  during  the  past  year  have  been  in  connection  with  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  Service  to  Refugees.  These  will  be  reported  to  the  Central  Committee  through 
the  Finance  Committee.  In  brief,  the  position  in  that  respect  is  now  improving  but  there 
will  remain  a  deficit  at  the  time  of  the  ending  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  operation  and  the 
Administrative  Committee  of  the  Division  and  the  Executive  Committee  hope  that  the 
member  churches  in  the  U.S. A.  may  be  willing  to  seek  to  raise  a  special  fund  to  clear  that 
deficit. 

On  the  General  Budget,  the  actual  deficit  on  the  1955  operation  was  negligible  and  the 
present  expectation  is  that  the  deficit  in  1956  will  be  about  $5,000.  Proposals  will  be  made 
to  the  Finance  Committee  for  handling  these  deficits.  The  maintenance  of  the  programme 
in  1957  seems  to  involve  facing  a  deficit  again  next  year  but  revenue  in  each  of  the  three 
years  1955/57  has  been  or  looks  like  being  nearer  to  covering  total  expenditure  than  seemed 
probable  at  the  time  of  the  last  Central  Committee  meeting. 

10.  Headquarters  Properties 

The  plans  adopted  at  Davos  for  the  development  of  the  headquarters  properties  have 
been  the  subject  of  continuous  work  during  the  year  and  have  been  examined  at  the  February 
meeting  and  at  the  meeting  in  Vienna.  This  subject  will  also  come  before  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee.  Action  has  been  taken  by  a  certain  number  of  member  churches  to  assure  the  receipt 
during  the  next  few  years  of  contributions  totalling  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  sum 
of  $300,000  requested  from  the  member  churches.  One  contribution  of  $25,000  has  been 
received  towards  the  total  of  $450,000  to  be  sought  from  individuals  and  foundations. 
The  development  of  plans  for  the  new  buildings  has  been  delayed  by  reason  of  uncertainty 
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as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  ground  area  of  17  and  19  route  de  Malagnou.  The  acquisition  of 
19a-23  route  de  Malagnou  at  this  time  proved  impossible.  A  survey  at  the  dire  tion  of  the 
February  meeting  of  the  Executive  revealed  no  alternative  site  in  Geneva  with  the  desired 
qualities.  Very  recently  it  has  proved  possible  with  the  understanding  assistance  of  the 
authorities  of  Geneva,  to  envisage  the  acquisition  of  the  neighbouring  property  of  15  route 
de  Malagnou  and  the  Executive  recommends  that  the  purchase  should  be  authorised.  The 
Executive  will  also  present  recommendations  for  the  action  to  be  taken  to  work  out  detailed 
plans  for  the  new  buildings  —  chapel,  library  and  administration  buildings  —  on  the  enlarged 
site. 

11.  Staff 

During  the  period  under  review  all  staff  positions  foreseen  in  the  Assembly’s  plan  on 
structure  and  functioning  of  the  Council  have  been  filled.  Mr.  Robert  Tillman,  who  had 
been  for  many  years  the  competent,  reliable  and  helpful  administrative  secretary  of  the 
Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees,  left  us  to  return  to  Canada.  His 
place  was  taken  by  Mr.  William  Du  Val.  The  staff  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Charles  West ;  the  Department  on  Cooperation  of  Men 
and  Women  welcomed  Miss  Helen  Turnbull. 

Since  a  very  generous  gift  has  been  received,  a  large  part  of  which  was  earmarked  for 
the  study  of  rapid  social  change  in  the  Department  on  Church  and  Society,  two  new  staff 
members  were  appointed  to  help  in  these  studies  :  Mr.  D.  Kitagawa  and  Mr.  John  Karefa- 
Smart.  In  view  of  their  experience  and  background  they  will  certainly  render  invaluable 
service  in  studies  which  are  so  largely  centred  on  developments  in  Asia  and  Africa. 


Appendix  V 


Statement 

by 

Metropolitan  James  of  Philadelphia 


Mr.  President. 

Members  of  the  Praesidium  and  of  the  Central  Committee, 

On  behalf  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  and  its  Orthodox  people  in  Istanbul,  I  want 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  discussion  of  the  Executive  Committee  Report  to  express  our 
deep  gratitude  and  thankfulness  for  what  anyone  of  you  and  your  churches  did  in  prayer  and 
practical  means  both  separately  or  in  national  council  meetings  to  declare  your  fellowship 
and  solidarity  to  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  on  the  tragic  event  of  September  6th,  1955. 

Letters  of  thankfulness  have  already  been  sent  by  His  Holiness,  the  Ecumenical  Patri¬ 
arch,  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as  well  as  to  the  Patriarchs,  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
Presidents  of  national  council  and  other  religious  organisations  all  over  the  world,  but  I 
want  to  thank  you  again  at  this  solemn  time  of  our  Central  Committee  meeting  which, 
as  the  more  authoritative  body,  will  discuss  the  actions  already  taken  upon  the  question  by 
the  WCC  officials  and  Executive  Committee. 

First  of  all,  it  should  be  indicated  that  it  was  the  voice  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
which  brought  the  details  about  the  burning  and  destruction  of  our  churches  and  the  trouble 
and  the  suffering  of  our  people  in  Istanbul  to  your  attention  and  Christian  hearts.  But  all 
the  churches  have  taken  the  whole  problem  under  their  real  consideration. 

Every  church,  either  in  happy  conditions  or  dark  calamities,  finds  in  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  the  common  organ  for  service  to  the  churches,  and  at  the  same  time  the  expression 
of  the  common  moral  Christian  ideas  which  every  church  wherever  it  is  stands  for. 

The  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  is  grateful  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches  not  only 
for  the  solidarity  and  fellowship  expressed  in  its  trouble  and  calamity  but  also  because  it 
has  had  another  experience  of  the  necessity  of  the  ecumenical  fellowship  as  it  had  the  vision 
to  describe  it  in  its  Encyclical  in  1920. 

The  Mission  of  Fellowship  has  written  in  its  report : 
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“Had  there  not  been  a  World  Council  of  Churches,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  call 
one  into  existence  for  such  a  situation  as  this.” 

We,  the  Orthodox,  really  believe  that  the  fellowship  of  the  WCC  brings  together  all  the 
member  churches  to  help  and  strengthen  one  another.  The  WCC  brings  forth  the  message 
of  reconciliati  on  and  corporate  action  to  a  mankind  so  widely  divided.  God  has  taught  us 
in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  that  beyond  our  diversities  we  can  stand  together  to 
bear  witness  to  Christ’s  teaching  of  peace,  love  and  justice.  In  our  ecumenical  meetings 
we  often  emphasize  and  make  known  that  all  nations  and  all  races  are  the  people  of  God. 

It  is  under  these  considerations  that  we  feel  thankful  to  the  WCC  for  its  actions  and 
fellowship.  We  thank  the  Presidents  for  their  proper  attention  and  immediate  decision  to 
act  according  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Secretariat.  I  should  mention  especially  the  General 
Secretary,  Dr.  Visser’t  Hooft,  who  with  his  broadmindedness  and  many  gifts  lives  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  every  member  church.  The  first  message  of  sympathy  we  had  was  his  message 
and  the  first  visitor  we  saw  among  us  was  the  visitor  he  sent,  I  mean  Father  Raymond 
Maxwell,  to  whom  also  we  are  thankful  for  what  he  did  so  wisely  and  most  sympathetically 
in  this  tragedy  of  riots,  and  also  for  what  he  is  doing  for  the  service  of  the  Orthodox  churches. 
I  thank  also  all  officials  of  the  WCC  who  came  to  see  us,  namely  Dr.  Chandler  and  Mr. 
Metzler. 

The  Mission  of  Fellowship  which  had  visited  Istanbul  last  November  had  presented  to 
us  concretely  the  significance  of  Christian  fellowship  and  support.  We  thank  the  member 
churches  for  the  right  persons  they  appointed  as  members  of  the  Commission  i.e.,  the  Anglican 
Church,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  U.S.A.,  the  Protestant  Federation  of  France 
and  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  U.S.A. 

All  of  you  have  received  the  report  this  Mission  submitted.  You  have  surely  appreciated 
how  wisely  and  smoothly  they  carried  out  their  mission.  They  came  to  us  as  representatives 
of  the  WCC  and  were  welcomed  and  respected  as  such  everywhere.  The  Ecumenical  Patri¬ 
arch  Athenagoras  who  endorses  warmly  the  Ecumenical  Movement,  the  members  of  the 
Holy  Synod,  the  clergy  and  our  people  accepted  them  as  messengers  of  Christian  fellowship 
and  love,  as  brethren  in  Christ  and  friends.  They  stood  by  us  and  prayed  for  our  people  in 
the  ruins  of  the  churches.  They  were  kindly  received  by  the  Governor  of  Istanbul,  Dr. 
Gokay,  who  assured  them  of  the  Government’s  firm  intention  of  restitution.  The  report 
of  the  Mission  which  all  of  you  have  received  indicates  how  conscientiously  the  Mission 
undertook  its  delicate  duty,  how  seriously  it  acted  and  how  necessary  it  was  for  the  Christian 
people  after  such  events.  This  report  had  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Executive  Committee 
at  Gilbulla  last  February  which  passed  a  resolution  of  the  WCC’s  real  concern  for  and 
solidarity  with  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate.  I  want  to  thank  here  also  Bishop  Dibelius 
who,  on  his  way  back,  visited  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  and  handed  this  resolution  to 
the  Ecumenical  Patriarch. 

I  am  about  to  finish  and  I  have  said  nothing  about  these  terrible  events.  There  have 
been  published  so  many  reports  and  statements  as  well  as  the  official  discussions  in  the 
Turkish  Parliament  that  I  think  there  is  no  need  to  refer  to  them.  But  as  you  would  like 
perhaps  to  hear  a  word  from  me,  I  say  only  this.  The  events  took  place  just  a  week  after 
my  return  from  the  Central  Committee  meeting  at  Davos.  I  was  in  the  Patriarchate.  After 
9  o’clock  on  the  night  of  September  6th  we  were  suddenly  thrown  into  an  unexpected  tragedy. 
The  first  messages  arrived  by  telephone.  Immediately  the  information  turned  from  bad 
to  worse.  We  saw  fires  in  all  directions,  heard  calling  for  help  from  every  place.  That  night 
the  Patriarch  and  all  of  us  did  not  sleep  but  were  watching  with  our  people.  All  the  night 
we  were  alone  but  God  was  with  us.  He  permitted  it  to  happen  and  we  had  to  obey.  We 
obeyed  in  prayer  and  patience.  We  did  so  because  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  especially 
the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  looks  always  on  and  never  back.  Its  principal  aim  is  to  serve 
the  Lord.  It  stands  as  an  age-long  church  to  bear  witness  to  the  Gospel  and  bring  forth 
what  it  has  kept  through  the  centuries  as  doctrine,  tradition  and  Christian  spirit.  Our  chur¬ 
ches  had  been  ruined,  our  people  had  suffered,  but  church  and  people,  we  stand  as  we  were 
faithful,  lawful,  honest. 

The  Turkish  Government  recognises  how  terrible  and  destructive  these  events  were  for 
our  innocent  people  and  for  all  the  country.  It  has  promised  full  compensation  to  the  churches 
and  the  damaged  shops  and  houses.  The  law  passed  by  the  Parliament  in  December  last 
was  published  last  June.  We  know  that  because  of  the  economic  difficulties  of  the  country 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  get  full  compensation.  But  never  mind  !  We  are  men  of  good  will 
and  we  will  help  the  Government  to  complete  the  restitution  at  the  cheapest  cost. 

I  should  say  also  that  our  people  are  living  under  the  same  spirit.  During  the  first  days 
of  the  events  they  behaved  as  the  first  Christians  did.  The  non-damaged  families  shared  the 
sorrows  and  starvation  of  the  damaged  men.  Men  and  women  were  visiting  the  paiishes 
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and  offering  clothes  and  food  to  poor  families.  Women’s  welfare  societies  worked  hard 
under  the  direction  of  the  Patriarchate  to  reorganize  the  destroyed  feeding-centres  for  poor 
boys  and  families.  In  a  few  days  they  had  collected  all  the  necessary  plates,  spoons,  forks, 
etc.,  for  33  centres.  With  the  material  help  of  the  Patriarchate  warm  food  had  begun  to  be 
given  to  poor  boys  in  order  to  continue  their  attendance  at  school. 

All  of  us  thought  that  we  had  not  to  stay  on  the  ruins  but  to  start  again  in  faith  and  hope 
or  rather  to  continue  our  life.  We  had  some  difficulties  at  that  point  but  we  found  a  way  out. 
Many  engaged  poor  girls  had  planned  their  marriage  but  had  no  clothes  and  household 
material.  But  they  have  been  able  to  get  married  because  other  families  have  provided  them 
from  their  own  clothes.  We  did  what  we  could  to  help  each  other  not  to  lose  heart. 

Under  this  conviction  and  faith  we  continue  our  life  honestly  and  lawfully.  We  believe 
in  God  and  our  hope  lies  in  Him.  We  believe  that  He  will  make  our  condition  better. 

We  thank  you  and  your  churches  because  you  also  have  helped  us  to  keep  that  faith 
and  you  have  deeply  expressed  your  Christian  fellowship.  I  thank  the  members  of  the  Central 
Committee  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Executive  Committee  report  which  you  have  endorsed 
already.  I  am  sure  the  Central  Committee  will  give  it  its  own  attention  as  the  Executive 
Committee  did  in  Gilbulla  last  February. 
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Christian  Witness,  Proselytism  and  Religious  Liberty 
in  the  Setting  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

A  PROVISIONAL  REPORT 
submitted  to  the  member  churches  for  their  consideration 


This  report  was  prepared  by  a  special  Commission,  meeting  at  Arnoldshain,  Germany, 
on  July  17  and  18,  1956.  It  was  revised  by  a  committee  of  the  Central  Committee  at  Galyateto, 
Hungary,  July  28  to  August  4,  1956,  and  approved  by  the  Central  Committee  for  submission 
to  the  member  churches  to  set  forward  our  common  self-examination  of  this  difficult  problem 
in  our  relationships  with  one  another  and  with  other  churches. 

The  Central  Committee  decided  at  its  meeting  in  Evanston  (1954)  just  after  the  second 
Assembly  that,  in  view  of  difficulties  which  had  arisen  affecting  relationships  between  member 
churches  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  a  Commission  should  be  appointed  for  the 
further  study  of  “Proselytism  and  Religious  Liberty”.  This  title  has  been  revised  to  read 
“Christian  Witness,  Proselytism  and  Religious  Liberty  in  the  Setting  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches”.  This  change  reflects  the  recognition  that  proselytism  in  its  derogatory  meaning 
represents  a  corruption  of  Christian  witness  or  evangelization.  It  also  underscores  the 
fact  that  it  is  primarily  as  a  problem  affecting  the  relationships  of  member  churches  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  that  this  study  was  authorised. 

As  our  study  has  proceeded  it  has  been  increasingly  clear  that  the  poles  of  our  problem 
are  to  be  found  in  the  right  and  duty  of  free  Christian  witness  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the 
obligations  of  an  ecumenical  fellowship  on  the  other.  The  tension  is  between  the  two,  and 
our  problem  is  to  deal  justly  with  both  in  truth  and  love. 

While  this  report  is  primarily  concerned  with  relations  between  the  member  churches  of 
the  World  Council  we  are  not  unmindful  of  its  implications  for  our  relationships  with  other 
churches  and  religious  groups.  Our  covenant  as  “churches  which  accept  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  God  and  Saviour”  to  “stay  together”  in  brotherly  counsel  and  mutual  aid  calls 
for  special  self-searching  in  the  way  we  exercise  our  freedom  of  witness.  But  any  light  we 
gain  as  to  our  right  relations  with  one  another  must  surely  guide  us  in  our  relations  with 
other  churches. 


I.  Background 

The  issues  with  which  this  study  is  concerned  have  existed  within  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment  from  its  very  beginning.  In  1920  the  well-known  Encyclical  of  the  Oecumenical  Patri¬ 
archate  with  its  strong  plea  for  cooperation  among  the  churches  asked  for  a  definite  cessation 
of  proselytising  activities.  When  in  the  same  year  in  Geneva  the  preliminary  meetings  of 
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“Faith  and  Order”  and  of  “Life  and  Work”  took  place,  the  issue  was  again  brought  up  by 
the  Orthodox  representatives.  In  the  larger  and  smaller  ecumenical  conferences  during 
the  next  decades  the  question  was  often  raised,  but  no  definite  action  was  taken.  At  the 
time  when  the  ecclesiological  significance  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  was  discussed 
(Toronto  1950),  this  particular  aspect  of  inter-church  relationships  was  touched  upon  only 
very  briefly.  The  Toronto  statement  says  that  churches  should  “refrain  from  such  actions 
as  are  incompatible  with  brotherly  relationships”  and  develops  this  point  in  the  following 
manner  :  “The  positive  affirmation  of  each  church’s  faith  is  to  be  welcomed,  but  actions 
incompatible  with  brotherly  relationships  toward  other  member  churches  defeat  the  very 
purpose  for  which  the  Council  has  been  created.”  It  was,  however,  not  said  just  what  is 
implied  in  this  constructive  relationship. 

This  extremely  brief  reference  to  the  history  of  the  discussion  shows  that  it  is  high  time 
that  this  question  should  be  faced  in  an  honest  and  serious  way.  Precisely  because  it  has 
not  been  squarely  faced,  it  has  created  much  misunderstanding  in  relationships  between 
member  churches  in  certain  areas.  It  is  also  owing  to  this  uncertainty  that  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  is  sometimes  accused  of  representing  proselytising  tendencies  and  sometimes 
accused  of  exactly  the  opposite,  namely  of  being  an  obstacle  to  the  full  exercise  of  religious 
liberty.  Again,  it  is  highly  desirable  that,  after  having  made  a  promising  beginning  in  the 
thinking  through  of  the  implications  of  World  Council  membership  for  the  churches  in 
Toronto,  1950,  a  positive  and  concrete  statement  should  be  made  dealing  with  the  specific 
problems  of  change  of  membership  from  one  church  to  another  in  so  far  as  such  change 
occurs  as  a  result  of  the  witness  of  the  churches. 

Behind  the  issues  of  “proselytism”  and  religious  liberty  here  considered,  there  lie  various 
historical  causes,  among  which  are  the  following  : 

1.  Tensions  have  arisen  out  of  new  contacts  between  Christians  of  different  churches 
in  areas  taken  as  fields  of  foreign  missionary  activity  during  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
some  cases,  missions  directed  towards  non-Christians  found  themselves  working  among  and 
drawing  to  themselves  members  of  ancient  Christian  churches.  In  other  cases,  missions 
were  directed  towards  those  who  were  believed  to  be  lapsed  or  imperfectly  evangelized 
members  of  ancient  churches. 

2.  Churches  have  become  increasingly  aware  in  recent  centuries  that  Christian  freedom 
is  at  the  base  of  all  liberties.  Political  and  social  philosophies  of  the  17th  century  and  after 
have  likewise  placed  a  strong  emphasis  on  liberty  in  all  its  forms,  including  religious  liberty. 

3.  Beginning  in  the  19th  century,  programmes  of  evangelization  have  been  undertaken 
by  “free  churches”  in  areas  previously  the  exclusive  province  of  “national  churches”  or 
“state  churches”. 

4.  During  the  same  period  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  and  activity 
of  Christian  groups  appealing  for  individual  conversions,  but  sometimes  with  very  little 
church-consciousness  and  with  little  or  no  interest  in  cooperation  with  others. 

5.  While  this  report  is  concerned  with  religious  liberty  in  the  relations  of  churches 
with  one  another,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  rise  of  totalitarian  movements  and  governments 
has  given  new  significance  to  the  subject  of  religious  liberty  and  the  freedom  of  Christian 
witness. 

6.  The  emergence  of  an  organized  ecumenical  movement  has  given  a  new  focal  point 
to  the  struggle  for  religious  liberty  and  a  new  impetus  to  the  claims  of  unity  and  fellowship. 

7.  In  the  modern  age  technological  and  sociological  factors  have  given  these  issues  en¬ 
tirely  new  dimensions.  Due  to  greatly  increased  means  of  communication  and  mobility, 
religious  and  cultural  communities  no  longer  find  it  possible  to  remain  closed  to  outside 
influences,  but  are  always  being  affected  by  ideas  from  outside.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
the  far-reaching  influence  of  newsprint  and  literature,  radio  and  films,  as  well  as  the  effect 
of  the  presence  of  foreigners  and  foreign  influences  of  all  types  in  most  countries.  These 
technological  forces  are  such  that  they  could  only  be  thwarted  by  forcible  repression  — -  as 
by  cutting  off  circulation  of  news-print  and  literature,  by  jamming  radio  communications, 
by  forbidding  free  travel  and  entry  into  a  country.  National  boundary  lines  cannot  any 
longer  isolate  a  culture. 

8.  In  recent  years,  religious  and  cultural  communities  find  themselves  suddenly  extended 
far  beyond  their  own  national  or  ethnic  borders.  Refugee  resettlement  as  well  as  other 
forms  of  migration  have  led  to  the  extension  of  Orthodox,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
communities  into  all  continents. 
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Historical  changes  and  developments  such  as  these  gave  impetus  to  the  movement  for 
closer  cooperation  among  the  churches  and  indeed  are  a  significant  factor  in  the  background 
of  the  formation  of  the  World  Council  itself. 

Churches  all  over  the  world  find  themselves  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  carrying 
out  their  tasks  in  this  new  situation.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  issue  of  “proselytism” 
arises  only  in  a  few  areas  and  that  not  many  churches  are  involved.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  very  few  churches  which  are  not  affected  by  it  in  one  way  or  another.  Membership 
in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  has  given  the  churches  an  incentive  and  an  instrument 
for  the  working  out  of  their  new  relationships  to  each  other. 

II.  Terminology 

Various  meanings  have  been  attached  to  the  terms  “witness”,  “proselytism”,  and 
“religious  liberty”.  The  sense  in  which  we  use  them  in  the  present  discussion  needs  to  be 
made  clear.  This  is  especially  true  of  “proselytism”,  which  today  has  an  almost  completely 
derogatory  sense  :  probably  no  church  and  no  missionary  society  involved  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  would  wish  to  call  itself  a  “proselytizing  body”.  It  does  not  seem  possible,  in 
practice,  to  restore  the  good  connotation  which  the  word  “proselyte”  once  carried.  Thus, 
“proselytizing”  has  come  to  be  set  over  against  true  obedience  to  the  Great  Commission  : 
“Go  therefore  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  teaching  them  to  observe  all  that  I  have  commanded 
you...”  (Matthew  28  :  19-20). 

For  this  true  obedience  the  words  evangelism,  apostolate,  soul  winning,  witness  and 
others  are  now  in  common  use.  In  this  report  the  word  “witness”  will  be  employed. 

(a)  Christian  Witness 

Witness  is  the  essential  mission  and  responsibility  of  every  Christian  and  of  every  church. 
All  disciples  stand  under  the  Great  Commission  of  the  one  Lord. 

The  purpose  of  witness  is  to  persuade  people  to  accept  the  supreme  authority  of  Christ, 
to  commit  themselves  to  Him,  and  to  render  Him  loving  service  in  the  fellowship  of  His 
Church.  The  witness  of  Christians  to  Jesus  Christ  requires  personal  testimony  to  the  truth 
as  they  have  seen  it  in  Him,  but  no  personal  testimony  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  can  reflect 
the  truth  in  its  fullness.  Even  when  inwardly  compelled  to  testify  against  that  which 
appears  erroneous  in  some  other  religious  belief  or  practice,  the  true  witness  cannot  but 
be  humble  and  honest.  He  knows  but  one  weight  and  one  measure,  the  same  for  himself 
as  for  others. 

Such  witness  seeks  a  response  which  contributes  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  fellowship  of 
those  who  acknowledge  the  Lordship  of  Christ.  An  individual  enters  that  fellowship  by 
becoming  a  member  of  one  of  the  several  existing  ecclesiastical  communities.  Both  witness 
and  response  must  therefore,  of  present  necessity,  take  place  within  the  existing  situation 
of  division  in  the  Church. 

This  situation  gives  rise  to  problems  of  relationships  between  the  churches  when  one 
church  yields  to  the  temptation  to  seek  its  own  institutional  advantage  at  the  cost  of  real 
or  seeming  disadvantage  to  another.  It  is  a  purpose  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
to  help  the  several  churches  so  to  carry  on  their  witness  as  to  strengthen  one  another  and 
thus  by  their  combined  effort  in  mutual  cooperation  to  spread  the  Gospel  more  effectively. 

(b)  “ Proselytism ” 

Proselytism  is  not  something  absolutely  different  from  witness  :  it  is  the  corruption  of 
witness.  When  cajolery,  bribery,  undue  pressure  or  intimidation  are  used  — subtly  or  openly  — 
to  bring  about  seeming  conversion  ;  when  we  put  the  success  of  our  church  before  the  honour 
of  Christ ;  when  we  commit  the  dishonesty  of  comparing  the  ideal  of  our  own  church  with 
the  actual  achievement  of  another ;  when  we  seek  to  advance  our  own  cause  by  bearing 
false  witness  against  another  church ;  when  personal  or  corporate  self-seeking  replaces 
love  for  every  individual  soul  with  whom  we  are  concerned,  —  then  witness  has  been  deformed 
into  proselytism.  It  is  very  easy  for  us  to  recognize  these  sins  in  others  ;  it  is  necessary  to 
acknowledge  that  we  are  all  liable  to  fall  into  one  or  another  of  them  ourselves. 

Since  the  difference  between  witness  and  proselytism  is  a  matter  of  purpose,  motive, 
and  spirit,  as  well  as  of  means,  objective  criteria  alone  cannot  distinguish  adequately  between 
the  two.  Nevertheless  such  criteria  do  exist,  and  some  objective  standards  of  practice  are 
possible.  The  fourth  section  of  this  report  attempts  to  describe  such  standards  in  the  hope 
that  a  larger  measure  of  mutual  understanding  can  thereby  be  attained  among  the  churches, 
thus  rendering  their  common  witness  for  Christ  more  faithful  and  more  convincing. 
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(c)  Religious  Liberty 

The  article  on  religious  liberty  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  provides 
a  useful  starting  point :  “Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  thought,  conscience,  and 
religion.  This  right  includes  the  freedom  to  change  his  religion  or  belief,  and  freedom, 
either  alone  or  in  community  with  others,  and  in  public  or  in  private,  to  manifest  his  reli¬ 
gion  or  belief,  in  teaching,  practice,  worship  and  observance.” 

This  freedom  means  for  the  Christian  the  liberty  individually  or  in  the  corporate  body 
of  a  church  or  other  group  to  put  his  whole  existence  under  the  authority  of  God,  to  believe 
pray,  worship  and  proclaim  Christ,  as  well  as  to  live  in  accordance  with  his  will,  in  the 
church  of  his  choice  according  to  his  own  conscience.  For  such  witness  churches  and  individ¬ 
uals  should  have  equality  before  the  law. 

Liberty  is  not  absolute,  for  it  should  not  be  exercised  in  such  a  way  as  to  impair  the 
liberty  of  others  or  to  infringe  the  Golden  Rule  (Matt.  7  :  12). 


III.  Basic  Considerations 

1.  The  theological  approach  to  these  problems  must  be  based  on  the  proposition 
that  every  Christian  church  is  not  only  permitted  but  required  freely  and  openly  to  bear  its 
witness  in  the  world,  seeking  to  win  adherents  to  divinely  revealed  truth.  Witnessing  is  a 
part  of  the  church’s  ministry  of  love,  of  its  service  to  mankind. 

2.  The  commandment  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  Christ  and  to  seek  to  win  others 
to  that  truth  is  valid  in  relation  not  only  to  non-Christians  but  also  to  all  who  are  only  nomin¬ 
ally  attached  to  any  Christian  church.  Churches  ought  to  rejoice  whenever  fresh  influences 
quicken  the  faith  of  those  committed  to  their  pastoral  care,  even  if  those  influences  come 
from  outside  their  own  structure.  Such  a  quickening  witness,  brought  into  the  life  of  a 
given  church,  should  be  concerned  for  the  unity  as  well  as  for  the  renewal  of  that 
church’s  life.  Although  Christ’s  saving  work  is  not  confined  to  any  one  of  the  divided 
churches,  the  role  of  His  Spirit  in  the  Church  will  be  manifested  in  creative  order. 

3.  Should  errors  or  abuses  within  a  church  result  in  distorting  or  obscuring  the  central 
truths  of  the  Gospel  and  thereby  jeopardizing  men’s  salvation,  other  churches  may  be  bound 
to  come  to  the  rescue  with  a  faithful  witness  to  the  truth  thus  lost  to  view.  Their  liberty 
to  do  so  must  be  maintained.  But  before  they  undertake  to  establish  a  rival  church,  they 
must  humbly  ask  themselves  whether  there  are  not  still  existent  in  that  other  church  such 
hopeful  elements  of  the  real  Church  that  frank  fraternal  contact  and  cooperation  with  it 
might  lead  to  a  good  end. 

4.  The  Toronto  Declaration  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
(1950)  states  (e.g.  III,  3,  4  and  5)  that  no  church,  by  virtue  of  its  membership  in  the  World 
Council,  is  under  an  obligation  to  suppress,  truncate  or  alter  its  full  confession  of  truth, 
by  which  it  stands  or  falls  in  its  being  and  ministry  as  a  church,  for  in  so  doing  it  would 
mutilate  itself.  It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  World  Council  to  have  mutilated  churches  as 
members.  On  the  contrary,  it  aims  to  be  a  Council  of  whole,  real  and  genuine  churches. 
This  means  that  every  member  church  must  be  able  to  bring  its  full  untruncated  witness 
of  the  truth  openly  and  joyfully  into  the  Council  and  there  give  it  full  expression,  without 
holding  anything  back. 

5.  The  Toronto  Declaration  also  clearly  states  that  membership  in  the  World  Council 
does  not  imply  that  each  church  must  regard  the  other  member  churches  as  churches  in 
the  true  and  full  sense  of  the  word  (IV,  d).  This  means  that  a  church  which  in  the  light 
of  its  own  confession  must  regard  certain  teachings  of  another  member  church  as  errors 
and  heresies  and  certain  of  its  practices  as  abuses  cannot  be  compelled  to  withdraw  or  hold 
back  its  views  because  of  the  churches’  common  membership  in  the  World  Council,  but 
can  and  indeed  should  continue  in  the  future  to  hold  and  express  its  views  in  their  full  scope. 
The  more  frankly  a  church  states  its  views  in  the  Council  or  within  the  ecumenical  fellow¬ 
ship  the  less  will  be  the  need  to  state  them  in  a  round-about  and  undesirable  way. 

6.  It  is  precisely  within  the  ecumenical  fellowship  that  this  exchange  should  proceed 
to  the  fullest  extent  and  without  minimizing  the  difficulty  and  seriousness  of  the  issues  (Cf. 
Toronto  Declaration,  III,  4).  It  can  be  observed  that  churches  will  be  most  inclined  toward 
proselytism,  or  on  the  other  hand,  toward  making  charges  of  proselytism,  when  the  psy¬ 
chological  and  spiritual  atmosphere  is  such  that  churches  either  shrink  from  or  are  prevented 
from  openly  confessing  the  truth  in  their  relations  with  each  other. 
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7.  Membership  in  the  World  Council  places  a  moral  obligation  upon  the  churches 
(according  to  the  Toronto  Declaration)  to  observe  a  particular  attitude  in  this  discussion. 
It  would  be  inconsistent  with  this  membership  for  one  member  church  altogether  to  deny 
another  member  church  the  status  of  a  church,  or  to  regard  it  as  entirely  heretical  or  hope¬ 
lessly  given  over  to  abuses,  so  that  its  members  could  only  be  helped  by  being  rescued  from 
it.  On  the  basis  of  their  common  confession  of  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  and  as  the 
One  Head  of  the  Church,  member  churches  jointly  recognise  “hopeful  signs”  in  each  other 
(Toronto  Declaration  IV,  i). 

8.  Witnessing  within  the  ecumenical  fellowship  will  take  place  chiefly  in  the  following 
ways  : 

(a)  The  unofficial,  personal  and  private  discussion  between  individuals  in  search  of  truth. 

(b)  The  official  discussion  between  one  church  and  another,  each  giving  full  weight 
to  its  confession.  This  type  of  discussion  must  be  taken  up  much  more  vigorously 
and  seriously  within  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

(c)  An  important  approach  within  the  framework  of  the  World  Council  is  seen  in 
the  work  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  when  one  church  helps  another  church  to  recover 
a  healthier  life  of  its  own  ;  one  church,  with  the  agreement  of  another,  helps  it  to 
carry  out  work  of  an  evangelistic,  catechetical  or  educational  character  or  renders  some 
other  service  on  behalf  of  members  of  that  other  church  with  the  aim  not  only  of 
leaving  them  in  their  own  church,  but  helping  them  to  be  more  faithful  to  it  and 
to  become  better  Christians  there.  It  is  clear  that  this  approach  demands  a  great 
degree  of  selflessness  and  hilmility  on  the  part  of  both  churches. 


IV.  Recommendations  for  continuing  consideration  by  the  Member  Churches 

The  first  goal  of  this  provisional  report  and  of  the  discussion  by  the  Central  Committee 
of  this  theme  has  been  to  deepen  our  understanding  of  the  issues  and  problems  that  confront 
us  together.  On  the  other  hand  the  problems  we  have  discussed  are  felt  with  great  urgency 
in  many  areas  and  they  seriously  strain  relationships  between  certain  of  our  member  churches, 
as  well  as  between  member  churches  and  other  Christian  churches  and  groups  outside 
our  membership.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  our  member  churches  will  give  earnest 
thought  and  study  to  their  position  and  practices  with  respect  to  the  freedom  of  Christian 
witness  both  on  their  own  part  and  on  the  part  of  other  churches. 

To  assist  that  study  and  continuing  discussion  we  suggest  in  conclusion  a  number  of 
questions. 

As  member  churches  of  the  World  Council  should  we  agree,  for  example  : 

(1)  that  we  respect  the  convictions  of  churches  whose  conception  and  practice  of  church 
membership  differ  from  our  own  and  consider  it  our  Christian  duty  to  help  each  other  to  rise 
above  our  respective  shortcomings  through  frank  theological  interchange  and  concrete 
acts  of  mutual  service,  rather  than  to  engage  in  private  or  public  criticism  and  condemnation 
of  each  other’s  faults  ? 

(2)  that  we  recognize  it  to  be  the  first  duty  of  every  awakened  Christian  to  strive  prayer¬ 
fully  for  the  renewal  of  the  life  of  that  church  in  which  he  is  a  member  ? 

(3)  that  we  recognize  the  right  of  the  mature  individual  to  change  his  church  allegiance 
if  his  conscience  will  not  permit  him  to  remain  longer  in  the  church  of  which  he  is  at  present 
a  member  ? 

(4)  that  we  are  aware  that  there  exist  grave  obstacles  to  brotherly  relationships  wherever, 
in  a  given  land,  all  do  not  enjoy  the  same  freedom  to  practise  their  faith  and  bear  their 
witness ;  and  that  we  shall  work  steadily  towards  a  full  equality  —  legal,  economic  and 
social  —  for  all  churches  in  every  land  ? 

(5)  that  we  disavow  any  church  action  by  which  material  or  social  advantages  are  offered 
to  influence  the  individual’s  church  affiliation,  or  undue  pressures  are  brought  to  bear  on 
persons  in  times  of  helplessness  or  stress  ? 

(6)  that  while  it  is  proper  for  churches  to  make  clear  their  position  with  regard  to  mar¬ 
riages  between  persons  belonging  to  different  communions,  the  conscientious  decision  of 
marriage  partners  as  to  their  future  church  allegiance  should  be  respected  ? 
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(7)  that  children  should  not  be  admitted  to  membership  in  a  church  other  than  that 
of  their  present  affiliation  against  the  desire  of  their  parents  or  guardians  ? 

(8)  that  we  shall  not  admit  into  our  membership  persons  who  are  currently,  for  reasons 
of  moral  laxity,  under  discipline  in  their  own  church,  or  who  are  seeking  to  evade  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  membership  in  their  own  church,  or  whose  motives  for  seeking  membership  in 
a  different  church  are  manifestly  worldly  or  unworthy  ? 

(9)  that  whenever  a  member  of  one  church  desires  to  be  received  into  the  membership 
of  another  church  we  should,  if  possible,  seek  direct  consultation  between  the  churches 
concerned,  but  if  convinced  of  conscientious  motives  should  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  transfer  before  or  after  its  accomplishment  ? 

(10)  that  while  there  may  be  situations  where  another  church  established  in  a  given  area 
is  witnessing  so  imperfectly  to  Christ  that  we  are  conscientiously  bound  to  offer  our  witness 
to  its  members,  our  first  effort  should  always  be  to  seek  patiently  for  ways  in  which  we 
might  strengthen  the  witness  and  ministry  of  that  church  by  brotherly  counsel  and  help  ? 

(1 1)  that  increasing  thought  and  resources  should  be  devoted  to  aiding  existing  churches, 
in  areas  where  they  are  established,  by  fraternal  workers,  and  the  sharing  of  knowledge 
and  skills  and  resources,  rather  than  by  the  establishment  of  a  competing  mission  of  some 
other  church  ? 

The  Commission  presents  this  provisional  report  in  the  conviction  that  by  mutual 
freedom  of  witness,  by  frank  discussion  without  disparagement  of  one  church  by  another, 
and  by  sharing  in  worship  and  fellowship,  churches  will  together  be  able  by  God’s  grace 
to  make  a  substantial  contribution  toward  solving  the  problems  of  free  Christian  witness 
within  the  ecumenical  fellowship. 


Appendix  VII 


The  Churches  and  the  Building  of  a  Responsible  International  Society 

by 

Sir  Kenneth  Grubb 


Is  it  peace  ?  This  ancient  question  which  the  common  people  of  the  world,  in  farm  and 
factory,  ask  anxiously  of  one  another  and  of  their  statesmen,  is  still  unanswered.  It  has 
become  infinitely  hard  to  answer  in  our  own  time.  It  is  one  thing  to  secure  peace  among 
warring  tribes  ;  another  in  a  world  of  atomic  power.  It  is  one  thing  to  maintain  the  peace 
when  a  single  rule  extends  over  large  parts  of  civilisation,  an  Augustan  peace  ;  it  is  another 
in  an  age  of  intense  nationalisms,  and  stern  and  well-organised  blocs  of  states  whose  under¬ 
standing  of  peace  may  differ  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  use  of  such  words  meaningless . 

The  bitter  experience  of  the  years  between  the  world  wars  brought  home  to  many  of  us 
what  we  have  always  really  known,  namely  that  there  are  conditions  of  peace.  Everyone 
now  realises  that  if  you  want  peace  at  any  price  or  cost,  you  can  have  it.  But  true  peace 
has  its  own  price.  The  conditions  of  such  a  peace  have  to  be  known  and  met,  and  that  means 
that  the  causes  of  war  must  be  sought,  identified  and  removed.  For  it  is  only  on  the  foundations 
of  a  just  peace  that  a  responsible  international  society  can  be  built.  Consequently  men 
everywhere,  and  the  churches  not  the  least,  are  profoundly  concerned  to  lay  bare  the  real 
and  deep  foundations  on  which  true  peace  must  rest,  and  to  build  securely  on  them. 

I  say  “securely”  because  experience  has  shown  us  all  that  the  nations  must  have  a  secure 
peace.  Peace  must  not  remain  precarious  ;  otherwise  the  nations  are  like  a  man  who  can 
build  nothing  beautiful,  and  create  nothing  useful,  on  his  property  because  his  lease  is  too 
short  and  his  tenure  too  uncertain.  This  crucial  requirement  of  security  cannot  in  the  long 
run  depend  only  on  the  treaties  that  nations  sign  and  the  formal  agreements  they  approve. 
These  instruments  must  rest,  in  their  turn,  on  the  recognition  that  there  is  somewhere  between 
men  a  common  moral  element  of  good  faith.  This,  however,  is  not  easily  to  be  counted 
upon  in  an  age  which  is  restlessly  uncertain  of  its  own  values.  Thus  we  tend  to  drift  around 
in  circles,  sometimes  very  vicious  ones. 
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I.  I  only  want  to  mention  two  of  the  conditions  of  a  secure  peace.  A  peaceful  and 
secure  human  society,  in  which  men  can  live  in  amity  and  fruitful  intercourse  with  their 
neighbours,  can  be  composed  of  states  of  vastly  differing  political  forms.  But  it  must  be 
a  society  of  freedom,  and  a  society  of  justice...  Without  freedom  the  claims  of  justice  will 
neither  be  heard  in  time  nor  met ;  without  justice,  freedom  is  either  anarchy,  gross  inequality, 
or  starvation. 

The  churches  are  not  ignorant  of  this.  It  has  been  stated  at  Amsterdam  and  repeatedly 
reiterated  since.  Nevertheless  there  has  been  little  progress  in  the  enlargement  of  man’s 
enjoyment  of  freedom  in  recent  years.  It  might  even  be  said  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  work 
done  by  the  UN,  and  other  international  bodies,  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  amount 
of  freedom  capable,  so  to  speak,  of  being  made  use  of,  in  the  world.  At  least,  this  is  true 
of  individual  freedoms.  In  such  times  the  churches  must  endeavour  to  give  a  right  example 
of  the  proper  enjoyment  and  constructive  uses  of  freedom  within  their  own  fellowship. 
In  passing,  therefore,  it  should  be  observed  that  it  is  most  regrettable  that  some  of  the  most 
acute  restrictions  on  religious  freedom  seem  to  arise  from  the  situation  of  a  Protestant  minor¬ 
ity  in  a  predominantly  Roman  Catholic  country. 

Nor  are  the  churches  ignorant  of  the  demands  of  social  and  economic  justice,  although 
the  full  meaning  of  their  task  in  this  field  is  not  always  easy  to  perceive.  The  demand  for 
such  justice  by  the  under-privileged  peoples  is  one  of  the  great  popular  movements  of  our 
century,  and  it  is  surely  one  with  which  the  churches  must  profoundly  sympathise.  Too 
often,  the  willingness  to  vote  funds  for  assistance  to  under-privileged  countries  arises  from 
fear,  the  fear  that  if  it  is  not  given  by  the  free  society  of  the  West,  it  will  be  given  on  terms  by 
the  Communist  states.  But  the  churches  must  look  at  the  matter  quite  differently,  and  must 
make  it  known  to  the  governments  that  they  do  so.  The  churches  must  be  stabbed  wide 
awake  by  the  tremendous  challenge  of  man’s  need,  whatever  be  the  political  system  that 
he  lives  under.  The  churches  cannot  acquiesce  any  longer  in  the  prodigious  gulf  that  separates 
rich  and  poor  on  an  international  scale.  If  they  do,  they  cannot  pretend  that  they  are  seri¬ 
ously  working  to  build  a  responsible  international  society,  although  they  may  be  vigorously 
talking  of  it.  We  are  back  here  at  the  fundamental  simplicities  and  stark  realities  of  human 
need.  Therefore,  social  justice  must  be  heeded  while  there  is  yet  time.  Otherwise  we  are 
inviting  a  revolt  of  the  world’s  people,  and  what  form  that  might  take  in  our  day  can  be 
guessed.  Rapid  social  change  is,  on  this  reckoning,  an  essential  condition  of  peace. 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  has  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  its  record  in  this  matter, 
but  let  us  not  rest  on  our  oars  too  easily.  The  story  of  the  great  refugee  operation  of  the 
World  Council  is  a  good  example  of  imaginative  and  deeply  Christian  action  in  the  field 
of  which  we  are  speaking.  And  the  churches,  as  such,  are  at  work  in  a  score  of  different 
ways  in  the  attack  on  want  and  woe.  Nevertheless  it  is  the  grave  opinion  of  those  who  best 
know  the  facts  and  do  not  exaggerate  them,  that  for  all  our  running  we  stay  where  we  are  ; 
for  many  millions  poverty  is  even  increasing ;  the  hope  of  full  salvation  daily  becomes  more 
remote ;  and  the  fatal  gulf  widens  ever. 

II.  It  is  no  new  thing  for  the  churches  to  face  the  causes  of  war  and  the  conditions  of 
peace.  In  some  sense  the  church  has  always  done  this.  What  makes  the  situation  unique 
today  is  the  character  of  modern  warfare  and  the  scale  of  the  problem.  For  the  problem 
of  international  order  is  world-wide:  all  are  involved.  If  the  extremest  weapons  are  used  all, 
or  nearly  all,  we  are  told,  may  be  destroyed.  In  what  way  then  should  the  churches  approach 
their  international  task,  in  the  conditions  of  our  day,  so  largely  without  any  precedent  in 
the  life  of  the  peoples  ? 

In  this  regard,  there  has  been  perceptible  change  and  adjustment.  Between  the  two 
World  Wars,  the  churches  were  not  neglectful  of  the  task  before  them.  They  were  among 
the  first  to  welcome  the  League  of  Nations.  But  in  large  part  their  work  for  peace,  while 
it  dealt  faithfully  with  the  conditions  of  peace,  was  concerned  with  the  elucidation  of  prin¬ 
ciples,  with  the  issue  between  pacifism  and  non-pacifism,  and  with  the  importance  of  moral 
pressures  in  the  broad  sense.  Since  the  war,  there  has  been  a  conspicuous  difference.  The 
churches’  work  for  peace  in  recent  years  has  been  largely  concerned  with  the  concrete 
issues  and  events  which  have  threatened  the  peace  of  the  world,  whether  they  be  in  Israel, 
in  Korea,  or  in  Berlin  or  elsewhere.  Through  their  appropriate  agencies,  they  have  been 
represented  at  the  place  of  action  and  their  representatives  have  not  been  afraid  to  grapple 
with  the  tough  political  controversy  involved.  This  has  been  done  not  in  the  interest  of 
any  one  power  or  powers  great  or  small,  but  in  that  of  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Church.  Perhaps  it  has  only  become  possible  because  the  Church  today  has 
a  world-wide  extension,  and  a  focus  of  unity  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  Were  these  facts 
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not  so,  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  the  international  task  of  the  Church  in  quite  the  same 
terms. 

But  if  the  Church  is  thus  to  work  effectively  in  the  building  of  a  responsible  international 
society,  it  must  never  lose  hold  of  certain  essential  principles  which  it  must  obey.  On  such 
an  occasion  as  this,  I  cannot  do  more  than  summarise  them  in  the  briefest  form  possible. 

Firstly,  as  an  ecumenical  society  the  churches  must  set  an  example  to  the  international 
order  of  peace,  freedom  and  social  justice  ;  of  love  for  the  neighbour ;  of  order  in  liberty 
of  a  quiet  and  dispassionate  mind  applied  to  the  crises  of  human  affairs.  They  must  strive 
to  bring  into  international  life  all  those  virtues  that  are  pleasing  in  personal  and  national 
life. 

Secondly,  they  must  constantly  explore  their  own  faith  and  the  insights  of  the  Bible 
that  are  relevant  to  the  life  of  man  in  relation  to  the  State,  the  society  of  States  and  the 
relationship  of  States. 

Thirdly,  they  must  educate  Christian  people  on  the  meaning  of  the  responsible  inter¬ 
national  society,  and  so  teach  that  the  sense  of  this  responsibility  is  as  widely  diffused  as 
possible. 

Fourthly,  they  must  strive  to  apply  to  the  international  order  their  understanding  of 
freedom  and  justice,  law,  reconciliation  and  fellowship,  the  elimination  of  the  nascent 
causes  of  conflict  and  the  harmonising  of  the  competing  claims  of  a  community  of  nations 
that  has  so  far  not  yet  found  any  formula  of  political  reconciliation  other  than  the  very 
limited  demands  of  co-existence. 

Fifthly,  they  must  constantly  stress  the  implications  of  the  Christian  truth  that  sovereignty, 
a  word  so  much  employed  in  political  life,  does  not  reside  in  the  State,  or  in  a  society  of 
States  and  cannot  even  in  a  v.  orld  state.  But  that  all  States  subsist  under  the  sovereignty, 
through  the  mercy,  and  sub  ect  to  the  judgments,  of  God. 

III.  But  in  an  atomic  age,  this  is  not  enough.  All  men  live  under  sentence  of  death 
and  all  must  explore  together  the  source,  the  nature  and  the  true  grounds  of  sane  international 
life.  We  must,  therefore,  take  into  our  purview  the  whole  range  of  motives,  of  instincts,  of 
ambitions  and  of  backgrounds  that  make  international  life  either  possible  or  impossible. 
This  is  the  significance  of  the  studies  which  have  recently  been  authorised  under  the  general 
heading  of  “Towards  an  international  ethos” .  In  the  first  instance  it  is  necessary  for  Christians 
themselves  to  clear  their  minds  about  what  they  mean  by  such  approach.  They  must  ex¬ 
amine  the  reasons  which  in  all  ages  have  led  men  to  prefer  some  measure  of  order  to  disorder, 
and  peace  with  truth  to  the  ravages  of  war.  They  must  look  carefully  at  the  assumptions 
which  have  bound  Christian  nations  together  even  through  times  of  war,  and  have  enabled 
them  to  live  together  afterwards.  They  must  review  the  approaches  made  by  the  great  jurists 
of  the  Christian  tradition,  not  least  in  times  of  decline  of  popular  faith,  to  the  need  for  an 
international  system  of  law.  But  international  life  is  not  just  an  amusement  for  Christians 
only  who  are,  indeed,  a  very  small  minority  among  the  peoples  of  our  crowded  planet.  Thus 
there  must  come  a  stage  when  we  must  share  our  own  formulations  with  men  of  other  faiths 
and  of  none,  with  those  who  do  not  even  admit  the  dignity  of  man  and  the  inalienable 
demands  of  his  being  as  an  individual  and  person,  an  end  in  himself. 

This  may  be  difficult.  Yet  there  are  many  who  reject  the  absolutism  of  the  State  as  the 
sole  monopolist  of  power,  or  the  uncertain  tyranny  of  a  law  which  is  the  mere  command 
of  a  sovereign  and  who  are  searching  for  a  true  moral  ground  and  sanction.  We  may  indeed 
find  that  the  State  is  true  to  its  real  nature  today  to  the  extent  to  which  it  directs  its  energies 
to  the  recovery  and  maintenance  of  international  law.  Yet  that  this  will  involve  the  further 
abridgement  of  national  sovereignty  and  the  emphasis  on  inter-dependance  rather  than 
independence  is  an  almost  certain  consequence.  It  is  along  such  lines  as  these  that  one  can 
foresee  the  development  of  the  churches’  thought  and  work  for  a  responsible  international 
society.  Any  more  limited  goal  fails  to  match  up  to  the  real  demands  of  an  atomic  age  which 
has  rendered  national  boundaries  largely  irrelevant.  On  the  other  hand  excited  advocacy 
of  world  government  now  ignores  some  of  the  deepest  of  men’s  fears  and  cleavages  which 
cannot  be  readily  overcome. 

At  the  same  time,  and  in  harmony  with  such  an  approach,  we  must  continue  to  work 
at  successive  concrete  issues  as  they  constantly  arise.  We  must  remember  that  principles 
can  only  make  the  substance  of  policy  when  they  have  been  tested  in  action.  Whether  in 
the  church  or  in  the  secular  order,  we  have  to  work  with  existing  institutions  and  transform 
them.  We  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  distant  goals,  but  we  should  also  realise  that  an 
over-insistant  demand  for  immediate  achievement  may  sometimes  be  an  obstacle  to  more 
enduring  accomplishment. 
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Appendix  VIII 


The  Churches  and  the  Building  of  a  Responsible  International  Society 

by 

Dr.  O.  Frederick  Nolde 


The  primary  contribution  of  the  churches  to  the  building  of  a  responsible  international 
society  lies  in  the  steadfast  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  at  home  and  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  world,  and  in  the  growing  solidarity  of  the  Christian  fellowship  which  transcends  all 
boundaries  of  nation  and  race. 

An  inescapable  responsibility  rests  upon  Christians  and  churches  to  seek  peace,  justice, 
and  freedom  for  all  men  everywhere.  To  meet  this  responsibility,  it  is  necessary  to  relate 
Christian  truth  to  the  ever-changing  contemporaneous  problems  by  which  the  world  is  per¬ 
plexed.  This  aspect  of  Christian  testimony  to  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world  involves 
no  new  or  strange  Gospel.  It  is  an  inevitable  projection  from  Christian  conviction  and 
experience.  Compelled  by  the  unsearchable  riches  which  are  its  heritage/  ‘the  household  of 
faith”  offers  its  witness  to  “the  whole  family  on  earth”  of  which  it  is  a  part. 


I.  Basic  Assumptions 

In  seeking  to  determine  what  the  churches  must  do  now,  if  they  are  to  make  their  rea¬ 
sonable  contribution,  three  basic  assumptions  are  important. 

1)  It  is  the  conviction  of  the  Christian  that  God,  who  is  the  Ruler  of  history  and  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  sovereign  over  men  and  nations. 

To  what  extent  is  the  development  of  a  stable  international  order  dependent  upon  the 
recognition  by  governments  of  an  authority  above  and  beyond  man  ?  What  are  the  churches 
called  upon  to  do  when  governments  repudiate  any  such  higher  authority  ?  What  are  the 
churches  called  upon  to  do  when  governments  recognise  such  higher  authority,  but  in  a 
manner  which  primarily  serves  their  own  interests  ?  What  responsibility  do  the  churches 
have  in  relation  to  religious  communities  which  seek  a  responsible  international  society  on 
grounds  other  than  the  Christian  faith  ? 

2)  The  contribution  which  the  churches  have  to  make  must  be  mediated  through  people. 
The  concept  of  “we  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations”  must  become  meaningful  at  every 
level  of  society.  The  churches  must  be  free  to  proclaim  the  Gospel,  including  as  appropriate 
its  implications  for  all  areas  of  human  relations,  and  the  people  must  be  free  to  hear  and 
to  respond  as  conscience  dictates. 

To  what  extent  is  the  contribution  of  the  churches  to  a  responsible  international  society 
curtailed  when  Christian  preaching  and  teaching  are  limited  essentially  to  relations  between 
man  and  God,  and  when  people  are  not  free  to  speak  and  act  in  public  life  in  accordance 
with  conscience  ?  Are  there  limits  beyond  which  the  churches  should  not  go  in  their  effort 
to  relate  Christian  truth  to  current  issues  ? 

3)  Whatever  the  churches  have  to  say  must  be  made  relevant  to  the  existing  situation. 
Churchmen  must  discern  the  times  and  the  seasons  if  the  eternal  truths  of  Christianity  are 
to  be  most  helpful  in  building  responsible  relations  among  the  peoples  of  the  world  in  our 
present  time. 

What  dangers  or  weaknesses  appear  if  the  churches  deal  solely  with  “timeless  generalis¬ 
ations”  ?  What  dangers  or  weaknesses  must  be  taken  into  account  if  the  churches  become 
too  specific  in  relation  to  currenti  ssues?  Since  the  international  scene  is  continuously  changing, 
what  need  is  there  for  a  programme  of  the  churches  which  will  permit  action  on  a  day-to- 
day  basis  ? 


II.  Unresolved  Issues 

The  world  is  confronted  by  numerous  unresolved  issues  which  vary  from  each  other 
by  their  political  character,  their  technical  requirements,  or  their  social  implications.  The 
churches  have  a  responsibility  to  press  upon  governments  and  the  United  Nations  the  urgency 
of  these  problems,  even  though  full  and  final  solutions  may  not  seem  to  be  readily  attainable. 
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Moreover,  the  churches  should  encourage  government  officials  who  as  Christians  continue 
to  seek  solutions  in  face  of  calculated  risks,  and  they  should  make  available  from  their 
own  agencies  leaders  who  may  be  of  assistance  in  reconciling  differencies  between  contending 
parties.  The  churches  may  within  their  competence  find  it  possible  to  indicate  the  direction 
to  be  followed  and  offer  the  motives  which  will  induce  sincere  and  faithful  effort. 

1)  Evidences  of  irresponsibility  are  to  be  found  in  numerous  political  situations  for 
which  no  solution  has  thus  far  been  found.  These  include  the  problems  of  divided  countries 
such  as  Germany,  Korea,  and  Indo-China.  They  also  involve  problems  in  the  Near  and 
Middle  East,  in  North  Africa,  in  China  and  Formosa.  The  fact  that  mankind  faces  these 
unresolved  political  issues  tends  to  perpetuate  injustices,  to  constitute  explosive  situations, 
and  to  offer  stubborn  obstacles  to  vitally  needed  agreements  on  such  other  questions  as 
disarmament. 

2)  Without  minimising  the  importance  of  discussions  on  disarmament  held  in  various 
organs  of  the  United  Nations,  it  must  be  admitted  that  little  if  any  progress  has  been  made. 
It  must  be  recognised  that  the  development  of  more  powerful  and  more  accurate  nuclear 
weapons  along  with  the  prospect  of  a  larger  number  of  nations  attaining  nuclear  power 
will  with  the  passing  of  time  make  effective  international  inspection  and  control  ever  more 
difficult.  In  face  of  seemingly  insuperable  difficulties,  including  the  present  inability  to 
identify  fissionable  material  stock-piled  for  nuclear  weapons  and  the  inability  to  safeguard 
against  the  diversion  of  nuclear  power  from  peaceful  to  military  uses,  the  churches  should 
continue  to  press  for  a  system  of  disarmament  which  will  safeguard  equally  the  security 
of  all  nations. 

3)  Various  areas  of  the  world  —  particularly  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  —  are 
confronting  problems  which  attach  to  a  process  of  rapid  social  change.  The  churches  in 
countries  with  more  favourable  economic  and  social  conditions  have  a  particular  respon¬ 
sibility  to  express  in  action  their  common  humanity  with  all  oppressed  and  suffering  people. 
Their  members  should  be  willing  to  make  sacrifices  in  their  own  right  and  to  support  those 
economic  policies  of  their  countries  which  will  bring  about  closer  international  cooperation 
and  a  balanced  development  of  other  countries.  They  should  be  especially  alert  to  the 
importance  of  adequate  care  for  social  and  ethical  values  as  a  complement  to  rapid  economic 
development. 


III.  Preliminary  Conditions  and  Immediate  Possibilities 

Without  detracting  from  the  urgent  importance  of  seeking  prompt  solution  for  such 
problems  as  have  been  mentioned,  it  may  be  helpful  to  suggest  certain  preliminary  conditions 
which  could  be  more  readily  met  and  certain  immediate  steps  which  could  more  easily  be 
taken.  While  the  suggestions  which  here  follow  are  of  a  somewhat  mixed  kind,  they  will 
in  their  combination  facilitate  progress  towards  political  solutions  and  disarmament,  and 
they  will  permit  a  more  cooperative  approach  to  the  problems  of  under-developed  countries. 

1)  Contacts  of  peoples.  Freedom  of  communication  and  the  free  exchange  of  persons  and 
ideas  are  significant  pre-conditions  both  for  political  solutions  and  for  the  meaningful  reduc¬ 
tion  of  armaments.  The  value  of  expanded  contacts  between  churchmen  from  communities 
in  tension  is  clear,  both  for  the  strengthening  of  the  ecumenical  fellowship  and  for  the 
improvement  of  the  climate  of  opinion  in  which  agreements  are  sought.  Similary,  closer 
relations  between  people  in  various  walks  of  life  will  prove  helpful. 

2)  Healing  Activities.  A  wider  recognition  and  observance  of  human  rights,  which 
become  more  fully  possible  as  tensions  are  eased,  have  bearing  upon  political  solutions 
and  agreements  on  disarmament.  A  beneficial  effect  will  be  registered  by  other  activities 
relating  to  economic  and  technical  assistance,  the  advancement  of  dependent  peoples  to 
self-government  or  independence,  and  the  establishment  of  better  trade  relations. 

3)  Warning  against  Aggressive  Acts.  Pending  agreement  on  an  adequate  system  of 
inspection  and  control,  there  is  urgent  need  to  find  ways  in  which  warning  can  be  given 
if  any  nation  is  bent  upon  an  aggressive  act.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  work  out  an 
effective  combination  of  proposals  offered  by  France,  the  USSR,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States,  such  as  the  exchange  of  military  information  and  military  budgets, 
aerial  inspection,  observers  at  key  ports  in  the  territories  of  others,  regional  experimentation 
in  military  controls.  Tensions  could  thus  be  further  relaxed,  the  threat  of  military  aggression 
eased,  and  the  way  paved  for  the  kind  of  inspection  and  control  which  will  ultimately  offer 
the  greatest  security  to  all  peoples. 
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4)  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy.  The  importance  of  efforts  to  promote  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy  should  be  stressed.  As  Christians  we  consider  it  the  responsibility 
of  all  men  to  see  to  it  that  nuclear  power  is  used  solely  for  positive  and  constructive  ends, 
with  due  regard  for  the  claims  of  all  nations  for  access  to  such  sources  of  power  as  are  essen¬ 
tial  for  peaceful  development.  In  considering  the  proposed  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  we  must  caution  against  the  dangers  of  unilateral  and  bilateral,  rather  than  truly 
international  arrangements,  and  stress  the  importance  of  fully  utilising  the  United  Nations. 
We  must  also  be  alert  to  the  dangers  to  health  in  developments  relating  to  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  power.  The  only  alternative  to  effective  international  control,  whether  in  dis¬ 
armament  or  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy,  is  increasing  anarchy  and  the  mounting 
threat  of  catastrophic  destruction. 

5)  Experimental  Tests.  It  is  of  urgent  importance  that  experimental  tests  of  nuclear 
weapons  should  be  discontinued,  limited,  or  controlled,  under  international  agreement 
as  promptly  as  possible,  taking  into  full  account  both  the  health  of  the  people  and  the  security 
of  the  nations.  While  the  necessary  agreements  would  properly  fall  within  a  system  of 
inspection  and  control  relating  to  all  armaments,  the  churches  should  continue  to  encourage 
the  search  for  positive  and  constructive  proposals  covering  nuclear  experiments.  Meanwhile, 
on  the  basis  of  impartial  international  investigation,  including  that  already  initiated  by  the 
United  Nations,  the  people  should  be  promptly  told  what  the  effect  of  radiation  actually 
is  so  that  they  may  know  how  to  choose,  if  they  must,  between  the  possible  danger  to  health 
now  and  the  threat  of  war  if  the  present  balance  of  power  is  disturbed. 

6)  An  Open  Society.  Special  significance  must  be  attached  to  an  open  society  both 
as  a  pre-condition  of  international  agreements  and  as  an  object  of  immediate  striving.  This 
will  require  in  a  domestic  society  access  by  all  people  to  reliable  information,  freedom  to 
commend  or  to  criticise  governmental  policy,  the  right  freely  to  elect  their  governments, 
and  the  self-discipline  which  will  safeguard  against  arbitrary  or  aggressive  international 
behaviour.  From  the  international  standpoint,  the  open  society  means  that  each  nation 
shall  have  reasonably  complete  information  about  the  actions  of  other  nations  in  areas 
which  affect  its  legitimate  interests. 

7)  The  discipline  which  is  required  both  nationally  and  internationally  so  that  an  open 
society  may  contribute  to  world  order  must  be  based  upon  a  common  international  ethos. 
The  churches,  both  internationally  and  in  their  several  countries,  must  challenge  governments 
to  shape  their  policies  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  moral  authority  rather  than  those 
of  a  mere  pragmatic  expediency.  Mutual  trust  alone  can  give  lasting  effect  to  international 
agreements.  Therefore,  public  opinion  must  be  free,  informed  and  morally  responsible, 
so  that  it  can  exercise  effective  influence  to  ensure  that  commitments  will  be  honoured. 


Appendix  IX 


Statement  of  the  Central  Committee 


The  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  meeting  in  Hungary,  has 
been  once  more  impressed  by  the  way  in  which  barriers  of  race,  ideology  and  tradition  are 
overcome  in  Christ.  Among  the  matters  specially  considered  has  been  the  part  of  the  churches 
in  the  building  of  a  responsible  international  society.  This  means  a  society  where  all  men 
can  act  in  freedom  with  consideration  for  the  needs  and  rights  of  others  ;  and  where  the  several 
members  have  regard  for  the  well-being  of  one  another  and  that  of  the  whole  family  of 
men.  Such  a  society  will  recognise  its  allegiance  to  God  Who  is  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  the 
nations.  In  the  light  of  its  discussions,  the  Committee  claims  the  attention  of  the  churches 
to  certain  matters  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Man  is  in  danger  physically,  morally  and  spiritually.  As  followers  of  the  One  Who 
loved  all  men  and  bore  the  burden  of  their  sin  and  suffering,  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
man’s  peril. 

A  great  gulf  separates  rich  and  poor  on  an  international  scale.  In  this  the  churches 
cannot  acquiesce,  but  must  strive  with  all  their  power  to  bridge  this  gulf.  Therefore  the 
processes  of  economic  growth  must  be  understood  and  aided  in  order  that  rapid  social 
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change  may  be  so  guided  as  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  peoples.  Social  justice  must 
be  pursued  between  the  nations  as  well  as  within  each  nation.  The  churches  in  countries 
with  more  favourable  economic  and  social  conditions  have  a  particular  responsibility  to 
express  in  deeds  their  common  humanity  with  all  poor,  oppressed  and  suffering  people, 
and  to  urge  their  governments  to  base  their  policies  upon  recognition  of  the  justice  of  this 
principle. 

When  one  nation  dominates  another  politically  or  economically,  the  dependent  or 
subject  people  is  deprived  of  the  possibility  of  developing  a  fully  responsible  society.  Many 
dependent  peoples  are  demanding  self-government  and  independence  for  their  countries. 
The  churches  within  and  without  these  lands  must  appreciate  the  urgency  of  this  demand 
and  must  stand  with  the  people  in  orderly  progress  towards  these  goals.  In  multi-racial 
societies  they  must  recognise  the  claims  of  justice  and  boldly  exercise  a  reconciling  and 
constructive  influence. 

Mankind  is  fearful  of  actual  or  potential  danger  from  experimental  tests  of  nuclear 
weapons.  We  call  upon  the  churches  to  appeal  to  their  governments  and  the  United  Nations 
to  negotiate  such  an  agreement  for  the  discontinuance,  or  limitation  and  control,  of  these 
tests  as  to  end  any  such  danger.  Provision  must  be  made  to  safeguard  both  the  health  of 
the  people  and  the  security  of  the  nations.  In  order  that  human  resources  may  be  directed 
towards  constructive  ends,  the  churches  should  continue  insistently  to  press  for  an  adequate 
system  of  disarmament  and  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  unresolved  issues  which  confront 
the  world. 

The  world  wants  peace,  but  will  not  gain  it  unless  men  are  ready  to  make  sacrifices  for 
peace  and  to  abandon  practices  which  make  for  war.  To  move  out  of  a  state  of  “cold  war” 
into  one  of  real  peace  requires  respect  for  truth  under  all  circumstances.  People  must  not 
be  subjected  to  deliberate  misrepresentation  and  false  propaganda.  They  must  have  access 
to  information  and  be  free  to  discover  the  truth  for  themselves. 

People  must  be  free  to  travel,  to  meet  and  to  know  their  neighbours,  through  personal 
encounter  to  seek  understanding  and  create  friendship,  and  thus  to  achieve  mutual  confidence 
and  respect.  They  must  also  be  free  to  choose  by  whom  and  in  what  way  they  wish  to  be 
governed.  They  must  be  free  to  obey  the  dictates  of  their  consciences.  They  must  be  free 
to  worship  God,  to  witness  to  their  faith  and  to  have  their  children  educated  in  it  in  church, 
school  or  youth  meeting. 

We  call  upon  all  Christians  to  lay  these  matters  to  heart  and  to  seek  these  ends  in  a 
spirit  of  prayer  and  of  penitence  for  past  failures  and  in  the  name  of  their  Lord  and  Master, 
Who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life. 


Appendix  X 


Interim  Report 

of  the  Department  on  the  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women  in  Church  and  Society 

The  Davos  Statement,  which  was  commended  by  the  Central  Committee  in  1955,  gave 
the  Department  a  generally  accepted  basis  on  which  to  proceed.  The  Department  now 
seeks  to  translate  the  principle  of  cooperation  of  men  and  women  into  practical  reality 
in  the  life  of  the  churches,  which  have  often  been  much  slower  than  society  to  adapt  to  so¬ 
cial  changes. 

Though  secular  society  has  some  practical  examples  of  cooperation,  we  believe  that 
the  Christian  doctrines  of  God  and  of  man  furnish  the  only  sound  basis  for  cooperation, 
and  that  therefore  the  churches  can  and  must  lead  in  achieving  right  relationships  between 
men  and  women,  and  in  showing  examples.  In  some  countries  the  churches  are  losing 
women  because  their  gifts  are  not  fully  used.  We  note,  however,  that  where  the  sense  of 
missionary  vocation  is  strong  in  the  Church,  cooperation  of  men  and  women  is  already  in 
practice,  frequently  of  necessity. 

We  realise  that  cooperation  between  men  and  women  will  work  out  differently  in  different 
social  situations  and  in  the  various  church  traditions.  There  is  no  desire  to  impose  a  particular 
pattern  of  cooperation  in  any  area  or  upon  any  church.  Rather,  in  the  richness  of  ecumenical 
exchange,  we  hope  to  learn  of  many  different  ways  in  which  such  cooperation  is  contributing 
to  the  wholeness  of  the  Body  of  Christ. 
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Our  task  is  to  discover  existing  ways  of  cooperation,  to  initiate  new  ones  and  to  better 
present  patterns.  The  Department  must  therefore  be  concerned  with  the  changes  in  society 
and  the  challenge  of  non-Christian  thought  and  patterns  of  life  which  members  of  the  Church 
are  facing.  It  must  also  continually  be  collecting  information  about  forms  of  cooperation 
which  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  life  of  the  Church. 

Plans  of  Action 

The  Departmental  Committee  is  glad  to  report  that  there  have  been  some  significant 
developments  since  the  Davos  meeting.  For  example : 

1.  Commissions  on  the  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women  in  Church  and  Society  have 
been  set  up  in  Canada,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  of  America ; 

2.  New  documents  providing  biblical,  theological  and  sociological  background  for  our 
concern  have  been  issued ; 

3.  Representing  the  CCIA,  the  Department  has  participated  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  ; 

4.  A  second  member  has  been  added  to  the  Staff  of  the  Department  on  Cooperation ; 

5.  A  consultation,  based  on  the  biblical  and  theological  background  of  cooperation 
was  held  at  Herrenalb  with  thirty  men  and  women  in  attendance. 

The  Department  plans  for  the  next  year : 

I.  To  print  a  popular  leaflet; 

II.  To  reproduce  in  printed  form  some  of  the  existing  mimeographed  documents ; 

III.  To  include  in  its  staff  travel,  visits  to  : 

a)  East  Mediterranean  area,  in  preparation  for  the  September  1957  Conference  i 

b)  Canada  and  the  U.S.A.  in  the  autumn.  One  of  our  staff  members,  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  on  the  Laity,  will  make  this  visit  to  prepare 
a  joint  Consultation  to  be  held  before  the  meeting  of  the  Working  Committee 
in  the  summer  of  1957  ; 

IV.  To  increase  contacts  with  Latin  America ; 

V.  To  be  alert  to  new  possibilities  for  contacts  with  the  changing  situation  in  China, 
Russia  and  Eastern  Europe ; 

VI.  To  keep  in  touch  with  the  plans  in  relation  to  the  IMC  Assembly  in  Achimota, 
in  December  1957  -  January  1958,  and  to  explore  the  possibility  of  using  members 
of  that  Assembly  to  develop  the  concerns  of  the  Department  in  West  Africa ; 

VII.  To  work  with  the  other  departments  of  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  on 
a  possible  departmental  Bulletin ; 

VIII.  To  collaborate  with  the  Department  on  Church  and  Society,  in  order  to  ensure 
that : 

a)  the  study  on  Rapid  Social  Change  will  include  in  each  country  and  in  each 
area  of  study,  research  on  the  cooperation  of  men  jand  women,  and  where 
still  necessary,  on  the  status  of  women ; 

b)  men  and  women  aware  of  the  concerns  of  this  Department  will  be 
involved  in  the  planning  and  the  leadership  of  the  study. 


Appendix  XI  (A) 


Interim  Report  of  the  Youth  Department 


1.  Integration  of  Youth  in  the  Life  and  Mission  of  the  Church 

The  response  to  the  recommendation  made  by  the  Davos  Central  Committee  on  the 
Integration  of  Youth  in  the  Life  of  the  Church  has  been  very  encouraging.  Commissions 
have  been  set  up  and  consultations  held  in  many  countries  in  Europe  (such  as  Germany, 
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Great  Britain,  France,  Switzerland)  and  in  Australia.  Some  church  youth  departments 
have  proposed  or  are  in  process  of  proposing  that  the  subject  be  considered  by  their  church 
synods  or  assemblies.  On-going  enquiries  on  church  youth  work  are  being  related  to  this 
study  (e.g.  in  Sweden,  the  United  States).  Conversations  have  been  held  by  a  staff  member 
with  church  youth  leaders  in  Asia,  and  similar  conversations  will  be  initiated  in  Latin 
America  during  the  winter  by  an  ecumenical  team.  In  the  Near  East  the  subject  will  be 
included  in  the  Consultation  planned  by  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  and  the 
Department  on  Church  and  Society  for  September  1957. 

It  is  hoped  to  have  a  consultation  of  ATrican  youth  leaders  in  connection  with  the  Assembly 
of  the  IMC  at  the  end  of  1957.  Plans  are  being  made  to  include  the  subject  in  the  WCCESSA 
(World  Council  of  Christian  Education  and  Sunday  School  Association)  “Institute”  in 
Tokyo  1958  (see  below).  A  full  report  on  this  study  will  be  presented  to  the  next  Assembly. 

Discussions  conducted  so  far  reveal  that  the  issues  raised  in  the  Davos  statement  are 
of  burning  concern  and  constitute  very  valid  lines  for  continuing  study.  Moreover,  we 
have  discovered  that  the  study  must  be  carried  out  in  consultation  with  other  departments 
within  the  Division  and  especially  with  the  Faith  and  Order  and  the  Church  and  Society 
Departments.  As  a  guide  to  further  study  and  discussion  it  is  proposed  to  circulate  short 
prepared  statements  on  the  various  issues. 

2.  Ecumenical  Work  Camps 

The  Committee  reassessed  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  Ecumenical  Work-Camp 
programme  at  the  end  of  ten  years  of  effective  service.  A  statement  on  Ecumenical  Work- 
Camps  as  an  expression  of  the  permanent  obligation  of  the  churches  to  Inter-Church  Aid 
and  Ecumenical  Action  was  adopted  by  the  Committee.  At  the  request  of  the  Division 
Committee,  the  statement  is  appended  to  this  Report  (Appendix  XI  (B)). 

3.  Regional  Concerns 

In  April  1955,  the  Youth  Department  called  a  consultation  of  Christian  Youth  leaders 
from  countries  of  the  Middle  East  in  Beirut,  Lebanon.  To  implement  its  continuing  concern 
for  this  area  the  Youth  Department  is  seeking  a  qualified  person  within  the  area  on  a  tempo¬ 
rary  appointment  to  the  Youth  Department  staff  and  as  a  special  project. 

The  Union  of  Latin  American  Evangelical  Youth  are  holding  their  fourth  congress  in 
Baranquilla,  Colombia,  on  December  10-21,  1956,  on  the  theme  “Religious  Freedom  and 
Social  Justice.”  An  ecumenical  team  of  six  youth  leaders  from  three  continents  sponsored 
by  the  WCC/WCCESSA  Youth  Departments  and  led  by  the  WCC  Executive  Secretary 
will  attend  this  Congress,  and  will  visit  during  three  months  the  evangelical  and  orthodox 
youth  of  twelve  countries  in  Latin  America. 

The  Committee  noted  with  interest  the  growing  ecumenical  consciousness  of  European 
youth  expressed  in  the  appointment  and  support  of  a  part-time  secretary  who  is  integrated 
in  the  staff  of  the  WCC  Youth  Department.  It  is  proposed  that  a  Conference  of  European 
Youth  be  held  in  the  summer  of  1959  in  preparation  (at  the  youth  level)  for  the  next 
Assembly  and  as  a  means  of  focusing  the  main  concerns  of  youth  in  this  area. 

4.  The  Relationship  of  the  WCC/WCCESSA  Youth  Departments 

After  the  inception  of  the  WCC  Youth  Department  in  1946,  it  was  learnt  that  the  WCCE 
was  considering  setting  up  its  own  Youth  Department  with  similar  aims.  Following  much 
discussion  in  1947  it  was  decided  to  establish  such  a  department  and  that  the  two  departments 
would  enter  into  a  special  relationship  with  one  another,  making  a  number  of  ad  hoc 
agreements  which  would  become  increasingly  intimate  and  substantial.  To  that  end  a 
committee  representative  of  both  departments  with  largely  overlapping  membership  was 
formed,  intended  to  function  as  one  except  for  special  concerns.  It  was  then  agreed 
that  “these  proposals  are  for  cooperation  during  a  temporary  period  pending  the 
time  when  it  will  be  possible  to  form  a  joint  Department.”  We  have  worked  on  this 
understanding  from  the  beginning.  This  cooperation  has  proved  valuable  in  the  pursuit 
of  our  aims.  However,  since  the  major  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  parent  bodies  begun 
in  1954,  the  relationship  between  the  two  departments  has  become  increasingly  difficult. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  our  time,  therefore,  has  been  spent  on  a  critical  discussion 
of  the  issues  involved,  and  recommendations  have  been  made  accordingly. 

The  Committee  of  the  WCC/WCCESSA  Youth  Departments  meeting  at  Herrenalb, 
Germany,  July  1956,  discussed  very  thoroughly  the  relationship  between  the  two 
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Departments.  Looking  at  the  different  possibilities,  the  Committee  adopted  the  following 
conception  :  “A  partnership  with  certain  common  projects  and  a  division  according  to 
function,  and  after  clearances  have  been  made,  one  department  representing  the  other.” 
The  Committee  therefore  strongly  recommended  its  parent  bodies  to  give  this  action 
early  consideration  and  to  initiate  steps  to  implement  it. 

The  Committee  of  the  WCC/WCCESSA  Youth  Departments  is  therefore  requesting 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  WCCESSA  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  WCC  to  set 
up  a  joint  consultation  (four  from  each  apart  from  staff)  to  consider  the  relation  between 
these  two  organisations  and  to  study  their  respective  aims  and  functions.  The  Committee 
felt  such  a  consultation  between  the  two  parent  bodies  to  be  urgent  in  view  of  the  different 
conceptions  of  the  relationship  between  the  two  departments  which  prevail.  This  difference 
of  viewpoint  is  reflected  structurally  in  the  WCCE  as  it  has  sought  to  integrate  its  Youth 
Department  in  its  total  organisation,  and  in  the  WCC  through  the  place  it  has  givent  he 
Youth  Department  in  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  in  the  reorganisation  at  the  Evanston 
Assembly.  This  difference  of  viewpoints  hampers  the  services  and  hinders  the  effectiveness 
of  the  two  departments  as  they  try  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  parent  bodies  and  the  youth 
of  the  churches. 

5.  The  WCCESSA  Institute  and  Convention  1958 

The  Committee  considered  the  plans  of  the  WCCE  to  hold  an  Institute  and  Convention 
in  Tokyo  in  1958  when  special  youth  sections  will  be  included.  The  main  subjects  at  the 
Institute  of  some  200  participants  will  be  : 

Christian  education  in  face  of 

(a)  the  rapid  and  bewildering  changes  in  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  world  ; 

(b)  the  urgent  need  to  prepare  each  individual  Christian  to  live  as  a  person  in  right 
relation  to  all  other  persons  in  the  community  ; 

(c)  the  fresh  appeal  of  the  Bible  through  new  translation,  wider  literacy  and  a  new 
sense  of  need  ; 

(d)  the  deepened  awareness  of  the  importance  of  Christian  theology. 

There  will  be  two  sets  of  three  commissions  :  (A)  leadership  education,  theologica 
education  and  evangelism  ;  (B)  adult,  youth  and  children’s  work. 

6.  World  Christian  Youth  Commission 

In  regard  to  the  other  world  Christian  youth  bodies  with  which  the  WCC  Youth  Depart¬ 
ment  has  cooperated  in  the  World  Christian  Youth  Commission,  the  Committee  noted 
that  the  General  Secretaries  are  arranging  a  consultation  for  February  1957  on  the  relation 
of  ecumenism  to  evangelism  as  each  organisation  conceives  it.  This  will  involve  committee 
members,  officers,  staff  and  youth  leaders  from  the  various  bodies. 


Appendix  XI  (B) 


Ecumenical  Work  Camps  —  An  Expression  of  the  Permanent  Obligation 
of  the  Churches  to  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Ecumenical  Action 

In  1956,  the  total  number  of  young  people  who  have  participated  in  ecumenical  work 
camps  during  the  past  ten  years  reaches  6000,  and  the  number  of  camps  220.  The  programme 
which  began  in  Europe  on  the  initiative  of  the  Congregational-Christian  Service  Committee 
(U.S.A.)  has  developed  and  expanded  into  over  thirty  countries  around  the  world.  Now 
an  integral  part  of  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees 
and  of  the  Youth  Department  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  ecumenical  work  camps 
have  won  for  themselves  a  significant  place  in  the  youth  work  and  the  on-going  life  of  the 
churches,  and  in  the  ecumenical  movement. 

In  any  assessment  of  the  programme,  certain  features  are  to  be  noticed  in  its  development 
these  past  years  : 
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1 .  Ecumenical  work  camps  were  not  long  contained  in  Europe.  The  idea  spread  rapidly, 
and  the  past  few  years  have  seen  a  steady  rise  of  enthusiasm  for  ecumenical  work  camps 
in  Asia,  and  growing  interest  in  Africa  and  Latin  America.  Special  emphasis  has  been 
given  through  training  camps  in  principles  andt  echniques  to  South-East  Asia,  South  America 
and  the  Middle  East.  During  the  three  seasons  1954-56,  sixteen  new  countries  were  added 
to  the  list  of  those  where  the  Youth  Department  has  sponsored  work  camps.  In  1956,  almost 
half  of  the  total  number  of  camps  take  place  in  countries  outside  Europe.  At  the  same  time 
as  this  development  takes  place,  the  programme  continues  to  become  more  and  more  firmly 
rooted  in  European  church  life,  more  appreciated  and  understood. 

This  geographical  expansion  has  meant,  accordingly,  increase  in  the  number  of  camps 
sponsored  —  from  six  in  1948,  to  eighteen  in  1950,  twenty-seven  in  1953,  and  thirty-six  in 
1956.  This  has  placed  an  additional  burden  on  the  staff  in  Geneva,  and  certain  administrative 
changes  have  taken  place.  In  recent  years,  national  work  camp  committees  have  been 
formed  in  most  of  the  European  countries,  which  have  assumed  a  large  share  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  and  organisational  work  previously  done  by  the  Geneva  office  for  the  European 
programme.  This  is  especially  seen  in  the  selection  of  projects  and  preparations  for  the 
camp,  general  publicity  and  the  recruitment  of  campers.  With  this  decentralisation,  the 
staff  has  been  able  to  devote  more  time  to  the  programme  in  other  areas  outside  Europe. 

In  the  light  of  these  developments,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  function  of  the  Geneva  office 
has  undergone  a  change  of  emphasis.  Whereas,  in  the  early  years,  the  staff  was  directly 
involved  in  the  search  for  camp  projects  and  local  organisation,  as  well  as  in  the  entire 
process  of  selection  of  campers,  now,  with  world-wide  interests  to  serve,  the  work  camp 
secretariat  has  assumed  a  more  advisory  and  coordinating  capacity.  The  Youth  Department 
considers  its  task  to  be  that  of  assisting  the  churches  to  organise  ecumenical  work  camps 
in  the  fellowship  of  the  Oikoumene,  and  of  providing  them  with  the  personnel,  the  guidance, 
and  the  practical  help  necessary.  For  this  reason,  the  staff  has  provided,  for  the  use  of 
campers  and  leaders,  such  materials  as  Bible  study  outlines,  a  work  camper’s  Book  of 
Worship,  and  a  Handbook  on  ecumenical  work  camps.  Financial  grants  for  the  operation 
of  certain  camps  and  especially  as  travel  aid  to  campers  continue  to  make  important  claims 
on  the  budget.  While  delegating  considerable  responsibility  to  national  committees,  the 
Geneva  Work  Camp  Committee  has  retained  final  authority  and  has  sought  to  maintain 
certain  uniform  standards  in  the  camp  programme. 

2.  At  first,  ecumenical  work  camps  were  primarily  concerned  with  post-war  recon¬ 
struction  and  relief  work.  Their  field  rapidly  broadened  to  include  many  other  types  of 
need,  both  material  and  spiritual.  The  post-war  period  in  Europe  was  an  emergency  situation, 
and  so  were  the  times  after  the  disastrous  floods  in  Holland  (1953),  earthquakes  in  Greece 
(1954)  and  Lebanon  (1956),  as  well  as  the  recent  years  in  Korea.  In  all  of  these  places,  work 
campers  have  been  ready  to  serve  and  meet  a  need.  Camps  have  also  given  aid  to  struggling 
minority  churches  and  congregations,  and  to  projects  for  the  revitalisation  of  the  Church’s 
ministry  in  secularised  communities.  They  have  built  schools  and  conference  centres  for 
the  churches’  youth,  and  have  assisted  in  the  churches’  missionary  work  and  social  action. 

There  has  been  a  growing  recognition  among  work  camp  leaders  and  those  responsible 
for  the  programme  in  the  various  countries  that  the  material  need  of  a  given  community 
may  not  be  the  most  urgent  need,  and  that  a  decision  on  the  nature  of  the  project  for  a  work 
camp  in  that  community  should  be  based  on  an  evaluation  of  the  most  critical  need.  Although, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  need  for  some  material  construction  continues  to  be  the  reason 
for  an  ecumenical  work  camp,  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  community  service  projects. 
Thus,  the  building  of  a  bell-tower  and  church  in  a  town  in  Sweden,  where  the  people  felt 
no  need  for  a  church,  prepared  the  way  for  another  camp  in  which  campers  sought  to  meet 
the  social  need  through  factory  work  and  the  organisation  of  a  kindergarten. 

Likewise,  there  is  a  growing  concern  that  ecumenical  work  camps  should  be,  more  than 
in  the  past,  an  expression  of  Christian  social  outreach.  Many  would  feel  that  one  of  the 
tasks  of  such  camps  is  to  draw  the  attention  of  campers  as  representatives  of  their  churches 
towards  a  new  responsibility  in  society,  and  to  make  those  outside  the  camp  and  the  Church 
realise  that  being  a  Christian  does  not  mean  being  more  interested  in  parish  life  and  church¬ 
going  than  in  the  social  problems  and  needs  of  our  time.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  growing 
number  of  camp  projects  where  the  work  is  not  so  much  with  churches  and  church-related 
institutions,  but  with  people  who  have  no  direct  relationship  with  the  Christian  Church. 
An  analysis  of  camp  projects  in  1956  reveals  that  this  is  more  true  outside  Europe  than 
in  the  European  programme. 
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3.  International  work  camps  first  began  after  World  War  I  as  a  means  of  bringing 
young  people  together  in  the  interests  of  international  understanding,  peace  and  recon¬ 
struction.  Ecumenical  work  camps  came  into  being  after  the  second  World  War  for  similar 
reasons,  but  also  because  of  the  need  for  practical  ecumenical  service  by  youth.  As  the 
programme  became  more  closely  linked  with  church  youth  movements  and  entered  into 
the  stream  of  ecumenical  thinking  and  action,  a  certain  distinct  quality  about  ecumenical 
work  camps  as  sponsored  by  the  WCC  Youth  Department  developed.  This  gives  them 
a  special  place  in  the  total  work  camp  movement  today,  distinguishing  them  from  camps 
sponsored  by  other  church  groups  or  secular  organisations.  This  character  is  seen  in  that 
WCC  work  camps  have  proved  themselves  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  forms  of  ecumenical 
training  for  youth  and  of  ecumenical  interpretation  to  the  churches.  In  these  camps,  young 
Christians  have  an  opportunity  to  share  actively  in  the  ecumenical  movement  and  to  further 
their  understanding  of  its  nature  and  significance. 

Here,  in  a  small  community,  a  microcosm  of  the  ecumenical  movement  and  the  world¬ 
wide  Christian  fellowship,  reflecting  its  unity  and  diversity,  young  people  can  see  that  the 
Oikoumene  is  more  than  “pan-Protestantism,”  more  than  a  vague  spiritual  unity  or  shallow 
interdenominationalism,  and  is  deeper  than  international  Christian  solidarity  or  an  interest 
in  what  is  Christian-from-another-country.  WCC  concerns  are  reflected  in  the  camp  life 
and  discussions,  and  young  people  experience,  in  a  very  practical  way,  the  joys  and  difficulties, 
the  work  and  thinking  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  Faith  and  Order,  Church  and  Society, 
Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women  —  these  become  real  to  campers  as  they  face  questions 
of  a  Holy  Communion  service,  the  Church’s  responsibility  to  the  factory  workers  who 
live  near  the  camp,  or  the  division  of  labour  between  boys  and  girls.  In  the  close-knit  fellowship 
of  the  camp  community,  young  people  of  different  nations,  races  and  churches  begin  to 
know  and  understand  each  other,  and  learn  to  live  and  work  together  —  the  same  thing 
that  is  happening  to  the  churches  in  the  ecumenical  movement. 

The  churches  and  congregations  with  which  ecumenical  work  camps  are  associated 
also  benefit  from  this  experience,  as  they  are  brought  out  of  their  isolation  and  ignorance 
to  meet  other  Christians  and  to  become  aware  of  the  ecumenical  fellowship.  The  presence 
on  a  tiny  isolated  Finnish  island  of  a  small  group  of  young  Christians,  come  from  many 
lands  to  build  a  chapel  for  the  fishermen,  can  do  more  to  interpret  the  Oikoumene  at  these 
“grass  roots”  than  any  number  of  conferences,  reports  or  WCC  publications.  In  another 
community,  where  relations  between  churches  may  be  very  tense,  the  campers’  witness 
to  the  reality  of  our  oneness  in  Christ  in  spite  of  our  disunity  as  churches  may  help  bring 
the  different  churches  closer  together.  In  other  situations,  where  the  WCC  is  unknown 
or  the  ecumenical  movement  misunderstood,  a  WCC  work  camp  can  be  a  practical  way 
of  demonstrating  what  it  means  and  intends,  a  first  thrust  of  the  Oikoumene  into  a  new 
area,  preparing  the  way  for  ecumenical  contacts  and  other  forms  of  activity  later  on. 

Alongside  these  trends,  continuing  positive  values  can  be  seen  in  the  programme  of 
WCC  work  camps  as  it  has  developed,  in  addition  to  those  of  material  and  spiritual  aid, 
and  ecumenical  education,  as  indicated  above. 

1.  New  forms  of  Christian  witness  and  service  are  being  provided  for  young  people. 
Youth  are  anxious  to  work,  to  do  something  as  an  expression  of  their  faith.  They  are 
eager  to  show  that  as  Christians  they  are  not  content  to  spend  their  holidays  in  a  conventional 
manner,  but  that  they  want  to  witness  through  service  to  others  to  their  faith.  They  want 
something  more  than  an  adventurous  vacation,  or  international  fellowship,  more  than  an 
easy  expression  of  Christian  charity.  A  testimony  to  “the  dignity  of  dirty  hands”  has  been 
meaningful  in  many  countries,  especially  in  Africa  and  Asia. 

2.  The  personal  meaning  of  a  work  camp  experience  for  each  participant  cannot  be 
studied  too  carefully.  For  some,  it  is  their  first  real  ecumenical  encounter,  and  they  leave 
with  a  real  conviction  about  the  ecumenical  cause,  a  primary  concern  for  the  renewal  of 
the  Church,  to  be  expressed  in  fervent  work  and  prayer  for  the  manifestation  of  her  unity 
and  the  accomplishment  of  her  mission.  Thus,  WCC  work  camps  provide  an  excellent 
instrument  for  the  training  of  a  new  generation  of  ecumenical  leaders. 

For  others,  who  come  in  need  of  a  clearer  understanding  of  their  faith  and  personal 
vocation,  perhaps  as  nominal  Christians  seeking  to  know  Jesus  Christ,  the  camp  and  its 
common  life  of  work  and  worship,  study  and  fellowship  may  be  the  channel  through  which 
God  speaks  to  them  and  works  in  their  lives. 

Some  non-Christians  may  participate  in  ecumenical  work  camps,  hoping  to  understand 
what  Christianity  is  or  eager  to  meet  young  Christians  and  to  work  with  them  in  this  way. 
Some  have  been  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  because  of  this  experience  in  which  they 
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have  shared  the  life  of  a  Christian  community  and  known  the  meaning  of  Christian  love 
and  service. 

3.  It  was  the  original  intent  of  the  pioneers  of  the  ecumenical  work  camp  programme 
that  the  camps  should  not  become  closed  groups  of  Christians  only,  but  that  they  should 
be  open  to  all  who  wish  to  serve  in  this  way  and  who  are  willing  to  share  in  the  life  charac¬ 
teristic  of  an  ecumenical  work  camp.  “An  ecumenical  work  camp  is  a  group  of  young 
people  from  various  racial,  national  and  church  groups  who  have  voluntarily  chosen  to 
live  together  in  a  Christian  atmosphere  to  do  simple  unskilled  work  on  a  project  of  vital 
Christian  concern.  Some  of  the  campers  may  do  this  work  as  a  witness  to  their  Christian 
faith.  Others  may  come  seriously  seeking  some  faith  on  which  to  build  their  lives.  The 
purpose  of  the  camp  is  not  to  segregate  so-called  “church”  youth  from  “non-church”  youth, 
but  to  offer  the  challenge  of  a  live  and  compelling  faith  in  the  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  implications  of  this  faith  for  a  young  person...  We  acknowledge  Christ’s 
leadership  over  the  entire  life  of  the  camp.  Our  obedience  to  him  is  expressed  through 
common  work  and  prayer,  through  which  we  may  find  a  deep  and  real  brotherhood.  We 
would  welcome  to  these  camps  all  those  who  really  desire  to  work  and  live  in  such  a  com¬ 
munity.”  (Statement  of  Policy,  1950.) 

Ecumenical  work  camps  are  an  excellent  medium  for  this  encounter  between  church 
and  non-church  youth  which  can  be  a  very  healthy  one  and  profitable  for  both  sides.  Work 
campers  cannot  escape  their  evangelistic  responsibility  and  become  a  self-centred  group. 
One  of  the  tasks  for  the  future  is  to  keep  the  doors  open  and  encourage  this  conversation 
between  Church  and  World,  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the  Christian  atmosphere 
essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  camp’s  task  in  the  ecumenical  movement. 

There  is  a  job  unfinished.  WCC  work  camps  have  much  work  to  do.  There  are  many 
more  countries  where  this  form  of  ecumenical  encounter  and  service  would  be  valuable. 
There  are  many  more  situations  where  ecumenical  work  camps  could  do  a  needed  job  —  in 
areas  of  racial  or  political  tension,  in  regions  where  fundamental  education  is  needed,  in 
countries  where  social  needs  are  yet  to  be  discovered  by  people  with  little  Christian  con¬ 
sciousness,  in  situations  where  contacts  might  be  possible  with  industrial  workers,  urban 
youth,  and  other  groups  the  Church  does  not  easily  reach,  as  well  as  in  the  on-going  life 
of  the  churches.  Experiments  are  to  be  made  —  with  new  types  of  project  and  new 
expressions  of  the  work  camp  idea  in  other  forms  of  voluntary  service  by  youth. 

There  are  greater  depths  of  ecumenical  experience  to  be  sought  in  camp,  and  new  ways 
for  campers  to  understand  this  experience.  This  instrument  of  ecumenical  education  and 
interpretation  is  to  be  perfected.  It  is  for  the  churches  to  receive  back  into  their  on-going 
life  and  work  those  who  have  been  work-camping,  and  to  profit  by  their  experience ;  to 
use  the  ecumenical  work  camp  programme  as  a  means  of  integrating  youth  into  the  life 
and  work  of  the  Church ;  to  give  work  camps  an  integral  place  in  their  youth  activities 
and  programmes. 

The  enthusiasm  of  Christian  young  people  for  this  practical  ecumenical  activity  and 
their  interest  in  giving  themselves  in  voluntary  service  to  help  others  in  the  name  of  Christ 
is  on  the  increase  throughout  the  world.  There  continues  to  be  an  urgent  need  for  work 
camps  and  a  continuing  ecumenical  significance  in  them.  If  the  Churches  have  a  permanent 
obligation  to  help  one  another  and  to  take  action  ecumenically,  interpreting  the  ecumenical 
movement,  and  training  church  members  for  their  part  in  it,  then  the  ecumenical  work 
camp  movement  has  a  vital  role  to  play. 

This  statement  was  accepted  by  the  Work  Camp  Committee,  the  Working  Committee 
of  the  Youth  Department,  and  the  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church 
Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees  and  the  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  at 
their  meetings  in  Herrenalb,  Germany,  July  1956. 


Appendix  XII 

Report  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute 
(including  the  Graduate  School  of  Ecumenical  Studies)  1955-1956 

Four  different  kinds  of  activity  occur  at  the  Institute,  which  can  be  designated  as  “Courses 
of  the  Institute,”  “The  Graduate  School  of  Ecumenical  Studies,”  “Conferences  and  Consul¬ 
tations”  and  “Other  Meetings.”  This  Report  consists  of  reports  and  comments  under 
these  four  headings. 
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I.  Courses  of  the  Institute,  August  1955-1956 


a)  Chronological  list 


1955 

18.7.  -  8.8.  Theological  students  (64  men,  10  women) 

10.8. -22.8.  Vacation  course  for  laymen  (27  men,  40  women) 

1956 


10.4.  -  30.4. 

26.5. -  9.6. 

10.7. -20.7. 

24.7. -  4.8. 
5.8.  -  24.8. 


Berlin  Courses:  laymen  (35);  young  pastors  (25);  ecumenical  experts  (15); 
Bossey  Family  Day  (90). 

Course  for  pastors  (54  men,  2  women) 

Course  for  laymen  (30) 

Course  for  laymen  holding  office  in  local  churches  (56) 

Course  for  theological  students  (70) 


b)  Comments  on  this  list 

Through  its  courses  the  Institute  aims  at  giving  basic  ecumenical  education  to  a  wide 
range  of  Christians,  and  to  stimulate  the  thinking  of  those  who  come,  so  that  they  themselves 
will  become  ecumenical  pioneers. 

(i)  The  Theological  Students'  Course  runs  3  weeks  and  is  a  study  course  on  basic  problems 
of  ecumenism.  The  1956  course  will  concentrate  on  Faith  and  Order  problems  on  the  basis 
of  the  Lund  report.  For  this  course  we  seek  specially  selected  students  from  as  wide  a  range 
of  denominations  and  countries  as  possible,  who  will  one  day  be  men  and  women  of  some 
influence  in  the  Church.  We  seek,  to  have  the  full  force  of  the  different  Christian  traditions 
and  experiences  not  only  studied  but  present  personally  in  the  participants.  Thus  this 
conference  becomes  a  World  Council  meeting  in  miniature,  or  perhaps  in  prospect,  where 
the  participants  however  have  more  time  and  freedom  to  face  ecumenical  problems  personally 
with  one  another. 

(ii)  The  Pastors'  Courses  which  alternate  with  Missionary  Courses  and  will  be  combined 
with  them  for  the  next  two  years,  serve  a  somewhat  more  general  purpose  —  that  of  making 
the  reality  and  the  problem  of  ecumenism  known  more  widely  throughout  the  churches, 
young  and  old.  Here  also  however  we  seek  not  to  duplicate  the  education  which  each 
Church  and  land  should  be  doing  for  itself,  but  to  bring  selected  people  chosen  by  churches 
and  mission  boards  to  Bossey,  who  show  originality  and  leadership  in  tackling  problems 
of  the  mission  and  unity  of  the  Church.  We  hope  that  each  pastors’  and  missionaries’ 
course  will  not  only  introduce  the  ecumenical  movement  to  those  who  come,  but  will  give 
the  ecumenical  movement  new  insights  for  its  task. 

(iii)  The  Laymens'  Courses  are  unlimited.  We  believe  that  Bossey  should  not  depend 
on  the  insights  of  the  staff  to  decide  who  would  profit  by  such  an  ecumenical  encounter  as 
we  offer,  but  should  open  one  course  a  year,  at  least,  to  all  who  apply.  By  doing  this  we 
discover  some  of  the  staunchest  and  deepest  friends  and  most  eager  apostles  of 
ecumenical  understanding  and  mission  in  congregations  all  over  the  world.  We  need 
more  support  from  the  churches,  however,  to  seek  us  out  those  Christians  who  do  not  come 
forward,  yet  have  much  to  contribute  and  who  need  this  wider  encouragement  and  stimulus. 

(iv)  Berlin  Courses  take  place  for  three  weeks  each  year  in  Berlin  for  East  Germans. 
They  are  a  special  service  to  a  Church  which  cannot  come  to  Bossey  itself,  bringing  to  its 
laymen  especially  the  ecumenical  personal  contact  they  need. 

c)  Participation  in  these  Courses 

(i)  Participation  in  all  courses  is  heavily  European.  It  is  proportionately  weak,  however, 
from  Scandinavian  countries,  especially  Norway,  Finland,  and  Iceland.  British  Anglican 
participation  has  fallen  off  in  1956.  We  need  much  stronger  representation  from  the  U.S.A. 
and  Canada,  in  the  lay  and  pastors’  courses. 

(ii)  Participation  by  Africans,  Asians,  and  South  Americans  is  a  continual  concern 
which  we  hope  will  be  shared  by  member  churches  of  the  World  Council,  and  mission 
boards  and  societies.  Most  such  participants  must  be  financed  from  elsewhere. 

(iii)  The  course  for  theological  students  is  our  most  popular  enterprise,  for  which 
applicants  always  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  house.  Our  concern  here  is  to  maintain  national, 
cultural  and  confessional  balance. 

(iv)  Support  for  lay  courses  is  erratic,  as  is  the  attendance.  Attendance  from  other 
continents  than  Europe  is  a  strong  problem  here. 
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II.  The  Graduate  School  of  Ecumenical  Studies 

1.  Nature  and  Purpose 

The  Graduate  School  of  Ecumenical  Studies,  running  for  one  semester  in  the  continental 
European  schedule,  from  October  to  mid-February  each  year,  aims  at  giving  a  selected  group 
of  students  a  deeper  introduction  into  the  problems  and  realities  of  the  mission  and  unity 
of  the  Church  than  is  possible  in  a  summer  course.  It  is  first  of  all  a  graduate  school  for 
the  study  of  these  problems  but  also  it  is  a  community  of  different  confessions  and  cultures 
in  which  the  problems  of  common  life  are  a  part  of  the  education.  It  is  hoped  that  friendships 
and  profound  knowledge  of  one  another’s  mind  and  prayer,  which  grow  here,  will  bind 
the  churches  of  Christendom  more  closely  in  the  future. 

2.  Programme  and  Emphasis  of  the  Graduate  School  1956-57 

The  Graduate  School  of  1955-56  had  31  students.  The  previous  year  there  were  20. 
The  year  1956-57  will  have  35.  In  1955/56  the  programme  was  as  follows  : 

(1)  Ecumenical  Significance  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  Prof.  Greenslade  and  Prof.  Le 
Maitre. 

(2)  Responsible  Society.  Prof.  Wendland  and  Prof.  R.  Craig. 

(3)  Younger  Churches  of  Africa.  Prof.  Sundkler. 

(4)  Aims  and  History  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement.  Dr.  Visser  ’t  Hooft. 

Activity  and  problems  of  the  World  Council,  by  members  of  its  staff. 

(5)  Orthodoxy.  Prof.  Verkhovsky. 

(6)  Sects.  Dr.  R.  S.  Paul. 

(7)  Understanding  of  Scripture  in  different  confessions.  Prof.  Wolf. 

(8)  Faith  and  Order  Seminar.  Dr.  J.  R.  Nelson. 

(9)  Group  Bible  Study  throughout  the  course. 

In  the  common  life  of  the  school  one  of  the  most  important  issues  was  our  common 
worship,  and  the  problems  raised  for  it  by  our  different  traditions  and  ways  of  prayer.  Here 
much  creative  work  was  done. 

As  will  be  seen  the  work  of  the  graduate  school  is  done  by  the  staff  plus  visiting  professors. 
The  staff  time  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  they  must  prepare  the  Institute  programme  for  the 
coming  summer,  which  prevents  their  taking  a  full  teaching  load. 

The  Graduate  School  1956-57,  with  35  students  (a  limit  which  we  have  set  in  order  not 
to  crowd  the  students  too  greatly  over  the  winter  period),  will  have  the  following  programme  : 

(1)  History  and  Purpose  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement  (Dr.  Visser  ’t  Hooft)  and  work 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (by  its  staff). 

(2)  The  Church  in  the  New  Testament.  Prof.  Dinkier. 

(3)  People,  Race  and  Nation.  Prof.  Wolf  and  Prof.  Busia  (West  Africa). 

(4)  The  Christian  Encounter  with  Communism.  Dr.  West. 

(5)  The  Methodist  Church.  Prof.  Watson  (Great  Britain). 

(6)  The  Lutheran  Church.  Prof.  Pinomaa  (Finland). 

(7)  The  Spiritual  Life  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Thurian  (the  Brotherhood  of  Taize). 

(8)  Atonement  and  the  Sacraments.  Dr.  Paul. 

(9)  Critical  Study  of  Kraemer’s  “Religion  and  the  Christian  Faith.”  Prof.  Rochedieu 
(Geneva). 

(10)  Bible  Study  in  groups. 

The  tutor  of  students  will  be  Dr.  Nissiotis  (Greece), 

3.  Composition  of  the  Graduate  School 

We  aim  each  year  at  a  balance  of  confessions  and  cultures  among  students  and  teachers. 
1955-56  figures  showed  a  strong  preponderance  of  Anglo-Saxon  students  (17  out  of  31), 
3  from  Africa  (Cameroons,  and  Union  of  South  Africa,  one  Boer,  one  African),  3  from  Asia 
(India  and  Japan),  5  from  Germany,  and  one  each  from  Greece,  Holland  and  Sweden. 

The  Graduate  School  1956-57  expects  13  from  the  U.S.A.  (9  last  year),  2  from  Great 
Britain  and  one  from  New  Zealand  (down  from  8  last  year)  ;  7  from  Germany,  one  each 
from  Denmark,  Holland  and  France,  one  Russian  expatriate;  and  one  each  from  Africa, 
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Mexico,  Turkey,  Ceylon,  Indonesia,  Malaya,  India  and  Madagascar.  This  is  a  broader 
representation  in  the  non-European  world  than  before,  but  also  a  stronger  concentration 
of  Americans.  We  have  an  even  greater  preponderance  of  American  applications. 

Confessionally  the  students  last  year  were  divided  broadly  and  evenly  except  that  the 
Orthodox  were  lacking,  and  some  of  the  smaller  denominations  not  represented.  This 
coming  year  we  rejoice  in  Baptist  and  Disciples  students  from  the  U.S.A.  We  shall  have 
two  Orthodox  (one  Mar  Thoma  from  India).  The  remaining  denominations  are  again 
broadly  and  evenly  represented,  Methodists  being  the  largest  number. 

Lecturers  last  year  as  this  year,  represent  most  of  the  major  confessions.  We  lack  and 
need  however,  teaching  staff  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

4.  The  Graduate  School  and  the  University  of  Geneva 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  the  Graduate  School  1956  a  new  relationship  between 
the  Graduate  School  of  Ecumenical  Studies  and  the  University  of  Geneva  has  been 
established  in  terms  of  “relation”  instead  of  “integration”. 


III.  Conferences  and  Consultations 


The  purpose  of  these  is  to  explore  areas  on  the  frontier  between  the  Church  and  the 
world  where  new  thinking  and  action  is  urgently  needed.  They  are  the  most  expensive  of 
all  Bossey  activities  in  terms  both  of  staff  time  and  money,  but  also  they  are  the  basic  reason 
for  the  existence  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute.  In  these  meetings,  participants  are  chosen 
and  invited,  with  the  help  of  the  national  correspondents  and  others  who  know  of  and  are 
interested  in  the  questions  at  issue.  A  picture  of  their  variety  and  significance  can  best 
be  gained  by  naming  those  which  have  taken  place  in  the  past  year. 

1.  Conference  of  Philosophers  and  Theologians  on  the  problem  of  truth  (1955).  This 
will  lead  to  another  such  conference  in  1957  on  “The  Starting  Point  of  Ethics.” 

2.  Consultation  (1955)  and  larger  conference  (1956)  on  Education  in  the  Armed  Forces , 
for  education  officers,  chaplains,  and  responsible  general  officers. 

3.  Conference  on  the  Nursing  Profession  (1955). 

4.  Consultation  on  The  Problem  of  the  Refugee  as  a  Human  Being ,  for  church  and 
political  agencies  concerned  with  the  refugee  problem  (1956). 

5.  Lay  Leaders'  Conference  (with  the  Department  on  the  Laity)  on  non-intellectual 
means  of  communication  of  the  Gospel. 

6.  Consultation  for  Atomic  Scientists  on  the  problems  of  the  research  and  application 
of  atomic  energy. 

7.  Conference  on  the  Church  in  Rural  Life. 

8.  Consultation  for  Church  Historians  on  the  meaning  and  ecumenical  perspectives  of 
their  discipline. 


IV.  Other  Meetings 

Bossey  is  finally  a  place  where  various  departments  of  the  World  Council  and  other 
ecumenical  agencies  hold  conferences  of  their  planning,  in  which,  as  time  permits,  the 
staff  of  Bossey  may  have  a  certain  part.  Among  these  in  the  past  year  have  been  the  following  : 

1.  Staff  meetings  of  various  departments  and  divisions  of  the  World  Council  or  WSCF. 
10  of  these  have  taken  place  in  the  past  year. 

2.  Consultation  on  university  culture,  sponsored  by  WSCF  and  Pax  Romana. 

3.  U.S.  Chaplains'  retreat.  (This  we  hope  to  expand  next  year  into  an  international 
chaplains’  conference.) 

4.  Work  Camp  Leaders'  Conference,  and  orientation  conference  for  American  work 
campers.  (Both  sponsored  by  the  Youth  Department.) 

5.  Swiss  Week  of  Pastoral  Theology  —  primarily  for  Swiss  pastors. 
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6.  WSCF  conference  on  Bible  Study  Methods. 

7.  Consultation  on  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women  in  Church  and  Society ,  sponsored 
by  this  Department. 


Appendix  XIII 


Report  of  the  Administrative  Committee 
of  the  Division  of  Inter- Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees 


This  report  which  the  Administrative  Committee  presents  to  the  Central  Committee 
is  confined  to  matters  which  require  action  on  the  part  of  the  Central  Committee.  There 
are  four  major  items  which  call  for  such  action  :  I.  The  mandate  of  the  Division  for  its 
work  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America.  II.  The  future  of  the  Service  to  Refugees.  III. 
The  Beirut  Conference.  IV.  The  changing  European  situation. 

I.  The  Mandate  of  the  Division  for  Work  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America 

The  Committee  will  remember  that  the  Evanston  Assembly  gave  approval  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Division’s  work  in  lands  outside  Europe  for  the  meeting  of  emergency  needs. 
At  Davos  last  year  the  Division  was  given  a  mandate  for  service  in  these  areas,  and  in  1955 
the  first  listing  of  Asian  needs  was  produced.  The  publication  of  this  listing  gave  cause 
for  misunderstanding  in  certain  circles,  and  especially  that  part  of  it  which  dealt  with  requests 
for  personal  service.  At  St.  Albans  in  October  1955  a  sub-committee  of  the  Joint  Committee 
outlined  certain  categories  of  need  which  the  Division  might  be  authorised  to  meet.  The 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Central  Committee,  meeting  at  Gilbulla,  Australia,  in  February, 
approved  these  categories  in  principle.  A  special  Commission  of  the  Division’s  Consultation 
held  at  Les  Rasses  in  May  of  this  year  dealt  with  the  subject  of  inter-church  aid  and  mission, 
and  further  defined  the  categories,  and  also  made  recommendations  concerning  personnel 
requests  from  lands  outside  Europe.  The  findings  of  the  Les  Rasses  Consultation  were 
presented  to  the  Joint  Committee  at  Herrenalb,  and  they  were  amended  and  approved  by 
the  Joint  Committee  for  submission  to  the  Central  Committee  and  to  the  Administrative 
Committee  of  the  International  Missionary  Council.  The  Administrative  Committee  of 
the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees  has  received,  discussed  ' and 
approved  the  newly  defined  mandate  for  the  Division,  and  now  presents  it  to  the  Central 
Committee. 

The  mandate  of  the  Division  in  lands  outside  Europe  was  based  upon  the  concept  of 
emergency.  In  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  work  of  the  Division,  this  definition 
has  proved  inadequate  and  subject  to  misunderstanding.  We  therefore  recommend  that 
the  following  categories  be  accepted  as  defining  the  mandate  of  the  Division  for  service 
in  lands  outside  Europe  : 

(a)  Needs  arising  from  situations  which  are  strictly  of  an  emergency  character  created 
by  natural  disasters,  economic  crises,  political  and  social  upheavals,  etc. 

(b)  The  needs  of  refugees  and  homeless  people. 

(c)  The  needs  of  churches  not  in  regular  relations  with  any  missionary  society  and 
therefore  not  normally  receiving  help  from  this  source. 

(d)  Urgent  inter-church  and  ecumenical  projects,  whether  designed  for  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  churches’  witness  or  the  service  of  the  community,  in  so  far  as  these 
cannot  be  supported  adequately  either  from  the  local  sources  or  through  mission 
boards. 

(e)  Projects  in  the  field  of  social  service  or  relief  clearly  demanded  by  the  local  situation 
but  beyond  the  resources  of  the  churches  or  the  missionary  societies  cooperating 
with  them. 

(f)  Experiments  aimed  at  ensuring  the  self-support  of  the  church  or  Christian  community, 
where  these  have  been  adequately  examined  and  duly  commended. 
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It  was  noted 

(i)  That  these  categories  deliberately  exclude  from  help  by  ICA  for  their  normal  needs 
those  churches  which  are  being  encouraged  by  their  related  missionary  societies 
to  become  self-supporting. 

(ii)  That  since  the  WCC  has  no  funds  for  the  kind  of  needs  listed  at  St.  Albans,  it  must 
seek  to  interest  the  churches  in  them.  This  will  involve  communicating  the  needs 
to  church  agencies  and  societies  through  the  appropriate  channels  with  a  view  to 
their  cooperation  in  meeting  them. 

(iii)  That  since  some  of  the  projects  envisaged  would  need  support  for  a  lengthy  period, 
special  budgetary  arrangements  will  be  necessary. 

(iv)  That  there  were  some  in  the  group  who  felt  that  particular  importance  should  be 
given  to  the  projects  mentioned  in  (d)  as  expressing  the  special  responsibility  of 
the  ecumenical  movement. 

(v)  That  the  formulation  of  these  categories  is  still  in  progress  and  we  trust  that  particular 
attention  will  be  given  to  them  at  the  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  in  July. 

(vi)  It  is  also  understood  that  none  of  these  categories  includes  such  forms  of  missionary 
work  or  inter-church  aid  as  imply  the  establishment  of  long-term  missionary 
relationships  between  the  two  churches. 

Fraternal  Workers  in  the  context  of  Inter-Church  Aid 

1.  It  was  noted  that  some  mission  boards  and  churches  are  using  the  term  “fraternal 
workers”  to  describe  workers  sent  by  one  church  to  serve  another,  and  that  many  are  embody¬ 
ing  the  conception  in  their  developing  work  without  using  the  particular  term.  It  is 
important  to  recognise  that  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  has  no  monopoly  of  the  term 
or  of  the  idea  underlying  it.  We  consider  that  the  actual  term  is  not  so  important  as  the 
conception  to  which  it  points.  That  conception  is  a  developing,  not  a  static  one,  and  the 
term  itself  may  have  to  be  changed  in  the  light  of  developing  experience  of  the  type  of  work 
and  relationship  to  which  it  points. 

2.  Within  this  wider  range  of  the  general  idea  we  endeavoured  to  isolate  the  particular 
characteristics  distinguishing  fraternal  workers  within  the  context  of  the  Division  of  Inter- 
Church  Aid,  having  in  mind  the  immediate  future  and  the  relationship  of  Inter-Church  Aid 
and  Missions.  We  suggest  that  there  are  four  such  characteristics  : 

(i)  Fraternal  Workers  carry  on  their  work  in  the  context  of  the  whole  Christian 
apostolate.  They  are  therefore  concerned  in  their  ecumenical  service  with  all  aspects 
of  the  total  Christian  mission,  i.e.  proclamation,  fellowship  and  service ;  yet  within 
that  total  concern,  they  devote  major  attention  to  the  aspects  of  service  and 
fellowship . 

(ii)  Fraternal  Workers  are  invited  by  a  church  or  council  of  churches  and  sent  by  a 
church  or  council  of  churches  in  response  to  that  invitation.  In  this  relationship 
the  two  churches  or  councils  concerned  act  on  a  basis  of  equality. 

(iii)  Fraternal  Workers  are  sent  through  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  the  purpose 
of  using  this  channel  being  that  their  service  may  be  seen  by  all  concerned  to  be 
a  sign  of  that  unity  which  has  already  been  given  to  us  because  they  seek  to  represent 
the  total  fellowship  of  churches. 

(iv)  Fraternal  Workers  sent  through  the  Division  should  normally  work  in  another 
denomination  or  confession  than  their  own,  or  in  cooperative  work.  The  Com¬ 
mission  does  not  consider  that  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  would  normally 
carry  responsibility  for  Fraternal  Workers  requested  and  sent  within  one  confession. 
It  is  recognised,  however,  that  there  may  be  circumstances  in  which  Fraternal 
Workers  within  one  denomination  or  confession  may  best  be  sent  through  the 
Division. 

These  four  characteristics  taken  together  may  perhaps  distinguish  Fraternal  Workers 
within  the  Inter-Church  Aid  context. 

3.  Additional  comments  : 

(i)  The  sending  of  Fraternal  Workers  in  response  to  a  request  from  a  church  to  work 
for  that,  church  and  in  responsibility  to  it  is  the  present  practice  of  many  mission  boards  in 
regard  to  the  sending  of  missionaries  to  many  younger  churches.  It  is  therefore  suggested 
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that  in  developing  this  relationship  in  other  contexts,  use  should  be  made  of  the  experience 
of  mission  boards. 

(ii)  In  this  relationship  the  church  in  the  country  to  which  he  is  sent  is  responsible  for 
the  direction  of  his  work  and  for  welcoming  him  into  its  fellowship.  The  conditions  of  his 
service  need  to  be  clearly  defined  by  mutual  consultation  between  the  inviting  and  sending 
churches  so  that  they  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  invitation  and  the  purpose  of  the  sending 
church.  The  allocation  between  the  inviting  and  sending  churches  of  financial  responsibility 
for  the  support  of  the  worker  and  the  travel  and  other  costs  involved  should  also  be  defined 
by  mutual  consultation. 

(iii)  The  sending  church  must  recognise  its  responsibilities.  It  must  follow  the  worker 
with  its  understanding  and  prayer,  and  take  all  possible  steps  to  ensure  that  as  an  ecumenical 
servant  he  does  not  become  wrongly  detached  from  his  own  church  life.  It  must  also  see 
that  his  family  concerns  are  cared  for  and  must  take  responsibility  for  his  re-integration 
in  his  own  life  on  completion  of  his  term  of  service. 

(iv)  The  Fraternal  Worker  must  be  a  person  fully  committed  to  Christ  and  with  a 
sense  of  mission.  If  he  is  to  be  engaged  on  anything  more  than  a  very  short-term  assignment, 
he  needs  adequate  special  training  for  his  work,  in  addition  to  any  professional  or  vocational 
training  required  by  the  particular  type  of  work.  The  variety  of  people  and  posts  likely  to 
be  involved  makes  it  impossible  to  define  this  special  training  in  specific  terms.  It  is  suggested 
that  it  must  be  long  enough  to  ensure  a  good  understanding  of  the  religious  and  cultural 
environment  into  which  the  worker  will  go,  together  with  any  necessary  linguistic  training, 
and  that  the  experience  of  mission  boards  and  their  existing  facilities  for  training  should 
be  fully  used. 

(v)  If  a  Fraternal  Worker  is  going  into  an  area  where  missions  are  at  work,  he  should 
be  careful  to  see  that  his  work  is  properly  related  to  theirs.  In  all  cases  he  should  be  expected 
to  enter  as  deeply  as  possible  into  the  life  of  the  local  church  in  the  country  to  which  he  goes. 

(vi)  Fraternal  Workers,  as  envisaged  in  this  report,  do  not  replace  missionaries  but 
complement  their  work.  Hence  local  councils  of  churches  and  missionary  councils  should 
keep  in  close  contact  with  each  other  in  regard  to  their  needs  for  workers  and  available 
personnel. 

(vii)  We  consider  that  the  role  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  in  this  sphere  should 
be  that  of  responsible  co-ordination  rather  than  of  operation.  We  recognise  that  this  will 
involve  the  Division  in  the  exercise  of  a  wise  judgment  on  making  suitable  links  between 
the  inviting  and  the  sending  churches,  requiring  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  situation  from 
which  the  Fraternal  Worker  comes  and  of  that  to  which  he  goes.  This  is  of  increasing 
importance  as  longer-term  assignments  in  radically  different  environments  are  in  prospect. 

(viii)  We  envisage  the  sending  of  Fraternal  Workers  as  a  real  interchange  on  a  world¬ 
wide  scale,  including  the  interchange  of  workers  within  Asia  and  Africa,  and  between 
Asia  and  Africa  and  the  West.  We  recognise  that  there  are  considerable  risks  and  problems 
involved  in  the  expansion  of  the  idea,  e.g.  the  risk  of  so  detaching  a  man  from  his  own 
setting  in  his  own  country  that  very  serious  difficulties  are  created  for  him  on  his  return. 
We  regard  these  risks  and  difficulties  not  as  insuperable  obstacles,  but  as  indications  of 
the  need  for  thorough  thought  and  careful  experiment. 

The  approval  of  the  Central  Committee  is  sought  to  this  whole  statement  which,  if 
adopted,  will  provide  the  Division  with  a  clear  definition  of  its  field  of  service  in  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America. 

II.  Service  to  Refugees 

The  expiry  of  the  United  States  of  America  Refugee  Relief  Act  necessitates  a  reassessment 
of  the  real  measure  of  international  responsibility  for  service  to  refugees,  and  especially 
of  the  share  in  that  responsibility  hitherto  carried  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
Although  the  dateline  of  this  particular  operation  was  fixed  arbitrarily,  the  ending  of  this 
particular  phase  of  the  Division’s  work  in  its  service  to  refugees  profoundly  affects  the  scope 
and  the  finances  of  the  Service.  Furthermore,  certain  large  grants  made  for  special  refugee 
projects,  notably  $500,000  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  $750,000  from  the  International 
Refugee  Organisation  residual  funds,  and  $150,000  from  the  Good  Samaritan  Fund,  will 
have  been  expended  by  the  end  of  1956.  It  is  not  these  financial  considerations  alone  which 
have  called  for  a  new  appraisal  of  the  situation,  but  the  needs  of  the  refugees  themselves. 
A  careful  analysis  shows  that,  as  of  July  1st  1956,  the  Division  has  responsibilities  and 
commitments  to  more  than  156,000  refugees.  The  ending  of  the  RRA  programme  means 
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that  this  particular  channel  of  migration  will  be  closed  and  that,  therefore,  many  refugees 
will  be  denied  a  solution  to  their  problem  by  means  of  migration.  Means  will  have  to  be 
found  for  helping  them.  But  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  a  daily  flow  of  refugees,  many  of 
whom  have  no  chance  of  migration  and  have  to  be  cared  for.  The  fact  is,  therefore,  that 
the  ending  of  the  RRA  programme  signifies  not  a  mitigation  of  responsibility  but  rather 
the  need  for  sustaining  welfare  services,  integration  plans  and  pastoral  care  to  which  alone 
many  refugees  can  look  for  help  and  consolation.  Such  aspects  of  the  Refugee  Service 
have  always  been  a  special  concern  of  the  churches,  and  rightly  so,  and  the  call  now  comes 
to  the  churches  to  give  themselves  anew  to  these  tasks.  In  facing  this  situation  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Committee  has  sought  to  look  not  simply  at  the  present  situation  but  at  the  long¬ 
term  prospect,  at  any  rate  until  the  next  Assembly,  and  it  is  in  the  light  of  this  examination 
that  we  ask  the  Central  Committee 

(1)  to  lay  upon  the  churches  the  need  for  a  continuing  concern  for  refugees,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that,  for  many,  migration  cannot  now  be  offered  as  a  solution  of  their 
problem ; 

(2)  in  view  of  the  financial  adjustments  made  necessary  by  the  termination  of  the  RRA 
programme,  to  call  upon  the  churches  to  continue  .their  support  of  the  Division’s  Service 
to  Refugees,  so  that  full  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  schemes  of  migration  which  are 
still  available,  and  that  the  service  in  providing  help  in  integration,  welfare  services,  permanent 
homes  for  the  sick  and  aged,  may  be  intensified  and  expanded ; 

(3)  to  reaffirm  the  mandate  of  the  Division  for  Service  to  Refugees  and  to  endorse 
its  decision  to  seek  from  the  churches  such  contributions  to  the  Service  programme  as  will 
make  possible  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  this  ministry. 


III.  Beirut  Conference 

The  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees,  at  the  request  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  International  Missionary  Council,  summoned  and  organised 
the  second  Beirut  Conference  on  Arab  Refugees  in  May  1956.  The  full  report  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  is  now  presented  to  the  Central  Committee.  The  Division  has  taken  the  necessary 
steps  to  see  that  the  relevant  parts  of  the  document  have  been  placed  upon  the  desks  of  the 
Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs,  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  International  Missionary  Council,  and  the  International 
Missionary  Council  itself.  The  Administrative  Committee  calls  the  attention  of  the  Central 
Committee  especially  to  that  part  of  the  report  which  deals  with  the  maintenance  and 
expansion  of  the  refugee  relief  programme  of  the  Near  East  Christian  Council,  and  notably 
to  those  requests  for  extra  support  for  the  programme.  The  Administrative  Committee 
also  requests  the  Central  Committee  to  direct  the  attention  of  member  churches  in  lands 
whose  governments  make  inadequate  contribution  or  no  contribution  at  all  to  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency,  to  the  need  for  making  representations  to  their  govern¬ 
ments  on  this  matter.  The  Administrative  Committee  further  reports 

(1)  that  it  is  agreed  that  the  churches  should  be  asked  to  continue  to  provide  a  basic 
budget  for  the  programme  of  the  Near  East  Christian  Council  Refugee  Committee ; 

(2)  that  it  is  seeking  from  the  churches  additional  resources  for  the  expanded  programme  ; 

(3)  the  Committee  requests  that,  in  view  of  the  very  inadequate  publicity  given  to  this 
conference,  especially  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Central  Committee  should 
take  the  occasion  of  the  publication  of  the  conference  report  to  urge  member  churches  to 
see  that  the  widest  public  attention  is  given  to  the  needs  and  the  situation  of  the  Arab 
refugees. 


IV.  The  changing  situation  in  Europe 

The  Administrative  Committee  reminds  the  Central  Committee  that  throughout  the 
years  the  Division  has  carried  out  a  total  European  programme.  It  desires  to  reaffirm 
that  its  involvement  in  lands  outside  of  Europe  by  no  means  signifies  any  diminution  of 
interest  in  Europe.  The  Committee  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  changes  which  are  taking  place 
in  the  European  scene  are  presenting  the  Division  with  new  opportunities  of  service  to 
men  and  women  in  need,  to  minority  churches,  and  to  churches  which  have  found  themselves 
impoverished  by  the  events  and  the  circumstances  of  the  past  years.  In  view  of  this,  the 
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Administrative  Committee  wishes  to  declare  that  its  purpose  is  to  seek  to  build  up  the 
necessary  church  procedures  in  the  countries  concerned  for  dealing  with  the  programme 
of  the  Division,  and  that  it  is  its  intention  vigorously  to  seek  increased  support  from  member 
churches  in  Europe  as  well  as  elsewhere  for  this  programme,  so  that  the  maximum  advantage 
may  be  taken  of  whatever  opportunities  present  themselves  for  such  service. 


Appendix  XIV 


Refugee  Statistics 


Total 

Caseload 

Registered 

for 

Resettle¬ 

ment 

Hard 

Core 

Receiving 

Welfare 

Assistance 

and 

Counselling 

for 

Integration 

Germany . 

40,000 

15,434 

0 

24,566 

Austria . 

8,000 

3,983 

1,350 

2,667 

Italy . 

2,500 

1,628 

600 

272 

Trieste . 

939 

744 

298 

0 

Greece . . 

40,000 

25,203 

400 

14,397 

France . 

30,000 

2,000 

500 

27,500 

Belgium . 

4,000 

761 

300 

2,939 

Holland . 

6,000 

6,000 

0 

0 

Great  Britain . 

497 

497 

0 

0 

Scandinavia . 

450 

450 

0 

0 

Turkey . 

1,400 

479 

84 

837 

Near  East  —  European . 

407 

50 

60 

297 

Near  East  —  Arab . 

2,012 

2,012 

0 

0 

Iran . 

707 

300 

100 

307 

Egypt . 

100 

100 

0 

0 

Ethiopia . 

53 

33 

20 

0 

Honk  Kong  —  European  .... 

15,968 

15,968 

1,406 

0 

Hong  Kong  — -  Chinese . 

3,880 

3,880 

0 

0 

Japan  . 

300 

300 

25 

0 

Total  . 

156,916 

79,822 

5,143 

73,782 

Appendix  XV 


Report  of  the  Department  of  Information 
I.  A  Year  of  Consolidation 

During  its  second  year  of  activity  the  Department  of  Information  has  been  building 
firmer  relationships  with  news-agencies,  major  newspapers,  the  church  press,  broadcasting 
and  television  outlets  and  national  ecumenical  organisations.  A  pattern  is  emerging  as 
new  publications  are  devised  and  sent  out  in  co-operation  with  the  divisions  and  departments 
of  the  World  Council.  By  the  middle  of  1957,  a  supply  of  printed  materials,  well-designed 
publications,  pictures,  film  slides  and  display  resources  should  be  available  for  the  more 
direct  service  of  member  churches  in  their  local  congregations. 
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Mid-1957  will  mark  the  half-way  point  between  Assemblies.  What  has  been  attempted 
in  the  field  of  information  until  then  will  have  been  preparation  of  a  “stage”  on  which  many 
new  experiments  in  effective  local  co-operation  and  ecumenical  witness  should  be  initiated 
before  1960.  Public  goodwill  and  receptivity  were  needed  for  such  an  effort.  The  general 
press  work  and  public  relations  of  the  World  Council  seem  now  to  be  generating  more 
popular  understanding.  From  mid-1957  onward  it  is  hoped  that  the  member  churches 
and  National  Christian  Councils  will  lend  their  experience  and  resources  to  the  Department 
for  the  initiation  of  a  world-wide  attempt  to  bring  the  story  of  the  ecumenical  movement 
and  its  concerns  at  least  to  the  leaders  in  local  congregations. 

II.  The  Next  Stage  :  Local  Dissemination 

In  the  next  twelve  months  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  devise  an  adaptable  basic  kit  for 
deputation  teams.  It  will  pack  compactly  into  a  car  or  station  van  and  will  include  photo¬ 
graphic  display  panels,  film  strips  and  colour  slide  sets,  posters,  specimens  of  literature  and 
periodicals,  a  small  descriptive  folder  about  the  ecumenical  movement  (for  free  distribution) 
and  a  description  of  several  forms  of  meeting  that  have  proved  effective  in  local  communities. 

The  Department  will  try  to  enlist  the  interest  of  member  churches  and  fraternally  related 
bodies  in  many  countries.  It  will  propose  short  but  intensive  training  courses  for  each 
country  so  that  volunteers  (particularly  laity  and  youth)  can  learn  to  relate  the  resources 
and  the  basic  idea  of  an  attractive  local  meeting  to  the  needs  of  rural  and  city  parishes. 
The  emphasis  should  be  on  what  the  average  church  member  can  do  to  make  the  thought 
and  action  of  world  and  national  ecumenical  bodies  a  living  force  in  the  life  and  work  of 
the  local  Christian  community.  The  deputation  teams  would  eventually  plan  to  go  to  all 
Christian  congregations  ready  to  receive  them,  preferably  for  united  local  meetings.  Their 
presentations  should  be  memorable  for  careful  preparation,  high  quality  throughout,  careful 
timing  and  concrete  proposals  for  follow-up.  Substantial  results  of  such  a  plan  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  until  ten  years  have  passed,  but  a  start  should  have  been  made  with 
some  success  by  the  time  of  the  next  Assembly. 


III.  The  New  York  Office 

* 

Since  the  summer  of  1955  press  publicity  in  the  United  States  has  grown  considerably. 
Detailed  working  arrangements  for  co-ordination  in  the  production  of  EPS  in  New  York 
and  the  relaying  of  cabled  news  have  worked  smoothly.  Advance  information  has  been 
sent  to  New  York  in  connection  with  large  meetings  and  new  developments,  with  the  result 
that  news  has  frequently  been  simultaneously  released  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
publicity  associated  with  Pentecost  and  with  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  CCIA  has  been 
particularly  intensive. 

This  fuller  publicity  programme  has  not  affected  the  promotional  activity  done  in  the 
office  for  the  U.S.  Conference  of  member  churches,  which  has  been  maintained  at  its  usual 
level. 

Consideration  is  now  being  given  to  originating  more  feature  articles  about  the  life 
of  the  American  churches  in  New  York.  As  contacts  with  the  National  Council  and  member 
churches  in  America  develop  —  and  the  current  year  has  been  encouraging  in  this  respect  — 
the  department  will  be  guided  as  to  the  form  of  its  productions  by  reactions  from  the  wide 
public  that  exists  in  the  U.S. A.  for  ecumenical  ideas.  The  staff  seeks  a  style,  in  words  and 
pictures,  that  will  be  acceptable  in  America,  in  Europe  and  in  other  continents.  There 
is  such  a  universal  style  ;  its  keynotes  are  honesty  and  economical  presentation. 


IV.  The  Ecumenical  Review 

The  Information  Department  helps  to  see  the  Review  through  the  press.  It  has  been 
active  in  the  preparation  of  the  current  issue  to  commemorate  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
CCIA  and  has  made  associated  plans  for  world-wide  release  of  individual  articles  from  the 
issue  through  daily  and  church  press.  The  response  has  been  remarkable.  The  Secretary 
for  the  Review  also  confers  with  the  Department  about  its  promotion.  Circulation  continues 
to  rise,  but  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  financial  position  warrants  printing  in  the  other 
two  official  languages.  Circulation  in  German  would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  more  than 
a  fraction  of  production  costs  in  that  language. 

The  Review  is  now  available  to  existing  subscribers  on  microfilm. 
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V.  An  Expanding  Publications  Policy 

Publications  designed  and  seen  through  the  press  by  the  Department  now  include  the 
following  :  The  Bulletin  of  the  Division  of  Studies,  The  Youth  Department  News  Sheet 
(in  its  new  form),  Laity  and  “Documents”  (for  the  Department  on  the  Laity),  the  new 
booklet  on  the  CCIA,  the  Inter-Church  Aid  Newsletter  and  all  occasional  publications 
connected  with  the  Division’s  work.  The  Monthly  Newsletter  on  Evangelism  (Department 
of  Evangelism),  “Background  Information”  and  “Project  Papers”  (Department  of  Church 
and  Society).  Other  publications  are  in  preparation  for  the  Ecumenical  Institute,  the 
Department  on  the  Laity,  the  Youth  Department  and  the  Department  on  the  Co-operation 
of  Men  and  Women  in  Church  and  Society. 

VI.  The  Ecumenical  Press  Service 

The  Editor  reports  that  the  Press  Service  continues  to  appear  every  week  in  English, 
French  and  German  with  a  total  circulation  of  about  2,000  (excluding  the  American  edition). 
It  is  now  in  its  23rd  year. 

In  previous  years  the  fact  that  the  Ecumenical  Press  Service  appeared  only  once  a  week 
and  could  not  therefore  always  be  up-to-date  with  the  news  was  regarded  as  a  drawback 
by  newspapers  with  frequent  editions,  like  the  daily  press.  But  since  the  Information 
Department  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  was  formed,  this  has  proved  an  advantage 
in  some  respects.  The  Ecumenical  Press  Service  now  implements  the  rapid  news-bulletins 
issued  by  the  Information  Department  and  provides  an  additional  source  of  ecumenical 
information  for  individuals,  church  organisations  and  organs  of  publicity,  giving  regular, 
carefully-prepared  information  and  also  news  originating  in  the  churches. 

From  the  editorial  point  of  view,  the  English  and  German  editions  of  the  Press  Service 
have  been  adapted  more  to  meet  the  special  demands  of  English-speaking  and  German¬ 
speaking  readers,  and  we  have  received  many  expressions  of  appreciation  of  this  improvement. 
We  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  adapting  the  French  edition  quite  so  well. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  American  edition  of  the  Ecumenical  Press  Service 
has  been  based  strictly  on  the  English  edition  produced  in  Geneva.  The  American  edition 
is  now  sent  out  from  New  York  virtually  unchanged,  and  this  has  worked  well  in  practice. 

The  sources  from  which  the  Ecumenical  Press  Service  draws  its  information  are  still 
inadequate,  because  it  cannot  employ  paid  correspondents,  and  church-workers  in  other 
countries  often  have  no  time  to  send  reports.  The  Press  Service  therefore  depends  mainly 
on  reports  drawn  from  the  periodicals  which  it  receives  —  news  services,  newspapers, 
news-sheets,  letters  and  reports.  In  this  connection  we  would  again  request  church-workers 
in  other  countries  to  co-operate  with  the  Press  Service.  Full  use  has  been  made  of  the  extensive 
contacts  and  suggestions  of  the  Information  Department. 

The  Ecumenical  Press  Service  looks  forward  with  confidence  to  the  future,  because 
its  close  co-operation  with  the  Information  Department  of  the  World  Council  will  certainly 
result  in  many  advantages.  This  co-operation  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  close  proximity 
of  their  new  offices  at  39  route  de  Malagnou. 

The  other  organisations  which  sponsor  the  Ecumenical  Press  Service  approve  of  its 
present  course  of  development ;  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  have  increased  their 
subsidies  towards  it,  thus  guaranteeing  their  renewed  support. 

The  Ecumenical  Press  Service  is  thus  in  a  position  to  continue  its  special  task  of  providing 
information  which  meets  the  requirements  of  the  church  press,  and  at  the  same  time  provides 
regular  reports  by  publishing  important  church  decisions  affecting  the  history  of  the  churches. 
For  instance,  the  wide  use  made  of  its  reports  on  the  Protestant  church  struggle  in  Spain 
(which  have  been  re-published  in  a  great  many  papers  with  all  sorts  of  different  tendencies 
in  many  different  countries)  has  been  a  great  source  of  encouragement  to  the  Press  Service. 
In  No.  27  it  published  a  report  on  the  very  important  special  meeting  of  the  All-German 
Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  and  also  a  report  drawn  up  by  Metropolitan 
Nikolai  (of  the  Russian-Orthodox  Church  in  Moscow)  on  the  understanding  which  his 
Church  now  expresses  for  the  purposes  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  These  reports 
continue  the  tradition  of  the  Press  Service  by  giving  news  of  events  of  strategic  importance 
in  the  ecumenical  movement. 

VII.  Publicity 

The  Secretary  reports  that  the  Department  has  maintained  the  supply  of  news  and  feature 
stories  to  church  and  secular  press,  supplied  special  stories  to  individual  publications  and 
church  agencies  on  request,  and  undertaken  a  survey  and  consolidation  of  its  mailing  lists. 
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The  “big”  World  Council  stories  of  1955-56  included  the  Rockefeller  grant  to  the  Division 
of  Studies,  the  riots  in  Istanbul  and  the  resulting  World  Council  Mission  of  Fellowship, 
the  closing  of  the  Madrid  Seminary,  the  personal  statement  of  the  General  Secretary  on  the 
deportation  of  Archbishop  Makarios,  the  action  of  the  CCIA  in  connection  with  this  event, 
and  the  plans  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  in  a  Communist  country.  We 
are  encouraged  that,  in  addition  to  coverage  through  church  press,  wire  services  and  daily 
newspapers  have  made  increasing  use  of  materials.  If  the  story  is  sufficiently  important 
and  the  news  timely,  the  World  Council  will  get  a  hearing. 

The  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  Australia  and  the  events  arranged  in 
connection  with  it  by  the  Australian  Council  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches  were 
widely  covered  in  the  important  daily  newspapers  in  Australia.  The  World  Council  is 
known  as  never  before  on  that  continent.  But  the  Geneva  office  was  able  to  get  out  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  only  one  significant  story  during  the  meeting.  This  was  the  action  on  the 
closing  of  the  Madrid  Seminary  which  we  had  by  direct  cable.  For  all  the  other  important 
actions  we  had  to  wait  until  participants  had  returned  to  Geneva.  The  difficulties  of  covering 
a  World  Council  event  without  the  presence  of  a  member  of  the  staff  from  the  Department 
of  Information  are  great. 

Similarly  on  the  Beirut  Conference  on  the  Problems  of  Arab  Refugees  held  in  the  last 
days  of  May,  the  Information  Department  in  Geneva  was  in  the  position  of  reading  in  the 
New  York  Times  the  important  speech  by  Dr.  Charles  Malik  which  it  was  unable  to  get 
in  time  to  service  other  daily  papers  and  wire  services.  We  sent  out  a  story  on  the  findings 
of  the  conference  on  the  Monday  after  the  meeting  closed  on  Friday.  We  are  convinced 
that  this  is  not  good  enough  and  that  the  Department  needs  adequate  budget  to  set  up  real 
press  coverage  on  the  spot  for  such  an  important  meeting. 

We  have  given  news  coverage  to  events  such  as  the  meetings  of  the  Administrative 
Committee  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid,  the  Conference  on  the  Laity  at  Bossey, 
the  Audio-Visual  Conference  at  Bossey,  the  Graduate  School  of  Ecumenical  Studies,  the 
world- wide  inter-church  aid  consultation  at  Les  Rasses,  the  East- West  Conference  at 
Arnoldshain.  With  sufficient  time  and  personnel,  we  could  do  much  more  in  the  way  of 
relating  people  —  many  hundreds  of  them  —  who  participate  in  these  events,  through  the 
use  of  the  special  story,  to  local  and  church  papers,  featuring  the  name  of  an  individual. 

The  Information  Department  has  made  contact  during  the  year  with  editors  of  important 
journals  in  Britain,  the  U.S.A.  and  on  the  continent  through  visits  of  editors  to  Geneva. 
The  need  for  developing  similar  contacts  through  personal  interviews  with  editors  throughout 
the  world  is  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Illustrated  feature  stories,  at  the  rate  of  one  a  month,  are  sent  to  church  press  editors. 
Features  in  the  past  year  have  included  stories  on  Germany,  Yugoslavia,  Greece,  France, 
floods  in  India.  When  we  can  accept  special  assignments  we  do  so  and  always  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  do  stories  on  other  projects  in  the  area  for  our  world-wide  picture  and 
press  contacts. 

Our  feature  stories  and  pictures  have  had  a  heavy  emphasis  on  the  Orthodox  Church 
in  recent  months  resulting  from  trips  made  to  Yugoslavia  and  Greece  and  to  the  Orthodox 
Seminary  in  Paris.  Where  some  years  ago,  we  had  practically  nothing  in  the  way  of  pictures 
and  story  material  on  Orthodox,  we  now  have  a  great  deal. 

Early  in  November  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  all  publications  and  individuals  on  our 
three  mailing  lists.  The  inquiry  asked  for  comments  and  criticisms. 

Replies  suggested  that  there  should  be  more  information  about  Asia  and  Africa,  minority 
churches,  and  a  series  of  articles  by  ecumenical  leaders  of  interest  to  all  churches.  We  plan 
to  ask  eight  or  ten  leaders  from  different  countries  and  church  traditions  to  supply  articles 
of  not  more  than  2,000  words  on  subjects  of  general  interest  and  to  circulate  these  to  our 
church  press  contacts. 

“Too  much  about  Europe,  not  enough  about  Asia  and  Africa,”  said  a  large  number 
of  the  answers  to  the  questionnaire.  Other  helpful  criticisms  deal  with  the  factors  of  time 
and  style.  All  news  bulletins  and  feature  articles  now  appear  in  French,  German  and 
English.  The  director’s  visits  to  Scandinavia  and  the  Netherlands  have  helped  to  secure 
translation  aid  in  European  countries.  But  there  is  need  for  more  people  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  with  experience  in  journalism  who  are  willing  to  translate  and  distribute  stories. 

In  addition  to  the  preparation  of  news  releases  and  features,  the  Secretary  for  Publicity 
is  in  charge  of  compiling  the  Inter-Church  Aid  Newsletter  which  is  issued  every  two  months 
and  the  editing  and  preparation  of  copy  for  such  special  publications  as  the  Tenth  Anniversary 
brochure  about  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs. 
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We  have  undertaken  a  special  promotion  in  regard  to  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  CCIA. 
The  articles  in  the  Ecumenical  Review  special  July  issue  which  include  such  names  as  Toynbee, 
the  UN  General  Secretary,  and  others  prominent  in  international  affairs  and  the  church 
have  been  offered  to  editors.  Translation  into  French  and  German  has  been  arranged  for 
these  39  articles.  It  is  hard  to  describe  in  a  few  sentences  what  a  burden  this  puts  on 
our  limited  secretarial  and  translation  facilities,  but  we  felt  that  it  was  an  opportunity 
which  had  to  be  seized. 

The  willingness  of  the  New  York  office  to  arrange  the  CCIA  promotion  in  the  U.S.A. 
and  to  relay  our  news  releases  to  American  outlets  has  enabled  us  to  expend  more  time 
and  care  on  our  contacts  elsewhere. 

Another  writing  job  accomplished  in  the  year  has  been  the  preparation  of  the  script 
for  a  set  of  59  colour  slides  on  the  work  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  script  has 
now  been  translated  into  German  and  plans  for  translation  into  other  languages  are  under  way. 

In  July  we  initiated  an  Ecumenical  Youth  News  press  service  for  youth  papers  and 
leaders  which  is  to  go  at  intervals  to  augment  the  less  frequent  Youth  Department  New  Sheet. 

Added  to  all  of  these  services  is  the  preparation  of  special  articles  on  request  for  agencies 
promoting  inter-church  aid  and  other  ecumenical  activities. 

Our  most  serious  problem  is  the  lack  of  resources  in  clerical  facilities,  mailing  budget, 
translation,  time  and  personnel  to  get  all  of  the  work  done.  We  often  have  to  curb  our 
imagination  and  refuse  to  initiate  contacts  which  would  be  helpful  simply  because  the  urgent 
nature  of  our  “regular”  work  leaves  us  no  time  to  do  other  interesting  things. 

The  requests  that  come  to  us,  the  letters  from  editors,  and  the  ever-increasing  use  of 
our  material  in  publications  throughout  the  world,  however,  indicate  that  the  Information 
Department  at  the  end  of  its  second  year  is  helping  the  churches  in  their  efforts  to  know 
more  of  each  other. 

VIII.  Visual  Services 

The  Secretary  reports  that  a  variety  of  work  has  been  produced  in  the  visual  field,  but 
photographs  for  publication  remain  the  first  concern.  With  the  present  staff  and  resources 
it  is  believed  that  the  placing  of  picture  stories,  news  photos,  and  other  illustrations  in 
existing  church  and  secular  publications  is  the  most  effective  way  of  illustrating  the  World 
Council  for  the  man  in  the  congregation.  The  picture  list  has  grown  from  30  to  120.  The 
use  of  picture  stories  has  increased  many  fold  in  the  last  year.  A  special  edition  of  Sonntags- 
spiegel  devoted  entirely  to  the  World  Council  has  been  produced  by  Dr.  Ltipsen.  Between 
400,000  and  500,000  copies  will  be  distributed  in  Germany  and  10,000  copies  of  an  English 
edition  have  been  presented  to  the  World  Council  as  a  gift.  Many  features  have  been  used 
widely  as  illustrated  stories  or  as  picture  spreads.  The  story  of  inter-church  aid  in  Yugoslavia 
is  a  good  example  of  how  a  basic  feature  story  has  been  used  in  many  countries.  In  this 
case  special  consideration  was  given  to  the  needs  of  each  publication  and  it  was  offered 
exclusively  within  denominations.  A  pictorial  pamphlet  on  the  Greek  team  was  produced 
for  the  Team  Committee.  This  publication  gave  rise  to  several  magazine  stories.  The 
design  and  illustration  of  World  Council  periodicals  and  special  publications  includes  : 

The  Study  Division  Bulletin ,  Youth  Department  News  Sheet,  Booklet  on  CCIA,  the 
“Greek  Team”  brochure,  ECLOF  Report,  Inter-Church  Aid  Year  End  Report,  Directory 
for  Church  Visitors  to  Europe,  Report  of  Audio-visual  Consultation,  Work  Camp  publicity 
and  poster,  Inter-Church  Aid  poster,  Inter-Church  Aid  Newsletter,  Ecumenical  Youth 
News,  Laity  (in  two  languages),  Documents  from  the  Department  on  the  Laity,  Evangelism 
Newsletter,  Project  Papers  for  Church  and  Society,  Christian  Responsibility  towards  Areas 
of  Rapid  Social  Change,  World  Council  Statements  on  Social  Questions,  Background 
Information. 

Special  assignments  included  an  illustrated  folder  on  the  use  of  powdered  milk  in  Greek 
villages,  a  Christmas  card  for  the  World  Council,  help  with  design  and  pictures  for  church 
and  inter-church  organisations,  provision  of  pictures  for  church  and  mission  calendars. 

Pictures  have  been  supplied  for  many  ecumenical  exhibits.  The  major  exhibition  was 
produced  by  the  Ecumenical  Audio-Visual  Bureau  in  the  Netherlands  for  the  Ecumenical 
Council  there.  Here  the  Information  Department  contributed  the  exhibition  photographs 
and  worked  with  the  committee  on  the  general  outline  of  the  show.  However,  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  production  and  interpretation  was  in  the  hands  of  the  leaders  in  the  Netherlands. 
This  proved  to  be  an  effective  pattern  which  might  be  followed  in  other  areas  where  responsible 
persons  are  interested. 

Sixty-five  sets  of  a  series  of  fifty-nine  colour  slides  have  been  produced  and  distributed. 
This  set  was  first  used  in  interpreting  the  World  Council  in  Australia.  The  plan  now  is 
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to  refine  the  set  and  put  a  similar  series  into  a  coloured  film  strip.  Two  black  and  white 
film  strips  which  are  being  produced  in  the  Netherlands  will  have  no  captions  on  the  film 
so  that  they  may  be  used  in  other  countries.  We  hope  that  several  ecumenical  strips  of  this 
kind  can  be  widely  distributed,  especially  in  minority  church  areas. 

The  Department  has  helped  in  the  promotion  of  the  film,  “Over  the  Hill,”  produced 
by  the  Inter-Church  Aid  Department  of  the  British  Council.  A  plan  is  under  way  for  a 
series  of  about  twelve  films  about  the  life  of  different  churches  throughout  the  world.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  this  series  be  produced  by  church  agencies  in  the  U.S.A.  in  consul¬ 
tation  with  the  World  Council.  The  Information  Department  hopes  to  produce  a  docu¬ 
mentary  on  an  Inter-Church  Aid  subject.  The  Department  was  represented  in  Paris  at  the 
founding  of  the  European  Inter-Church  Film  Bureau  “Interfilm.”  Mr.  Taylor  was  named 
one  of  its  directors. 

The  first  major  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Information  Department  has  been  the  Audio- 
Visual  Consultation  at  Bossey  in  May.  At  the  end  of  an  intensive  meeting  there  was  a  feeling 
of  exuberance  and  accomplishment  on  the  part  of  this  group  of  about  65  people.  This 
was  an  experimental  meeting  which  brought  together  people  in  this  field  working  in  Europe, 
a  large  proportion  of  whom  had  had  no  previous  contact.  The  meeting  differed  from  most 
of  its  kind  in  that  it  brought  editors  of  pictorial  publications  together  with  people  working 
with  films,  film  strips,  posters,  television,  and  radio.  In  many  churches,  as  in  the  World 
Council,  the  person  dealing  with  pictures  for  publication  may  also  produce  film  strips  or 
be  involved  in  the  other  audio-visual  media.  Even  in  large  churches  which  are  more  depart¬ 
mentalised,  more  contact  and  co-operation  between  the  offices  of  communication  is  healthy 
—  the  consultation  confirmed  this.  The  meeting  produced  a  demand  for  subsequent 
specialised  conferences  and  workshops  on  a  national  and  regional  level.  A  European 
workshop  on  films  and  film  strips  is  planned  for  London  in  the  spring  of  1957  with  the 
co-operation  of  other  Christian  world  bodies.  The  consultation  increased  the  demand  for 
more  of  all  kinds  of  audio-visual  material  from  the  Information  Department  (including 
films  and  television  programmes  for  which  there  is  at  present  no  budget). 

From  many  countries  demands  come  in  for  more  pictures  of  church  life  in  Africa  and 
Asia.  The  picture  and  information  files  of  the  World  Council  are  now  equipped  to  meet 
many  requests,  but  they  are  still  relatively  deficient  in  recent  series  depicting  the  involvement 
of  the  churches  in  social  change,  evangelism  and  the  service  of  mankind.  The  existing  budget 
of  the  Department  presents  difficulties  that  must  be  surmounted  before  the  files  can  be 
supplemented  at  these  vital  points.  A  proposal  has  been  worked  out  whereby  the  World 
Council  might  co-operate  with  other  agencies  to  provide  funds  for  Mr.  Taylor  and  a 
colleague  to  travel  widely  enough  to  get  the  needed  photographs  and  stories.  The  plan 
might  be  linked  with  the  attempt  to  gain  the  interest  of  member  churches  and  national 
councils  in  developing  plans  for  deputation  and  the  promotion  of  new  publications. 

The  response  to  post-Evanston  publications  in  terms  of  circulation  is  encouraging, 
but  the  policy  initiated  is  at  present  in  that  rather  anxious  period  when  subsidy  is  needed 
until  circulation  rises  to  the  point  where  revenue  will  offset  cost.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Division 
of  Studies  is  already  reaching  this  point.  Promotion  is  aimed  to  bring  most  other  publications 
to  the  same  stage  within  two  years. 

IX.  Radio  and  Television 

Through  continued  close  links  with  the  World  Committee  for  Christian  Broadcasting, 
through  the  stimulation  of  broadcasts  in  a  number  of  European  countries,  through  liaison 
with  television  agencies  of  the  churches  and  through  provision  of  facilities  for  sound 
recordings,  much  has  again  been  done  on  an  occasional  basis  to  meet  the  frequent  requests 
of  friends  who  are  “hungry”  for  what  the  World  Council  should  be  providing  in  this  field. 

It  is  necessary  to  reiterate  what  has  already  been  said  strongly  at  the  Evanston  Assembly  ; 
that  the  present  opportunity  arising  out  of  a  period  of  fluid  experiment  in  television  will 
not  recur  and  that  a  full-time  member  of  staff  is  urgently  required  to  take  advantage  of  this 
formative  stage  in  Christian  use  of  the  medium. 

X.  Information  at  Headquarters 

A  regular  bulletin  of  “The  Week’s  Events”  goes  to  all  staff  and  to  a  limited  group  of 
others.  Visitors  receive  a  document  and  organisation  chart  in  English,  French  or  German 
and  are  guided  by  members  of  staff.  During  the  summer  months  of  1956  a  guide  has  been 
added  to  receive  visitors  and  explain  the  World  Council.  He  will  also  sell  and  promote 
publications.  Subjects  for  intercession  are  prepared  as  an  aid  to  those  conducting  worship 
and  prayers.  Many  documents  are  circulated  to  interested  staff.  Interest  in  problems  of 
public  information  and  interpretation  seems  to  be  increasing. 
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XI.  A  New  Handbook  ? 

The  draft  and  layout  of  a  new  handbook  on  the  World  Council  have  been  ready  for 
some  time.  The  text  is  available  for  scrutiny  and  improvement.  Production  of  a  more 
substantial  illustrated  booklet  of  this  kind  depends  on  revenue.  The  prospects  of  financing 
the  book  are  being  discussed  by  the  Finance  Committee.  Advance  orders,  are  required 
from  the  member  churches.  The  Central  Committee’s  members  are  asked  to  take  this  matter 
up  urgently  with  the  administration  of  their  own  churches  and  to  give  the  Department 
advance  indication  of  what  can  be  done  to  get  the  publication  into  the  hands  of  all  ministers 
and  clergy. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  some  of  the  money  remaining  in  the  fund  for  publications 
on  the  Evanston  Assembly  might  be  used  as  a  subsidy  to  finance  the  book  in  the  first  instance, 
provided  indications  are  that  it  will  eventually  sell  well. 

XII.  Budget 

Maximum  economy  has  been  practised,  especially  in  travel  and  photographic  reproduction 
plans.  However,  the  carefully  supervised  mailing  lists  continue  to  expand  for  valid  reasons 
and  next  year’s  travel  and  photographic  costs  should  be  higher  if  the  Department’s  plans 
are  realised. 

XIII.  The  Objective 

In  reflecting  on  the  purpose  of  information  work  within  the  context  of  the  World  Council’s 
life  it  becomes  clear  that  if  and  when  the  spirit  and  disturbing  pressure  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  are  communicated  effectively  into  the  life  of  the  congregation  the  churches  will, 
by  their  own  action,  have  fomented  a  deliberate  revolution  and  renewal  in  their  own  ranks. 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  answer  to  the  question  “Can  this  revolution  be  carried  through  ?” 
depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  willingness  of  each  church  administration  to  convey  “the 
ecumenical  story”  deliberately  into  each  part  of  the  life  of  the  World  Council’s  fellowship, 
for  the  future  of  the  whole  and  in  dependence  upon  God  ? 


Appendix  XVI 

The  mandate  of  the  WCC-IMC  Joint  Committee,  as  formulated  at  Konig- 
stein  in  February  1954,  includes  the  obligation  to  “study  the  advantages, 
disadvantages  and  implications  of  a  full  integration  of  the  International 
Missionary  Council  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches.”  The  Committee 
at  its  meeting  on  July  20-23,  1956,  returned  to  the  consideration  of  this 
question  and  submits  the  following  statement  to  the  WCC  and  IMC. 

Statement  on  Integration 

One  of  the  most  significant  features  in  the  Christian  life  of  our  time  is  the  deepening 
awareness  of  the  churches  of  their  missionary  vocation.  The  calling  of  the  Church  to  proclaim 
the  Gospel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  the  obligation  of  the  Church  to  bear  witness  in  deed 
and  word  to  all  nations  are  once  again  being  seen  as  belonging  to  the  essence  of  the  Church’s 
life.  This  sense  of  mission  is  more  and  more  pervading  the  ecumenical  movement  —  as, 
indeed,  this  movement  largely  owes  its  origin  to  it. 

Since  the  First  Assembly  at  Amsterdam  the  WCC  and  IMC  (itself  an  ecumenical  expression 
of  the  churches’  outreach  through  the  historic  witness  of  missions)  have  been  in  constitutional 
and  practical  “association”  with  one  another.  This  association  had  its  origin  in  the  common 
calling  and  purpose  of  both  bodies  and  it  was  entered  into  in  the  hope  that  such  a  relation¬ 
ship  would  deepen  and  express  “the  mission-consciousness  of  churches  and  the  church- 
consciousness  of  missions.”  Many  aspects  of  the  work  of  both  Councils  —  study,  inter¬ 
national  affairs  and  the  work  of  the  East  Asia  secretariat  —  have  since  become  so  deeply 
interwoven  as  to  go  beyond  what  was  described  in  1948  as  the  “inter-relatedness  of  two 
autonomous  councils.”  Not  least  important,  increasing  recognition  is  being  given  to  the 
bearing  of  the  Church’s  unity  —  with  which  the  WCC  is  specially  concerned  —  on  the 
fulfilment  of  its  mission,  while  within  the  constituency  of  the  IMC  mission  and  unity  are 
seen  in  their  closest  and  most  urgent  bearing  on  one  another. 
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In  the  membership  of  both  the  WCC  and  IMC  there  is  an  increasing  overlap.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  historic  missionary  societies  or  boards  are  working  in  partnership  with,  or 
as  the  servants  of,  churches  which  are  taking  their  place  as  members  of  the  WCC.  On 
the  other  hand.  National  Christian  Councils,  which  are  constituent  members  of  the  IMC, 
are  entering  into  closer  relationship  with  the  WCC  as  “associated  Councils”  — •  a  relationship 
which  is  proving  to  be  of  increasing  significance  for  the  National  Christian  Councils  and  for 
the  WCC  itself.  Moreover,  some  of  the  most  important  tasks  and  opportunities  before 
both  Councils  are  necessitating  more  of  those  processes  which  go  beyond  “association.” 
This  is  notably  true  of  the  expanding  work  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  its 
transition  from  emergency  to  more  permanent  relationships  of  service  between  younger 
and  older  churches.  It  is  equally  apparent  in  developments  which  are  taking  place  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  —  especially  in  Asia  —  and  which  must  profoundly  affect  the  means 
by  which  the  mission  of  the  Church  is  fulfilled  in  and  through  the  churches  in  these  areas. 

In  the  light  of  such  considerations  as  these  (and  many  of  them  arise  from  situations 
in  which  events  are  moving  rapidly)  the  Joint  Committee  affirms  its  conviction  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  WCC  and  IMC  should  consider  afresh  the  possibility  of  an  inte¬ 
gration  of  the  two  Councils.  The  Committee  regards  it  as  imperative  that  any  such  integration 
should  be  in  a  form  which  ensures  that  missions  belong  to  the  heart  of  the  ecumenical 
movement.  It  should  also  be  on  lines  which  would  bring  the  missionary  forces  into  closer 
relationship  with  all  phases  of  the  Church’s  witness  in  the  life  of  the  world  and  engage  the 
fullest  resources  of  the  churches  in  the  task  of  formulating  and  fulfilling  their  mission  in  terms 
commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  world  today  and  with  the  nature  of  the  “glorious  Gospel 
of  the  blessed  God.” 

The  Joint  Committee  therefore  asks  the  authority  of  both  Councils  to  undertake  the 
formulation  —  in  the  fullest  possible  consultation  with  all  concerned  —  of  a  draft  Plan 
of  Integration  for  presentation  to  the  WCC  Central  Committee  in  1957  and  to  the  IMC 
Assembly  at  the  Gold  Coast  in  December- January  1957/58.  Should  the  Plan,  with  such 
amendments  as  the  WCC  Central  Committee  and  IMC  Assembly  may  wish  to  make,  prove 
acceptable  to  these  two  bodies,  it  would  be  possible  for  it  to  be  communicated  to  the 
member  councils  of  the  IMC  and  to  the  member  churches  of  the  World  Council  for  their 
consideration  in  time  to  be  acted  upon  at  the  Third  Assembly  of  the  WCC  in  1960. 
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Extracts  from  a  Report  given  by  Dr.  Goodall  on  a  trip  to  the  Near  East 

1.  Ecumenical  Relationships  in  the  Near  East,  with  special  reference  to  the  Near  East 

Christian  Council 

The  Near  East  Christian  Council  represents  an  attempt  to  cover  a  far  larger  region 
than  is  normally  served  by  a  Christian  Council.  It  is  a  regional  body,  not  a  compact  national 
council,  and  the  area  traditionally  served  by  it  embraces  :  “Turkey  and  the  Balkans,  Syria, 
Lebanon,  Jordan,  Israel,  Iraq  and  Iran,  Arabia,  the  Persian  Gulf,  Egypt,  Sudan,  Ethiopia 
and  North  Africa.”  Such  a  huge  and  complex  area  is  not,  of  course,  compassable  in  any 
realistic  fashion  for  regular  consultation  or  united  action.  It  is  better  to  compare  it  with 
the  great  region  which  we  term  “East  Asia”  and  to  recognise  that  the  work  of  a  secretary 
for  such  a  Council  is  bound  to  be  attended  by  the  limitations  as  well  as  the  opportunities 
of  these  regional  appointments.  Nevertheless  there  are  important  features  common  to  the 
whole  area,  especially  those  which  derive  from  the  dominance  of  Islam.  Through  occasional 
meetings,  through  correspondence  and  through  secretarial  contacts,  the  Near  East  Christian 
Council  can  provide  a  point  at  which  the  diverse  parts  of  the  region  can  be  seen  in  some 
coherence  with  one  another.  Historically  the  Near  East  Christian  Council  has  tried  to  foster 
the  growth  of  more  localised  councils  within  the  region.  The  Church  Council  of  Iran, 
for  example,  is  a  compact  and  effective  instrument  and  I  was  impressed  by  its  achievements 
and  possibilities  as  I  shared  in  a  two  or  three  day  meeting  of  it.  It  was  disappointing,  however, 
to  find  that  the  movement  towards  Church  Union  in  Iran  which  had  largely  grown  out  of 
the  fellowship  provided  by  the  Council,  had  reached  an  impasse.  I  could  not  help  feeling 
that  this  disappointment  was  affecting  the  present  temper  of  the  Council.  In  Egypt  there 
has  for  long  been  an  Egypt  Inter-Mission  Council.  Most  people  recognise  that  a  change 
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of  name  is  long  overdue  and  that  both  in  name  and  membership  it  ought  to  become  the 
Christian  Council  of  Egypt.  Most  regrettably  its  work  has  for  some  time  been  halting, 
chiefly  through  lack  of  leadership  and  adequate  secretarial  service.  This  factor  has  also 
affected  most  regrettably  the  work  of  the  Missions  and  Government  Committee  which  did 
valiant  service  under  the  leadership  of  S.A.  Morrison,  whose  untimely  death  has  burdened 
all  our  hearts.  I  was  told  that  responsibility  for  convening  this  Committee  had  nominally 
been  assumed  by  the  officers  of  the  Egypt  Inter-Mission  Council,  but  that  it  had  in  fact 
fallen  into  abeyance.  This  is  particularly  serious  at  such  a  time  as  the  present.  For  many 
decades  there  has  existed  in  Egypt  a  Fellowship  of  Unity  which  provides  at  least  annually 
a  happy  occasion  for  a  united  service  and  brief  conference  of  a  very  representative  character. 
The  Coptic  and  Orthodox  Churches  share  fully  in  this  Fellowship.  Just  before  I  left  Cairo 
the  Anglican  Bishop  in  Egypt  had  agreed,  with  the  entire  good  will  of  the  Acting- Secretary 
of  the  Inter-Mission  Council,  to  convene  an  informal  group  drawn  from  both  the  Inter- 
Mission  Council  and  the  Fellowship  of  Unity,  in  the  hope  that  a  fresh  start  might  be  made 
towards  the  creation  of  a  Christian  Council. 

In  the  old  days  when  we  spoke  of  Palestine  there  was  a  United  Missionary  Council  of 
Palestine  and  Syria,  sub-divided  into  Northern  and  Southern  sections.  The  former  of  these 
continues  to  function  happily  as  the  United  Christian  Council  of  South  West  Asia.  In  Israel 
there  is  a  United  Christian  Council  which,  after  being  in  abeyance  for  a  couple  of  years, 
was  recently  reconstituted  and  held  an  encouraging  conference  in  April  of  this  year.  While 
recognising  the  good  work  accomplished  and  attempted  within  these  local  councils,  it  has 
frankly  to  be  acknowledged  that  the  long-standing  intension  to  make  these  bodies  the 
strongest  points  of  ecumenical  relationships  in  the  Near  East  still  remains  unfulfilled.  This 
is  almost  entirely  due  to  shortage  of  workers  and  the  overburdened  condition  of  those  who 
would  otherwise  have  the  will  to  give  the  necessary  leadership.  I  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Near  East  Christian  Council  at  which  a  sub-committee  was 
appointed  to  begin  work  on  a  revision  of  the  Constitution,  and  some  important  proposals 
are  already  under  consideration.  These  concern  both  the  membership  and  the  defined 
functions  of  the  Council.  As  regards  the  former,  it  is  proposed  to  reconstitute  the  Council 
with  a  basic  membership  of  churches  and  missions.  This  step  is  not  intended  to  diminish 
the  significance  of  the  local  councils,  through  which  —  where  they  exist  —  churches  and 
missions  have  found  their  affiliation  with  the  Near  East  Christian  Council.  It  is  rather 
an  attempt  to  secure  a  direct  and  more  responsible  membership  in  the  Near  East  Christian 
Council.  Alongside  this  basic  membership,  such  local  councils  as  exist  or  may  be  brought 
into  being  will  be  given  voting  representation  on  the  Near  East  Christian  Council.  Other 
features  of  these  proposals  include  a  triennial  or  quadrennial  assembly  and  a  Central  or 
Executive  Committee  somewhat  larger  than  the  present  Executive  Committee,  which  would 
carry  continuing  responsibility.  In  the  redefinition  of  the  Council’s  functions  it  may  be 
worth  contrasting  some  clauses  in  the  present  constitution  with  a  first  draft  which  has  been 
offered  to  the  Revision  Committee  for  consideration.  The  present  sub-title  of  the  Council 
defines  it  as  a  Council  “for  missionary  cooperation”  and  further  describes  its  functions 
as  “anything  that  concerns  the  work  of  presenting  the  Gospel  to  the  peoples  of  the  area 
covered  by  the  Council.”  Such  phrases  as  this  reflect  the  origin  of  the  Near  East  Christian 
Council  as  primarily  a  Missionary  Council.  They  also  point  to  a  purpose  which  must  be 
preserved,  however  it  may  be  redefined  in  a  new  constitution.  In  the  new  proposals  it  is 
suggested  that  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Council  shall  be  “to  serve  in  its  structure  and  in 
its  action  as  a  witness  to  the  unity  and  mission  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  Near  East,” 
and  further  “to  serve  as  an  instrument  of  ecumenical  life  in  the  Near  East  in  relation  to  the 
WCC  and  IMC.”  This  wording  is  tentative  and  all  that  I  have  here  said  about  the  possible 
lines  of  revision  is  subject  to  the  continuing  work  and  decisions  of  the  sub-committee  and 
ultimately  the  Council  itself.  For  a  long  time  there  has  been  a  growing  concern  about  the 
relation  of  the  Near  East  Christian  Council  to  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches.  My 
impression  was  that  in  the  Council  itself  there  are  two  tendencies  at  work  :  on  the  one  hand 
it  is  recognised  that  there  is  something  deeply  inadequate  if  not  pretentious  about  a  Christian 
Council  which  represents  only  a  minority  of  the  Christian  forces  in  the  region.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  some  fear  lest,  through  an  enlarging  membership,  the  original  missionary 
purpose  of  the  Council  should  be  lost.  It  was  good  to  discover  how  much  was  going  on 
in  the  region  in  terms  of  personal  contact  and  consultation  between  the  Orthodox  Churches 
and  those  Churches  and  Missions  which  mainly  constitute  the  Near  East  Christian  Council. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  gradually  being  created  a  large  ground-work  of  understanding 
and  confidence  on  which  something  more  may  be  built.  I  discussed  with  the  Executive 
Committee  the  question  of  bringing  representatives  of  the  Orthodox  Church  into  discussions 
on  the  revision  of  the  Council’s  constitution.  There  is  every  readiness  to  do  this  but  some 
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uncertainty  as  to  the  point  at  which  it  would  be  most  effective.  I  personally  felt  that  it 
would  be  sound  procedure  for  the  Revision  Committee  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work 
and  to  secure  approval  for  it  from  at  least  the  Executive  of  the  Council  before  seeking  the 
collaboration  of  the  Orthodox  representatives  in  the  final  re-shaping  of  the  Council.  I 
felt  it  was  important  for  the  present  leadership  of  the  Council  to  achieve  a  common  mind 
as  to  aims  and  purposes,  but  it  was  recognised  that  the  help  of  non-member  Churches  in 
the  work  of  revision  would  need  to  be  sought  at  a  stage  early  enough  for  participation  to  be 
really  effective. 

The  appointment  of  a  whole-time  secretary  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Harry  G.  Dorman 
is  a  step  of  great  significance  and  importance,  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  U.S.A.  for  seconding  Dr.  Dorman  on  salary.  Other  financial  contributions 
towards  the  cost  of  his  office  and  travel  are  being  forthcoming  from  the  Division  of  Foreign 
Missions  and  the  Conference  of  British  Missionary  Societies.  Dr.  Kenneth  Cragg’s  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Director  of  the  Study  Centre  on  Islam  is  most  timely  and  promising.  Dr.  Cragg 
and  Dr.  Dorman  are  old  colleagues  and  they  will  work  very  closely  with  one  another  in 
serving  the  area  as  a  whole.  We  owe  Dr.  Cragg’s  support  to  the  Anglican  Communion 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.A.  Again,  further  funds  are  being  raised  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
Great  Britain  for  the  support  of  his  programme.  There  is  a  further  likelihood  that  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  will  appoint  a  Youth  Secretary,  at  least  for  a  period  of  a  few 
years,  partly  with  a  view  to  carrying  further  the  remarkable  work  accomplished  in  the  recent 
Youth  Conference  in  which  the  Orthodox  Churches  played  a  leading  part  in  a  widely 
representative  undertaking.  Remembering  further  the  special  responsibilities  which  Metro¬ 
politan  James  carries  in  this  area,  the  presence  of  this  team  of  workers  with  regional 
responsibilities  constitutes  a  significant  point  in  the  development  of  ecumenical  relationships 
in  the  Near  East.  Ought  we  to  go  beyond  this  in  our  WCC/IMC  contacts  with  the  region, 
and  look  towards  the  appointment  of  a  Regional  Secretary  serving  as  a  roving  ambassador 
for  the  WCC/and  IMC  ? 

As  I  moved  about  this  region  I  became  freshly  conscious  of  an  important  difference 
between  two  aspects  of  cooperation,  as  these  found  expression  in  organisation.  On  the 
one  hand  there  are  purposes  which  require  a  body  carrying  some  representative  authority  : 
its  membership,  therefore,  must  be  that  of  churches  or  missions  who  appoint  their  accredited 
representatives  to  its  meetings.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  purposes  which  are  best  served 
in  the  first  instance  by  personal  contact,  by  occasions  for  prayer,  informal  conversations 
and  the  experience  which  is  given  in  that  freedom  of  personal  relationship  where  people 
are  not  primarily  the  official  representatives  of  their  organisations.  We  may  recall  that, 
to  some  extent,  this  was  characteristic  of  an  earlier  phase  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 
It  proved  inadequate  because  the  members  of  such  gatherings  represented  —  as  it  was  often 
said  —  “no  one  but  themselves,”  while  the  course  of  cooperation  was  demanding  more 
representative  and  responsible  action.  Nevertheless  there  still  remain  many  purposes  which 
are  better  served  by  less  formal  procedures  and  through  groups  or  fellowships  on  a  personal 
member  basis.  I  think  this  applies  particularly  to  the  Near  East.  I  met  various  members 
of  the  so-called  non-cooperating  bodies  who  were  making  it  clear  that  their  churches  and 
missions  could  not  become  members  of  a  Christian  Council,  but  nevertheless  pleaded  for 
meetings  on  a  more  personal  basis,  especially  for  prayer.  As  the  Christian  Councils  necessarily 
grow  in  their  organisationally  representative  character,  it  may  be  the  more  important  to 
encourage  the  promotion  of  “Fellowships”  of  that  kind.  I  wonder  if  this  is  a  point  at  which 
such  a  body  as  the  World  Evangelical  Fellowship  would  cooperate  with  us  ? 

2.  The  Arab-Jew  Divide 

This  points  to  another  great  concern  which  I  was  asked  to  keep  in  my  thought  and 
observation  throughout  the  tour.  Events  move  rapidly,  and  when  we  met  a  year  ago  it 
did  not  seem  too  unreasonable  to  hope  that  such  occasions  as  the  proposed  Beirut  Conference 
and  the  Bossey  Consultation  could  provide  opportunities  for  the  meeting  of  people  from 
both  Israel  and  the  Arab  States.  I  was  soon  disillusioned  on  this.  I  must  make  it  clear 
that  the  difficulty  is  not  due  to  any  personal  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  men  and  women 
to  meet  one  another  :  it  is  based  on  the  hard  facts  of  the  present  political  situation.  Still 
less  does  it  reflect  any  hostility  as  between  Christians  in  Israel  and  Christians  in  the  Arab 
States.  I  was  taken  up  sharply  on  this  point  at  the  second  Beirut  conference,  and  was 
assured  that  Christians  on  either  side  of  this  tragic  divide  sustain  the  most  cordial  thoughts 
of  one  another.  There  is,  however,  something  more  in  it  than  this.  Christians  in  this  region 
are  more  and  more  living  in  two  worlds,  insulated  from  one  another.  Within  this  insulation 
they  are  forming  radically  different  conclusions  from  one  another  on  the  rights  and  wrongs 
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of  the  matters  which  greatly  affect  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  is  an  insulation  which  threatens 
to  make  them  powerless  to  offer  any  distinctive,  or  at  least  direct,  contribution  to  the  problem 
of  reconciliation.  As  to  the  nature  and  depths  of  this  great  divide,  I  will  not  enlarge  here. 
I  will  content  myself  with  recalling  what  was  for  me  a  very  moving  occasion  when,  just 
before  leaving  Israel  and  turning  towards  home,  I  spent  an  hour  with  Professor  Martin 
Buber.  The  closing  part  of  our  conversation  affected  me  so  deeply  that  soon  after  saying 
goodbye  to  him  I  wrote  down  what  I  think  was  a  clear  recollection  of  his  words.  I  did  this 
as  I  sat  on  a  boulder  overlooking  one  of  the  saddest  frontiers  in  the  world,  the  line  that 
cuts  through  Jerusalem.  These  are  his  words  :  “For  many  years  I  refused  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  tragedy  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  Greeks  were  romanticising  and  dramatising 
experience.  I  believed  that  goodwill  could  remove  that  which  men  call  tragic.  Two  men 
might  be  deeply  estranged  from  one  another  :  groups  and  nations  might  be  similarly  divided. 
Yet  if  the  right  man  could  be  found  to  point  out  the  way  of  goodwill  at  the  right  time, 
tragedy  would  pass.  Now  I  know  that  this  is  not  true.  The  Greeks  were  right  after  all ; 
but  they  could  only  redeem  the  tragedy  by  bringing  in  the  god  outside  the  machine  —  a 
symbol  without  substance.  How  can  we  deal  with  this  element  in  life  which  is  beyond  human 
control  ?” 

3.  The  Significance  of  the  Beirut  Conference 

Report  and  action  on  this  belong  elsewhere  but  I  refer  to  it  here  because  for  me  the 
Conference  disclosed  still  more  grievously  the  nature  of  the  cancer  which  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  Near  East  situation  in  the  absence  of  a  political  settlement  of  the  problem  of  Israel 
versus  the  Arab  States.  To  me  the  most  serious  fact  to  which  the  Conference  pointed  is 
this  :  charity  is  reaching  the  end  of  its  tether.  By  this  I  do  not  only  mean  that  there  is 
weariness  in  well-doing  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  so  nobly  and  for  so  long  sustained 
the  great  work  of  relief  in  the  terrible  centres  of  misery  :  I  mean  that  a  point  has  been 
reached  when  even  the  best  deeds  of  men  of  goodwill  offered  in  alleviation  of  human  misery 
are  being  flung  back  in  bitterness.  In  the  printed  report  of  the  Beirut  Conference  you  will, 
I  hope,  be  startled  by  the  phrase  in  which  we  dared  to  say  that  in  the  mood  now  prevailing 
“even  the  word  ‘reconciliation’  has  become  offensive.”  This  is  a  hard  assertion  but  there 
is  a  tragic  amount  of  evidence  to  justify  it,  and  even  in  the  Beirut  Conference  there  were 
symptoms  of  it.  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood  on  this.  The  Conference  was  worth 
while  for  many  reasons  :  for  its  re-shaping  of  the  relief  programme ;  for  the  still  closer 
rapport  which  it  furthered  between  the  Christian  agencies  in  relief  and  the  operations  of 
UNWRA,  so  many  of  which  are  directed  by  men  of  the  highest  Christian  character  and 
devotion.  The  Conference  was  not  unimportant  in  its  further  testimony  to  the  united  witness 
of  the  WCC  and  IMC.  But  apart  from  all  this  the  meeting  was  also  a  frightening  disclosure 
of  the  nature  of  the  spiritual  problem  which  constitutes  the  most  searching  challenge  of 
the  Near  East  to  the  Church  throughout  the  world. 

4.  Points  of  Major  Strategic  Significance 

(a)  The  Central  Issue  of  Islam.  It  is  an  impertinence  to  refer  to  such  an  issue  as  this 
in  a  sentence  or  two  but  I  would  re-state  an  obvious  concern  in  this  way.  Again  and  again 
as  I  travelled  through  the  Near  East  I  was  haunted  by  a  feeling  that  here  was  a  vast  and 
critical  region  full  of  the  consequences  of  our  Christian  neglect.  I  think,  for  example,  of 
our  dominating  concerns  in  missionary  policy  over  the  last  three  or  four  decades.  For  long, 
China  seemed  the  key  to  Christian  opportunity,  and  then  as  we  tried  to  readjust  ourselves 
to  the  shock  which  missions  eventually  received  in  that  great  land  we  focussed  on  Africa 
as  the  continent  of  the  hour.  Yet  through  all  these  decades  there  were  brewing  in  the  Near 
East  —  the  historic  heart  of  the  Moslem  world  —  forces  which  were  destined  to  constitute 
once  again  the  greatest  of  all  challenges  to  the  Christian  Church  and  to  that  part  of  the 
world  which  claims  to  base  its  view  of  man  and  society  on  Christ.  In  relation  to  all  this, 
such  a  step  as  the  setting  up  of  our  Study  Centre  on  Islam  seems  a  small  thing,  and  it  is 
certainly  only  of  token  size.  Yet  it  is  a  token  of  great  significance.  This,  together  with  the 
new  study  on  which  we  are  embarking  in  relation  to  the  Non-Christian  Faiths,  calls  for  the 
release  and  devotion  of  the  best  resources  which  these  two  Councils  can  muster.  This  is 
one  of  the  highest  of  all  the  priorities  before  us. 

(b)  The  non- Arab  World  of  the  Near  East.  Here  I  would  simply  put  in  a  plea  that  we 
should  not  overlook  the  distinctive  significance  of  certain  areas  in  the  Near  East  which, 
though  Moslem,  are  not  Arab.  I  think,  of  course,  of  Iran,  Turkey  and  large  elements  of 
the  life  and  culture  of  Egypt.  There  are  also  significant  elements  within  the  culture  of  some 
of  the  Arab  lands  which,  especially  through  the  influence  and  traditions  of  the  Eastern 
Churches,  need  understanding  and  interpreting  through  criteria  other  than  those  derived 
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from  the  Arab  world.  This  is,  of  course,  part  of  the  study  of  Islam  and  of  Islamic  cultures 
in  their  entirety,  but  it  needs  more  frequent  remembrance  in  some  of  our  approaches  to 
the  Near  East  and  in  some  of  the  work  of  the  Near  East  Christian  Council.  I  was  interested 
in  a  suggestion  made  to  me  in  Iran  that  for  certain  purposes  specially  related  to  Christian 
policy  towards  Islam,  some  alignment  between  the  Churches  and  Missions  in  Turkey,  Iran 
and  Pakistan  might  be  profitable. 

(c)  The  Oil  Centres.  Here  I  can  only  briefly  point  to  a  phenomenon  in  the  total  Near 
Eastern  picture  to  which  I  feel  inadequate  attention  is  being  given  by  the  churches  as  a 
whole.  There  can  be  few  places  which  so  epitomise  the  tumultuous  forces  of  our  time  — 
the  wealth  and  security  of  the  west,  the  new  colonialism  of  the  economic  empires,  the 
temporary  settlement  of  large  populations  of  Americans  or  Europeans  in  those  fantastic 
prefabricated  communities  by  which  one  culture  is  temporarily  superimposed  on  another. 
There  is  the  revolt  against  colonialism  ;  there  are  the  Cadillacs  at  the  oases  ;  there  are  the 
diplomatic  and  commercial  concessions  to  Islam  ;  the  soft-pedalling  of  Christian  witness 
for  strategic  or  economic  reasons.  All  this  —  and  more  —  is  part  of  the  potential  explosive¬ 
ness  of  an  oil  well.  In  this  whole  scene,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Church,  what  is 
there  ?  A  few  missions  with  buildings  and  programmes  reminiscent  of  another  day  ;  a 
few  chaplaincies  —  Air  Force,  Embassy  or  Oil  Company  —  where  the  parsons  are  watching 
their  step  lest  the  local  sheikh  or  the  manager  of  the  Company  should  jump  on  them  for 
crossing  the  line  between  pastoral  service  and  propagating  the  Gospel.  There  are  heroic 
individual  efforts  and  instances  of  gracious  personal  fidelity.  But  as  to  policy,  direction 
or  goal,  for  the  most  part  it  is  all  bewilderment.  Maybe  the  whole  complex  of  problems 
is  insoluble.  Perhaps  we  are  here  at  the  irredeemable  heart  of  Insanity  Fair.  Yet  I  wish 
we  could  take  at  least  one  test-case  and  by  the  depth  of  our  insight  and  the  vividness  of 
our  presentation  bring  home  to  people  the  way  in  which  there  comes  to  a  point  here  every¬ 
thing  for  which  we  stand  in  this  movement  —  Mission  and  Unity  ;  Rapid  Social  Change ; 
the  Non-Christian  Religions  ;  Proselytism  ;  Religious  Liberty  ;  CCIA  ;  Faith  and  Order ; 
Evangelism.  Singly  and  together  they  are  desperately  relevant. 

(d)  Community  Churches.  This  phenomenon  of  so-called  “community  churches”  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  Near  East,  but  it  is  a  very  notable  feature  in  the  scene.  I  shared  in  the 
worship  of  such  churches  at  Beirut,  Baghdad,  Bahrein,  Kuwait,  Tehran  and  Cairo.  They 
were  all  English-speaking  churches,  most  of  them  American.  Here  and  there  a  congregation 
gathering  around  an  Anglican  chaplaincy  seemed  to  resemble  a  “community  church”  rather 
than  an  Anglican  “parish”  church.  Sooner  or  later  the  kind  of  thing  said  to  me  by  the 
minister  or  priest  was  :  “We  are  the  Church  Ecumenical.  I  have  a  Presbyterian  as  my 
‘Anglican’  church  warden,”  or  “I  have  a  good  Episcopalian  as  one  of  my  ‘Presbyterian’ 
elders...”  “Everybody  comes  to  Communion  and  no  questions  are  asked...”  “Isn’t 
this  what  the  ecumenical  movement  is  for  ?”  Now  in  most  of  these  churches  I  found  an 
eager  interest  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  In  one  of  them,  in  fact,  I  was  given  a 
printed  leaflet  which  stated  on  the  cover  that  “This  Church  is  affiliated  with  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.”  What  do  these  churches  stand  for  ecclesiastically  and  where  are 
they  getting  ?  Far  be  it  from  me  to  speak  disdainfully  of  them.  Some  of  them  are  serving 
their  community  valiantly  :  but  in  the  brevity  of  their  ministries,  their  lack  of  any  strong 
covenant-basis  or  membership  standards,  their  relationship  —  or  lack  of  it  —  to  other 
churches  in  their  neighbourhood,  they  reflect  a  situation  to  which  more  thought  needs  to 
be  given.  Would  it  be  possible  to  draw  together  some  of  those  who  are  involved  in  them 
for  consultation  on  their  tasks,  problems,  and  purposes  ?  The  question  of  their  relationship 
to  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  a  real  one  and  I  was  more  than  once  asked  for  guidance 
about  it.  What  are  the  proper  links  through  which  their  relationship  can  be  achieved? 

(e)  “ Evangelical ”  and  “ Orthodox .”  It  is  one  more  reminder  of  the  fantastic  character 
of  the  Near  Eastern  scene  that  the  terms  “Evangelical”  and  “Orthodox”  have,  over  long 
periods,  almost  seemed  to  be  names  of  rival  religions  rather  than  partners  in  a  company 
of  “fishers  of  men.”  It  is  the  more  epoch-making  that  this  is  beginning  to  be  past  history, 
but  I  cannot  exaggerate  the  urgency  and  potential  fruitfulness  of  genuine  conversation  and 
cooperation  between  these  two  great  groups.  For  me  it  is  another  of  the  considerations 
which  make  essential  the  closest  possible  rapport  between  the  IMC  and  WCC  in  this  region. 
For  historical  reasons  the  IMC  has  hitherto  had  little  or  no  contact  with  the  Orthodox  world, 
and  for  good  and  welcome  reasons  the  WCC  has  achieved  close  relationships  with  those 
Churches.  Here  and  there  in  the  Near  East  I  discovered  signs  of  the  assumption  that  the 
IMC  is  “pro-Evangelical”  and  the  WCC  “pro-Orthodox.”  For  reasons  deeper  than  strategy 
it  must  be  made  clear  that  both  bodies  stand  for  a  catholicity  which  puts  this  kind  of  contrast 
and  tension  where  it  belongs. 
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Appendix  XVIII  (a) 


Summary  of  Actual  Expenditure  to  June  30,  1956 
and  Estimated  Total  Expenditure  for  1956  compared  with  Actual  Expenditure  for  1955 

and  Approved  Level  of  Expenditure  for  1956 


U.S.  Dollars 


Actual 

1955 

Expenses 

1956 

Approved 

Level 

Actual  to 
30.6.1956 

Forecast 
Year’s  Exp. 

General  Secretariat : 

Geneva  . 

62,593 

56,103 

22,043 

50,848 

New  York . 

42,022 

44,000 

19,078 

n/c 

Far  East . 

3,871 

4,500 

2,250* 

4,000 

Joint  Committee  IMC/WCC  . 

3,674 

3,750 

1,875* 

n/c 

(sub-total) . 

(112,160) 

(108,353) 

(45,246) 

(102,598) 

Division  of  Studies  : 

Divisional  Staff . 

26,691 

30,375 

14,347 

32,686 

Faith  and  Order . 

12,730 

13,865 

5,032 

14,346 

Church  and  Society . 

11,399 

10,050 

4,965 

10,432 

Evangelism . 

5,533 

6,075 

2,918 

7,066 

(sub-total) . 

(56,353)  * 

(60,365) 

(27,262) 

(64,530) 

Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  : 

Divisional  Staff . 

5,040 

13,200 

4,931 

13,505 

Ecumenical  Institute . 

58,658 

60,000 

29,212 

n/c 

Youth  :  Geneva . 

22,178 

20,175 

10,330 

n/c 

New  York . 

13,614 

14,300 

6,009 

n/c 

Laity . 

5,868 

9,521 

5,854 

10,537 

Co-operation 

of  Men  and  Women  .  .  . 

9,975 

9,252 

3,899 

n/c 

(sub-total) . 

(115,333) 

(126,448) 

(60,235) 

(127,769) 

Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  : 

Divisional  Staff . 

12,589 

8,760 

5,266 

9,400 

Library  . 

4,551 

5,120 

2,695 

5,491 

Department  of  Information  .  .  . 

39,420 

40,125 

19,471 

40,187 

Translation  Section . 

2,802 

2,804 

— 

— 

Finance  and  Administration  .  .  . 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

Grant  to  CCIA . 

50,000 

55,000 

27,500 

n/c 

Grant  to  EPS . 

5,480 

6,425 

3,212 

n/c 

General  Reserve . 

20,000 

20,000 

10,000 

n/c 

Reserve  for  Third  Assembly  .  .  . 

20,000 

20,000 

10,000 

n/c 

438,688 

453,400 

210,887 

451,400 

*  Appropriate  proportion  of  budget.  Actual  expense  figures  not  yet  available, 
n/c  =  No  change  by  comparison  with  approved  level. 
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Appendix  XVIII  (b) 


Summary  of  Actual  Expenditure  to  June  30,  1956 
and  Estimated  Total  Expenditure  for  1956  compared  with  Actual  Expenditure  for  1955 

and  Approved  Level  of  Expenditure  for  1956 


Swiss  francs 


Actual 

1955 

Expenses 

* 

1956 

Approved 

Level 

Actual  to 
30.6.1956 

Forecast 
Year’s  Exp. 

General  Secretariat : 

Geneva . 

267,900 

240,122 

94,345 

217,632 

New  York . 

179,854 

188,320 

81,654 

n/c 

Far  East . 

16,569 

19,260 

9,630* 

17,120 

Joint  Committee  IMC/WCC  . 

15,723 

16,050 

8,025* 

n/c 

(sub-total) . 

(480,046) 

(463,752) 

(193,654) 

(439,122) 

Division  of  Studies  : 

Divisional  Staff . 

114,239 

130,000 

61,403 

139,900 

Faith  and  Order . 

54,486 

59,350 

21,536 

61,400 

Church  and  Society . 

48,787 

43,000 

21,251 

44,650 

Evangelism . 

23,679 

26,000 

12,491 

30,240 

(sub-total) . 

(241,191) 

(258,350) 

(116,681) 

(276,190) 

Division  of  Ecumenical  Action  : 

Divisional  Staff . 

21,574 

56,500 

21,106 

57,800 

Ecumenical  Institute . 

251,055 

256,800 

125,029 

n/c 

Youth  :  Geneva . 

94,921 

86,350 

44,213 

n/c 

New  York . 

58,269 

61,200 

25,719 

n/c 

Laity . 

25,113 

40,750 

25,053 

45,100 

Co-operation  : 

of  Men  and  Women  .  .  . 

42,692 

39,600 

16,686 

n/c 

(sub-total) . 

(493,624) 

(541 ,200) 

(257,806) 

(546,850) 

Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid  : 

Divisional  Staff . 

53,880 

37,500 

22,539 

40,230 

Library  . 

19,478 

21,900 

11,534 

23,500 

Department  of  Information  .  .  . 

168,716 

171,750 

83,334 

172,000 

Finance  and  Administration  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Translation  Section . 

1 1 ,994 

12,000 

— 

— 

Grant  to  CCIA . 

214,000 

235,400 

117,700 

n/c 

Grant  to  EPS . 

23,456 

27,500 

13,750 

n/c 

General  Reserve . 

85,600 

85,600 

42,800 

n/c 

Reserve  for  Third  Assembly  .  .  . 

85,600 

85,600 

42,800 

n/c 

1,877,585 

1,940,552 

902,598 

1,931,992 

n/c  =  No  change  by  comparison  with  approved  level. 

*  Appropriate  proportion  of  budget.  Actual  expense  figures  not  yet  available. 
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Appendix  XIX 


Concerning  the  Organisation  of  the  Third  Assembly 


Discussions  and  actions  to  date 

At  its  meeting  in  Evanston,  the  Central  Committee  discussed  the  problem  of  Assembly 
organisation  generally,  and  a  sub-committee  of  which  Bishop  Sherrill  was  the  chairman 
reported  some  recommendations  concerning  the  matter.  The  Committee  voted  “to  ask 
that  the  staff  prepare  a  report  on  Assembly  procedure  and  planning  for  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Central  Committee.  In  the  meantime,  individual  members  should  file  further  ideas 
with  the  staff”  (see  Minutes,  pp.  19-20). 

The  matter  was  further  discussed  by  the  Executive  Committee  in  February,  1955  and 
discussed  briefly  by  the  Executive  Committee  in  February,  1956.  As  a  result  a  committee 
was  authorised  by  the  Executive  Committee  consisting  of  Dr.  Baillie,  Metropolitan  Juhanon, 
Dr.  Niemoller  and  Bishop  Oxnam,  to  which  is  attached  as  a  sub-committee,  an  earlier 
group  on  the  specific  problem  of  rules  of  debate  and  procedure  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Rev.  R.  David  Say. 

In  the  meantime,  the  staff  has  prepared  two  documents,  both  of  which  are  attached 
here  for  discussion  by  the  Central  Committee  in  Hungary. 

1)  The  first  concerns  the  Assembly  in  general  and  is  presented  only  as  a  means  of  opening 
discussion  on  that  subject. 

2)  The  second  is  an  attempt  to  analyse  the  problems  of  rules  of  debate  and  procedure 
in  the  Assembly,  and  to  suggest  some  principles  concerning  them. 


I.  QUESTIONS  AND  COMMENTS  CONCERNING  THE  GENERAL  PLAN 

OF  THE  THIRD  ASSEMBLY 

The  questions  and  comment  which  follow  are  based  upon  correspondence  with  the 
following  members  of  the  Central  Committee, 

Dr.  John  Baillie 
Dr.  Eugene  C.  Blake 
Dr.  Samuel  McCrea  Cavert 
Bishop  Angus  Dun 
Professor  Henri  d’Espine 
The  Bishop  of  Kurunagala 
Bishop  R.  B.  Manikam 
Bishop  Lesslie  Newbigin 
Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam 
Dr.  Ernest  A.  Payne 

and  upon  some  discussions  of  the  staff  with  others  concerned. 

It  is  important  to  note  at  the  outset  that  no  comment  which  has  been  reported  has 
questioned  the  basic  work  of  the  Assembly,  namely  that  it  should  deal  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  various  aspects  of  the  Christian  message  and  on  the  other  hand  with  the  work 
and  business  of  the  World  Council.  All  comments  move  on  the  assumption  that  these  two 
areas  of  work  will  be  undertaken  by  the  World  Council  Assemblies. 

The  problems  most  frequently  raised  so  far  fall  into  three  categories,  as  follows  : 

a)  Concerning  the  Assembly  work  on  aspects  of  the  faith  and  life  of  the  Church. 

b)  Concerning  World  Council  of  Churches’  business. 

c)  Concerning  the  size  and  public  impact  of  the  Assembly. 
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A.  Concerning  the  Assembly  work  on  aspects  of  the  faith  and  life  of  the  Church 

1.  Range  and  proportion 

How  extensive  a  range  of  issues  should  be  given  attention  ?  What  rough  proportion 
of  attention  should  be  given  to  issues  which  are  principally  theological  in  character  (like  the 
discussion  on  Christian  hope),  principally  concerned  with  the  function  of  the  Church  in 
society  and  principally  concerned  with  the  unity  of  the  Church  (like  the  Sections)  ? 

Comment :  The  most  persistent  comment,  although  not  unanimous,  is  that  the  seven 
subjects  of  Evanston  were  too  many,  and  should  be  consolidated  at  a  third  Assembly. 
Some  opinion  indicates  that  a  priority  should  be  given  to  discussion  of  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
All  agree  that  the  work  of  the  Sections  should  be  theologically  grounded.  Some  feel  that 
a  more  specifically  theological  issue  (like  Christian  hope)  should  be  central  to  all  discussion. 

2.  Preparation 

Would  it  be  advisable  to  prepare  the  Third  Assembly  in  a  way  which  significantly  differs 
from  the  preparation  done  on  the  main  theme  (Report  of  the  Advisory  Commission)  and 
for  the  Sections  (surveys  and  working  papers)  at  Evanston  ?  Should  preparation  for  the 
Third  Assembly  involve  more  or  less  ? 

Comment :  On  the  whole  it  is  agreed  that  the  kind  of  preparation  done  for  Evanston 
was  adequate.  There  is  some  suggestion  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  each  Assembly 
subject  prepared  in  exactly  the  same  way,  but  rather  that  the  preparation  for  each  should 
include  only  what  is  necessary  as  background  for  the  discussion  of  that  particular  subject. 

3.  The  method  of  handling  work  on  the  Christian  message 

a)  Main  Theme  :  At  Amsterdam  the  Main  Theme  “Man’s  Disorder  and  God’s  Design” 
was  only  a  title.  At  Evanston  the  Main  Theme  “Christ  —  the  Hope  of  the  World” 
was  a  central  subject  for  discussion. 

Is  a  main  theme  in  the  Amsterdam  or  in  the  Evanston  sense  desirable  ? 

Is  it  on  the  whole  desirable  that  a  main  theme  deal  with  a  central  issue  of  doctrine 
rather  than  an  issue  drawn  from  the  immediate  life  of  the  Church  ? 

Comment :  Preference  lies  with  having  a  main  theme  in  the  Evanston  sense  if 
there  is  to  be  a  main  theme  at  all.  Some  feel  that  it  should  not  be  a  necessary  feature 
of  the  Assembly,  but  only  if  a  subject  arises  which  is  “inevitable.”  All  agree  that 
a  main  theme  must  be  doctrinal  or  theological  and  closely  related  to  the  present 
life  of  the  Church.  One  comment  indicated  that  it  was  not  strictly  necessary  to  relate 
everything  the  Assembly  discusses  to  the  main  theme. 

b)  The  prominence  of  Sections  :  Should  the  section  be  given  more  authority  so  as  to 
obviate  the  necessity  and  the  occasion  for  re-writing  the  reports  in  plenary  sessions  ? 

Should  time  be  taken  from  the  plenary  meetings  and  given  to  the  sections  so  that 
work  in  the  sections  would  be  less  hurried  ? 

Should  the  plenary  session  be  used  to  present  and  to  receive,  with  comment 
on  the  section  report  being  made  in  scheduled  hearings  for  people  who  had  not  been 
in  the  section  in  question  ? 

Comment :  The  replies  on  this  matter  are  all  cautious.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
is  a  very  clear  recognition  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  a  procedure  which  calls  for 
heavy  work  to  be  done  in  plenary  session.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  great  hesitancy 
with  regard  to  putting  too  much  responsibility  upon  the  section.  The  preponderance 
of  opinion  leads  to  the  suggestion  of  a  careful  use  of  the  “hearing”  technique. 

c)  Voting  :  Considerable  comment  on  the  voting  at  the  Evanston  Assembly  on  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Christian  message  has  been  made.  All  recognise,  however,  that 
documents  have  to  be  dealt  with.  Is  there  any  alternative  to  voting  on  them  ? 

Comment :  No  alternative  to  voting  appears  but  it  is  stressed  that  a  vote  by  a 
World  Council  of  Churches’  Assembly  concerning  a  matter  of  Christian  message, 
is  simply  a  record  of  what  the  Assembly  thinks,  not  a  decision  about  the  truth  of 
the  matter. 

It  is  urged  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  come  to  a  common  mind  without 
voting,  and  in  this  connection  the  “hearing”  technique  is  thought  to  be  valuable 
by  some.  The  use  of  “straw  voting”  to  indicate,  in  a  preliminary  way  and  for  the 
use  of  the  section  in  re-drafting,  was  suggested. 
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B.  Concerning  World  Council  of  Churches  business 

The  new  structure  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  will  produce  a  new  situation  at 
the  Third  Assembly.  The  structure  itself  will  probably  not  have  to  be  discussed,  and  a 
more  simplified  method  of  presenting  reports  of  World  Council  Divisions  will  be  available. 
In  general  business  at  the  Third  Assembly  will  probably  fall  under  three  categories  : 

—  The  general  business  of  the  Assembly,  especially  the  election  of  officers  and  the 
Central  Committee. 

—  The  hearing  of  reports  of  work  accomplished  over  the  preceding  six  years. 

—  The  development  of  new  programme  for  the  ensuing  six  years. 

Should  the  reports  of  World  Council  Divisions  and  Departments  be  presented  only  in 
written  form  or  in  oral  form  or  both  ? 

Should  the  proposals  for  future  programme  come  rather  fully  formulated  from  the 
World  Council  Divisions  and  Departments  for  relatively  quick  action  by  the  Assembly, 
or  should  they  come  not  so  completely  formulated  in  order  that  Assembly  committees 
work  more  on  their  own  initiative  in  developing  programme  suggestions  for  the  future  ? 

Comment :  Both  written  and  oral  reports  of  World  Council  of  Churches’  work  should 
be  presented.  On  the  whole  it  is  agreed  that  rather  careful  proposals  for  future  policy  and 
work  should  be  formulated,  but  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  freedom  for  the  Assembly  to 
initiate  changes  and  proposals  of  its  own.  One  comment  called  for  the  need  for  exercising 
great  care  in  the  procedures  used  for  nominations. 

C.  Concerning  the  size  of  the  Assembly  and  its  public  impact 

The  Assembly  must  have  between  four  and  six  hundred  delegates,  some  consultants, 
some  observers  and  fraternel  delegates,  together  with  staff  and  press  representatives.  A 
minimum  attendance  at  an  Assembly  is  more  or  less  one  thousand. 

A  chief  question  concerns  a  policy  about  visitors  from  the  locality  in  which  the  Assembly 
is  held  and  concerning  public  events  in  connection  with  the  Assembly  designed  principally 
to  make  an  impact  upon  the  locality  in  which  it  is  held. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  asset  of  making  a  large  public  impact,  and  the  liabilities  to  the  work 
of  the  Assembly  occasioned  by  a  large  number  of  visitors  and  special  events,  what  policy 
should  be  adopted  in  those  matters  for  the  Third  Assembly  ? 

Comment :  There  is  no  unanimity  about  the  wisdom  of  using  the  Assembly  for  large 
public  impact.  Some  desire  to  do  so  ;  others  do  not.  In  every  case,  the  need  is  recognised 
for  some  public  events.  There  is  a  tendency  to  desire  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  visitors. 
It  is  recognised  that  the  problem  to  some  extent  depends  upon  the  place  where  the  Assembly 
is  held. 

D.  A  first  outline  proposal 

The  following  outline  is  offered  by  the  staff  for  discussion  by  the  Central  Committee  : 

1)  All  comment  which  has  been  ’  received  points  to  a  Third  Assembly  conceived  in  a 
quite  different  way  from  the  First  and  Second  Assemblies.  Reasons  for  this  vary, 
but  they  centre  around  two  broad  opinions.  First,  as  to  the  churches  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  the  task  of  the  Third  Assembly  will  be  different  than  that  of 
the  First  and  Second,  with  less  emphasis  upon  the  constitution,  establishment,  and 
organization  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  an  even  more  urgent  need  for 
difficult  and  creative  ecumenical  work  on  both  issues  of  thought  and  common  action 
of  the  Churches.  Second,  as  to  the  general  constituency  of  the  churches  and  the 
public,  a  “change  of  pace’’  is  needed  in  the  general  plan  of  the  meeting. 

2)  It  is  suggested  that  the  Third  Assembly  be  smaller  than  the  others,  following  the 
recommendation  of  the  Policy  Committee  at  Evanston  as  to  delegates  : 


Delegates .  500  (Evanston  600  authorized,  502  actual) 

Consultants .  100  (Evanston  145) 

Youth  Consultants .  100  (Evanston  96) 


Fraternal  Delegates  Observers  .  .  50  (Evanston  56) 

750 

This,  together  with  staff  and  press  would  mean  a  total  of  persons  present  of  about  1000. 
The  total  for  Evanston,  including  staff,  press  and  accredited  visitors,  was  2320. 
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3)  It  is  suggested  that  the  Third  Assembly  last  17  days. 

4)  It  is  suggested  that  approximatively  half  the  time  of  the  Assembly  be  given  to  World 
Council  of  Churches  business.  Without  the  major  reorganisation  connected  with 
the  Structure  and  Functioning  Report  at  Evanston,  this  will  give  substantially  more 
time  for  the  consideration  of  the  divisional  and  departmental  work  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. 

5)  It  is  suggested  that  the  Third  Assembly  deal  with  issues  of  Christian  faith  and  life 
under  three  main  headings  or  sections  : 

The  Unity  of  the  Church 

The  World  Mission  of  the  Church 

Christian  Social  and  International  Responsibility. 

These  three  sections  would  need  to  have  assigned,  through  a  careful  process  of  preparation, 
specific  sub-topics,  requiring  sub-committees  at  the  Assembly.  Organising  the  Assembly 
in  this  way,  however,  would  provide  for  a  simplification  and  a  greater  concentration  in 
its  work. 

II.  A  MEMORANDUM  CONCERNING  RULES  OF  DEBATE  AND  PROCEDURE 
FOR  THE  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 

1.  The  Function  of  Rules 

Following  the  Evanston  Assembly  there  has  been  discussion  concerning  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  Rules  of  Debate  and  Procedure  which  has  suggested  that  an  attempt 
be  made  to  develop  a  particular  type  of  Rules  which  would  be  adapted  to  the  business  of 
an  ecumenical  meeting.  This  discussion  has  in  the  first  instance  focussed  attention  upon 
the  fundamental  issue  of  the  function  of  Rules  for  such  an  organisation.  It  is  suggested 
here  that  there  are  two  basic  functions  for  WCC  Rules  of  Debate  and  Procedure. 

The  first  is  to  ensure  a  free  and  orderly  expression  of  opinion  which  will  at  the  same 
time  guarantee  an  efficient  conduct  of  business.  It  is  clear  that  any  Christian  organisation, 
to  be  true  to  its  nature,  must  provide  for  the  free  expression  of  its  members.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  obvious  that  a  certain  order  must  prevail  and  that  this  must  be  maintained 
efficaciously . 

The  second  function  of  the  Rules  is  to  permit  the  conduct  of  the  distinctive  type  of  business 
which  an  ecumenical  meeting  must  transact.  Rules  must  be  conditioned  by  the  subject 
matter  at  hand.  Moreover,  Rules  must  be  so  developed  as  to  take  into  account  the  Christian 
spirit  in  which  business  must  be  conducted  in  an  ecumenical  meeting.  Rules  which  are  too 
detailed  and  legalistic,  in  other  words,  would  tend  to  cramp  and  thwart  the  spirit  in  which 
business  in  an  ecumenical  meeting  should  be  conducted.  One  thinks,  for  instance,  of  the 
discussions  in  a  World  Council  of  Churches  Assembly  of  various  aspects  of  Christian  faith 
and  life.  Rules  which  are  designed  to  facilitate  the  conduct  of  administrative  business  are 
not  necessarily  suitable  for  the  discussion  of  theological  and  ethical  matters.  Discussion 
of  theological  and  ethical  matters  is  probably  best  resolved  by  taking  a  general  consensus, 
arrived  at  without  rigid  voting ;  administrative  business  can  be  conducted  by  the  more 
mechanical  means  of  the  vote.  One  difficulty  as  far  as  the  Assembly  is  concerned  resides 
in  the  fact  that  here  both  types  of  discussion  occur.  The  Rules  of  the  Assembly  must  therefore 
be  Rules  which  permit  both  the  taking  of  decisions  by  consensus  or  near  consensus,  and, 
when  necessary  and  expedient,  by  vote.  Thus  the  very  crux  of  the  problem  in  one  sense 
is  to  define  Rules  which  steer  between  a  free  consensus  and  a  rigid  vote. 

2.  The  Structure  of  Rules 

The  differences  among  the  member  churches  concerning  rules  of  debate  and  procedure 
are  very  great.  Much  that  is  familiar  to  the  churches  of  Anglo-Saxon  countries  is  virtually 
incomprehensible  to  those  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Of  one  of  the  Younger  Churches 
it  was  said  that  rules  exist  but  that  business  was  done  where  possible  without  reference  to 
them. 

A  study,  however,  of  the  rules  of  a  variety  of  member  churches  indicates  a  certain  principle 
underlying  them  which  on  the  one  hand  helps  to  account  for  differences  and  which  on  the 
other  hand  gives  a  clue  for  the  formation  of  adequate  World  Council  of  Churches’  Rules 
of  Debate. 
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The  Rules  of  the  member  churches  directly  reflect  the  structure  and  organisation  of  the 
meetings  which  they  are  intended  to  govern.  If  one  examines,  for  instance,  the  great  difference 
between  the  Rules  governing  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  U.S.A.  and  those  governing  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  it  is  clear  that  the  reason  for  the  dissimilarity  between  them  lies  in  the 
different  organisation  and  structure  of  the  respective  church  bodies.  This  would  appear 
to  be  a  key  point  in  both  the  analysis  of  the  situation  in  the  World  Council  and  in  the 
development  of  a  new  set  of  Rules  for  World  Council  Assemblies. 

One  may  describe  the  situation  at  Evanston  by  pointing  to  the  fact  that  on  the  whole 
Evanston  was  organised  on  the  basis  of  doing  business  by  representation.  Drafting  com¬ 
mittees  and  sections  presented  reports  to  which  the  Assembly  as  a  whole  was  invited  to  react. 
Drafting  committees  then  incorporated  the  reactions  in  the  reports  for  final  adoption  by 
the  Assembly.  Both  section  and  drafting  committee  thus  acted  in  a  representative  capacity 
and  sought  the  agreement  of  the  Assembly  to  what  they  had  done.  During  the  plenary 
sessions  of  the  Assembly,  however,  the  impression  grew  that  the  plenary  session  was  a 
“town  meeting,”  that  is,  a  gathering  which  in  itself  had  the  function  of  debating,  completing 
and  disposing  of  its  business,  without  the  use  of  a  representative  sub-committee,  and  which 
thus  had  the  authority  and  function  to  take  the  reports  of  the  sections  and  to  rewrite  them 
on  the  floor  of  the  plenary  meeting.  In  theory  the  Assembly  had  this  authority,  but  in  fact 
it  was  organised  on  a  representative  principle.  The  Assembly  in  plenary  session  was  thus 
confused  by  an  alien  conception  of  its  own  structure  and  by  acting  accordingly  or  being 
tempted  to  act  accordingly.  The  result  was  frustration.  Officers  were  obliged  to  hold  to 
the  basic  organisational  pattern  by  which  reports  had  been  drawn  up  and  therefore  could 
not  fulfil  the  desire  of  the  Assembly  members  as  they  sat  in  plenary  meeting.  Members 
of  the  Assembly  could  not  successfully  act  as  a  “town  meeting”  because  the  Assembly  was 
in  fact  organised  on  a  different  basis.  Frustration  on  the  platform  and  among  the  Assembly 
members  was  the  result.  The  Rules  under  which  the  Assembly  was  operating  did  not  directly 
reflect  the  town  meeting  type  of  organisation  or  the  representative  type. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  conscious  attempt  should  be  made  to  develop  Rules  which  are  in 
direct  harmony  with  and  which  directly  reflect  the  basic  organizational  structure  of  the 
Assembly.  At  present  this  organisational  structure  is  as  follows. 

Business  as  the  Assembly  originates  and  transpires  through  a  type  of  organisation, 
which,  while  not  tightly  knit  at  Evanston,  for  instance,  did  follow  the  general  pattern  : 

a )  Reports  and  proposals  were  prepared  beforehand  and  given  to  sections  and  committees . 

b)  The  sections  and  committees  registered  ideas  and  approved  final  reports.  They 
operated  through  drafting  committees  which,  by  a  process  of  repeated  reporting, 
eventually  developed  reports  acceptable  to  the  sections  or  committees. 

c)  The  plenary  body  on  the  whole  registered  ideas  in  relation  to  the  report  at  hand. 
Drafting  committees  took  notes  of  suggestions  and  after  redrafting  submitted  a 
final  report  for  approval  by  the  Assembly. 

Debate,  whether  it  took  place  in  section  or  committee  or  plenary  thus  consisted  essentially 
in  a  series  of  comments  upon  written  reports  or  of  comments  on  the  comments  already 
voted. 

As  the  Central  Committee  proceeds  to  prepare  Rules  of  Debate  and  Procedure  it  will 
be  essential  to  consider  at  the  same  time  the  development  of  the  organisational  structure 
of  the  Assembly.  This  memorandum  does  not  seek  to  prejudge  that  organisational  structure. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  memorandum,  however,  to  suggest  that  Rules  of  Debate  and  organ¬ 
isational  structure  cannot  be  separated,  and  that  they  must  be  developed  together  so  that 
the  Rules  may  serve  to  implement  the  organisational  processes  of  the  Assembly. 


3.  Proposals  for  Rules 

The  following  proposals  for  Rules  are  made  on  the  assumption  that  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  Third  Assembly  will  follow  that  of  the  Second  Assembly.  This  is  to  assume 
that  the  fundamental  principle  will  be  the  principle  of  doing  business  through  representative 
committees  rather  than  attempting  to  do  business  directly  on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly. 
So  far  as  Rules  of  Procedure  are  concerned,  this  means  that  the  crucial  point  lies  in  the 
fact  that  debate  becomes  comment  upon  reports  rather  than  the  writing  of  reports  in  plenary 
session  itself. 
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The  following  proposals  for  Rules  are  made  at  this  stage  with  a  view  to  suggesting  the 
content  of  the  Rule  rather  than  its  exact  and  proper  phrasing. 

Rules 

(i)  All  business  of  the  Assembly  shall  be  conducted  through  the  presentation  of  reports 
of  committees  and  all  debate  in  the  Assembly  shall  be  conducted  in  reference 
to  the  reports  of  committees.  If  any  member  desires  to  propose  a  motion  not 
on  the  Agenda  of  the  Assembly  through  one  of  its  committees,  he  shall  be  permitted 
to  have  his  motion  read.  A  vote  shall  be  taken  immediately  and  his  motion  shall 
be  admitted  and  referred  by  the  chairman  to  the  appropriate  committee,  if  a  majority 
of  the  members  present  and  voting  vote  for  its  inclusion  in  the  Agenda. 

(ii)  The  chairman  of  the  committee  reporting  shall  present  the  report  of  the  committee. 
The  chairman  of  the  drafting  committee  and  such  other  members  of  the  drafting 
committee  as  the  committee  which  is  reporting  shall  designate,  shall  sit  on  the 
platform  for  the  purpose  of  noting  any  comments  which  may  be  made  and  of 
consultation  with  the  Presiding  Officer  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  presenting 
the  report. 

(iii)  Persons  desiring  to  speak  to  the  report  (see  Rule  10  below)  shall  be  recognised 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  provided  they  have  handed  to  the  Secretary  as  early  as 
possible,  cards  bearing  their  name,  the  capacity  in  which  they  are  attending  the 
Assembly,  their  church  connection,  and  if  possible,  an  indication  as  to  whether 
they  speak  in  support  of  or  in  opposition  to  the  matter  under  discussion. 

(iv)  All  comments  shall  be  noted  by  the  drafting  committee.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  reporting  shall  indicate  whether  he  accepts  the  substance  of  the  comment 
which  is  offered.  In  the  event  of  indecision  on  the  part  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  reporting,  or  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall 
call  for  a  voice  vote  as  to  whether  the  substance  of  the  comment  shall  be  included. 
In  the  event  that  the  voice  vote  is  inconclusive  in  the  opinion  of  the  chairman, 
he  shall  proceed  to  take  a  vote  upon  the  inclusion  or  non-inclusion  of  the  comment 
by  a  show  of  hands. 

(v)  Amendments  to  comments  thus  included  in  the  report  are  not  possible  but  any 
member  upon  being  recognised  by  the  chair  may  suggest  an  alteration  of  the 
comment  adopted  to  the  drafting  committee. 

(vi)  The  only  motions  to  be  admitted  in  plenary  session  are  motions  for  the  inclusion 
of  items  not  already  appearing  in  the  Agenda  through  the  appropriate  sub-committee, 
motions  of  appeal  against  changes  in  the  daily  Agenda  and  motions  to  receive 
or  approve  reports. 

(vii)  The  daily  Agenda  of  the  plenary  sessions  of  the  Assembly,  including  the  time  allotted 
for  the  debate  of  each  committee  report  is  to  be  determined  by  the  Business 
Committee.  Changes  in  the  Agenda  during  the  session,  or  between  meetings  of 
the  Business  Committee,  are  to  be  made  by  the  Presiding  Officers  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Business  Committee.  Such  changes  are  to  be  announced  at  once.  Any 
member  desiring  to  appeal  against  the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Business  Committee  shall  be  recognised  at  once  and  his  alternative 
put  to  a  vote. 

(viii)  During  the  discussion  in  plenary  session  speeches  shall  be  limited  to  7  minutes. 
The  bell  shall  be  rung  after  5  minutes  as  a  warning  to  the  speaker  and  again  after 
a  further  2  minutes  when  the  speaker  must  sit  down. 

(ix)  No  member  shall  speak  more  than  once  to  the  same  point  of  discussion. 

(x)  Delegates  and  consultant  members  of  the  committees  reporting  shall  have  the 
right  to  speak.  Other  consultant  members  may  speak  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Presiding  Officer. 

4.  Use  of  the  Rules 

It  is  essential  that  every  member  of  the  Assembly  be  familiar  with  the  Rules.  The  Rules 
should  therefore  be  printed  in  English,  French  and  German,  and  distributed  to  each  member 
of  the  Assembly.  There  should  be  a  reference  to  the  Rules  by  the  Presiding  Officer  at  the 
opening  business  session. 
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It  will  be  necessary  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  Rules  throughout  the  meetings. 

Sections  and  committees  should  be  allowed  discretion  concerning  the  conduct  of  their 
own  meetings.  In  general,  sections  and  committees  should  be  encouraged  to  use  the  same 
Rules  in  their  meetings  as  those  governing  the  plenary  sessions  of  the  Assembly. 


Appendix  XX 


Membership  of  WCC  Committees 


1.  Executive  Committee 

Chairman  :  Dr.  Franklin  Clark  Fry 

Vice-Chairman  :  Dr.  Ernest  A.  Payne 

Members  :  Dr.  Eugene  C.  Blake 

Dr.  Kathleen  Bliss 
Archbishop  Y.  Brilioth 
The  Rev.  P.  K.  Dagadu 
Bishop  L.  De  Mel 
Prof.  G.  Florovsky 
Prof.  J.  L.  Hromadka 
Metropolitan  James  of  Philadelphia 
Dr.  M.  Niemoller 
Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam 
Mr.  R.  D.  Paul 
Dean  Liston  Pope 


2.  The  Committees  of  the  Division  of  Studies 


A)  The  Working  Committee  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 
Chairman  :  Canon  Oliver  S.  Tomkins 


Members  : 


Mr.  Percy  W.  Bartlett 

Principal  J.  Russell  Chandran 

Bishop  Angus  Dun 

Prof.  Henri  d’Espine 

Prof.  Georges  Florovsky 

President  Perry  E.  Gresham 

Prof.  R.  R.  Hartford 

Gen.  Superintendent  Dr.  Gunter  Jakob 

Metropolitan  Juhanon  Mar  Thoma 

Prof.  T.  A.  K ANTON EN 

Prof.  C.  Konstantinidis 


Principal  John  Marsh 
Prof.  Albert  C.  Outler 
Dr.  Ernest  A.  Payne 
Principal  Harold  Roberts 
Prof.  Edmund  L.  W.  Schlink 
Dr.  J.  E.  Skoglund 
Prof.  K.  E.  Skydsgaard 
Prof.  T.  F.  Torrance 
Prof.  Leonard  J.  Trinterud 
Prof.  Gustaf  F.  Wingren 
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B)  The  Working  Committee  of  the  Department  on  Church  and  Society 
Chairman  :  Dr.  Egbert  de  Vries 

Vice-Chairman  :  Mr.  Denys  Munby 


Members  : 

Dr.  K.  A.  Busia 

Dr.  J.  C.  Bennett 

Prof.  P.  Bratsiotis 

Mr.  Tilford  E.  Dudley 

Dr.  P.  Kuin 

Dr.  H.  Kuwada 

Dr.  Frederick  Patterson 


Bishop  J.  Peter 
Prof.  Andre  Philip 
Dr.  Carl  F.  Reuss 
Mr.  M.  M.  Thomas 
Prof.  H.  D.  Wendland 
The  Rev.  Colin  Williams 
Miss  Freda  Guilliam 


C)  The  Working  Committee  of  the  Department  on  Evangelism 
Chairman  :  Canon  T.  O.  Wed  el 


Members  : 

The  Rev.  Tom  Allan 
The  Rev.  Elsie  Chamberlain 
Bishop  E.  G.  Gulin 
Dr.  Victor  Hajek 
Prof.  J.  C.  Hoekendijk 
Principal  Chan-Hui  Hwang 
Dr.  L.  Kreyssig 


Bishop  S.  Kulandran 
Prof.  D.  Moraitis 
Miss  Sylvaine  Moussat 
Dr.  R.  Obermuller 
Father  K.  Philipos 
Bishop  R.  C.  Raines 
The  Rev.  Alan  Walker 


D)  The  Working  Committee  of  the  Department  of  Missionary  Studies 

It  is  proposed  that  the  following  be  elected  as  members  of  the  Working  Committee 
of  the  Department  of  Missionary  Studies  : 

Chairman  :  Count  Steven  van  Randwijck 

Vice-Chairman  :  Prof.  Hendrik  Kraemer 


Members  : 

The  Rev.  C.  G.  Baeta 
Prof.  J.  Blauw 
Dr.  F.  Birkeli 
Dr.  B.  Guansing 
The  Rev.  Victor  Hayward 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Kitagawa 
The  Director  of  the  Research  Department, 

Division  of  Foreign  Mission,  NCCC/U.S.A., 
Dr.  Frank  W.  Price 


Dr.  H.  C.  Lefever 
Bishop  J.  E.  L.  Newbigin 
Dr.  Alfonzo  Rodriguez 
Prof.  G.  Rosenkranz 
Prof.  B.  G.  M.  Sundkler 
Dr.  Andrew  Thakur  Das 


E)  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Studies 

Chairman  :  Prof.  W.  Freytag 

Members  :  Prof.  G.  Florovsky 

Canon  Oliver  S.  Tomkins 
Dr.  Egbert  de  Vries 
Prof.  P.  Bratsiotis 
Father  K.  Philipos 
Canon  T.  O.  Wedel 
Count  S.  van  Randwijck 
Bishop  J.  E.  L.  Newbigin 
Dr.  N.  Ehrenstrom 
Dr.  H.  Renkewitz 


(Faith  and  Order) 
(Faith  and  Order) 
(Church  and  Society) 
(Church  and  Society) 
(Evangelism) 
(Evangelism) 
(Missionary  Studies) 
(Missionary  Studies) 
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3.  The  Committees  of  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action 


A)  The  Working  Committee  of  the  Youth  Department 
Chairman  :  Mr.  Roderick  French 


Vice-Chairman  :  Prof.  Jean  Meyendorff 
Members  : 


The  Rev.  A.  Adegbola 
Mr.  J.  M.  Butterfield 
Mr.  Waldo  Cesar 
The  Rev.  H.  van  Coeverden 
Miss  Norma  Gillies 
Miss  Lucy  Griffiths 


Father  G.  Khodr 
Mr.  Malcolm  Minnick 
Bishop  G.  Noth 
The  Rev.  Elia  Peter 
Mr.  R.  Rios 
Miss  E.  Weisser 


B)  The  Working  Committee  of  the  Department  on  the  Laity 
Chairman  :  Mr.  R.  D.  Paul 

Vice-Chairman  :  Dr.  H.  H.  Walz 
Members  : 


Mr.  Edwin  Barker 
Prof.  J.  Ellul 
Director  C.  O.  Hartman 
Dr.  Walter  M.  Horton 
Prof.  B.  Ioannidis 
Dr.  W.  A.  Kist 
The  Rev.  J.  Lozada 


Mr.  Francis.  P.  Miller 

Dr.  Elisabeth  Schwarzhaupt 

Dr.  C.  C.  Stoughton 

Mr.  W.  G.  Symons 

Sir  Thomas  Taylor 

Mr.  Ralph  Young 


C)  The  Board  (Working  Committee) 
Chairman  :  Dr.  Kathleen 

Members  : 

The  Rev.  Francis  Ayres 
Dr.  G.  W.  Buckner 
Dr.  P.  D.  Devanandan 
Miss  Suzanne  de  Dietrich 
Prof.  Henri  d’Espine 
Prof.  P.  Evdokimov 
Pastor  E.  Ferrari 


of  the  Ecumenical  Institute 
Bliss 


The  Rev.  Daniel  Jenkins 
Dr.  Carl  Lund-Quist 
Dr.  A.  C.  McGiffert 
Dr.  Aarne  Siirala 
Canon  C.  K.  Sansbury 
Dr.  A.  Wischmann 


D)  The  Working  Committee  of  the  Department  on  the  Cooperation  of  Men  and  Women 
in  Church  and  Society 


Co-Chairmen  : 
Members  : 


The  Rev.  Gwenyth  Hubble 
Dean  W.  G.  Muelder 


Dr.  H.  Berkhof 
The  Bishop  of  Dorchester 
Mr.  Andre  Dumas 
Miss  Dorothy  Haas 
Mrs.  R.  Karefa-Smart 
Mrs.  M.  Lindstrom 
Mr.  Irwin  Miller 


Miss  Marion  Royce 
Dr.  H.  Thimme 
Prof.  S.  Verkovsky 
Mrs.  T.  O.  Wedel 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Whitelaw 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Wyker 
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E)  The  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action 


Chairman  : 


Dr.  Marc  Boegner 


Members  : 


Mr.  Roderick  French 

Bishop  G.  Noth 

Mr.  R.  D.  Paul 

Mr.  Francis  P.  Miller 

Dr.  Kathleen  Bliss 

Dr.  P.  Evdokimov 

The  Rev.  Gwenyth  Hubble 

Dr.  H.  Berkhof 

Dr.  Reinold  von  Thadden 

Dr.  Robert  Tobias 


(Youth) 

(Youth) 

(Laity) 

(Laity) 

(Ecumenical  Institute) 
(Ecumenical  Institute) 
(Men  and  Women) 
(Men  and  Women) 


4.  The  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Inter-Church  Aid 

and  Service  to  Refugees 

Chairman  :  Dr.  Robert  C.  Mackie 


Members  : 

The  Rev.  Charles  Arbuthnot 
Mr.  R.  M.  Chetsingh 
The  Rev.  Victor  Hayward 
Prof.  V.  Herntrich 
Miss  Janet  Lacey 


The  Rev.  Simon  Marantika 
Dr.  Gaither  P.  Warfield 
Inspector  Hermann  Witschi 
Dr.  M.  R.  Zigler 
Dr.  Eugene  C.  Blake  (ex  officio) 


+  One  place  to  be  filled  by  the  Executive  Committee. 


5.  The  Working  Committee  of  the  Department  of  Information 

Chairman  :  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft 


Members  : 

Mr.  Shanth  Appasamy 
Mrs.  F.  O.  Bennett 
The  Rev.  P.  K.  Dagadu 
Mr.  Pierre  Bungener 
The  Rev.  Valdo  Galland 
Mrs.  Ernest  Jarvis 
Bishop  H.  Lilje 


Dr.  James  W.  Kennedy 
The  Rev.  Ingemar  Lindstam 
The  Rev.  A.  Mobbs 
Mr.  Rowland  P.  Morris 
Dr.  Cecil  Northcott 
Mr.  Charles  Parlin 
The  Rev.  R.  D.  Say 


6.  The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Central  Committee 


Chairman  :  Dr.  Eugene  ( 

Vice-Chairman  :  Mr.  Georges 

Members  : 

Dr.  A.  S.  Atiya 

Dr.  Eric  Baker 

The  Rev.  C.  B.  Brink 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 

Mr.  B.  J.  Hartwell 

Prof.  V.  Herntrich 

Principal  C.  Nicholson 

Dr.  Martin  Niemoller 

Prof.  A.  Nikolainen 

Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam 

Prof.  L.  Pap 


.  Blake 
Lombard 


Mr.  Charles  Parlin 
Mr.  R.  D.  Paul 
Dr.  Ernest  A.  Payne 
President  Nathan  Pusey 
The  Rev.  C.  Denis  Ryan 
Bishop  H.  K.  Sherrill 
Dr.  H.  F.  Schuh 
Bishop  J.  Smemo 
Prof.  W.  S.  Tindal 
Dr.  J.  E.  Wagner 
Bishop  A.  K.  Warren 
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7.  The  Joint  Committee  of  the  IMC  and  the  WCC 


Members  : 

The  Bishop  of  Chichester 

Dr.  A.  Eeg-Olofsson 

Dr.  Franklin  Clark  Fry 

Miss  Tina  Fransz 

The  Rev.  H.  Hauge 

+  Ten  members  appointed  by  the 


Metropolitan  James  of  Melita 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Mackie 
Bishop  Rajah  B.  Manikam 
Dr.  Ernest  A.  Payne 
Dr.  Roy  G.  Ross 

IMC. 


8.  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Graduate  School 

Chairman  :  Prof.  J.  Courvoisier 

Vice-Chairman  :  Dean  Liston  Pope 

Members  : 

Prof.  H.  Alivisatos 
Dr.  H.  Kraemer 
Prof.  D.  G.  Moses 
Dean  W.  Muelder 


Prof.  Regin  Prenter 
Canon  C.  K.  Sansbury 
Prof.  Edmund  W.  L.  Schlink 
Dr.  W.  A.  Visser  ’t  Hooft 


9.  The  Board  of  the  “Ecumenical  Review” 

Chairman  :  Archbishop  Yngve  Brilioth 

Members  : 

Dr.  S.  Barton  Babbage 
Prof.  G.  Baez-Camargo 
Prof.  P.  Devanandan 
Miss  Suzanne  de  Dietrich 
Prof.  W.  Freytag 
Prof.  Walter  M.  Horton 
The  Rev.  Daniel  Jenkins 

Editorial  Group 

Editor  :  Dr.  W.  A.  Visser  ’t  Hooft 

Assistant  Editor  :  Dr.  H.  H.  Harms 

Associate  Editors  :  Dr.  Nils  Ehrenstrom 

Dr.  Paul  Minear 
Canon  Oliver  S.  Tomkins 

10.  The  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs 

There  are  no  changes  in  membership  of  the  CCIA. 


Prof.  C.  Konstantinidis 
Dr.  H.  Kraemer 
Dr.  Charles  Malik 
Bishop  Rajah  B,  Manikam 
Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Mays 
President  Henry  P.  van  Dusen 
Dr.  Egbert  de  Vries 


11.  The  Committee  on  Christian  Witness,  Proselytism  and  Religious  Liberty 
in  the  Setting  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 


Chairman  :  Bishop  Angus  Dun 

Members  : 

Prof.  G.  Baez-Camargo 
Dr.  R.  P.  Barnes 
Prof.  M.  Searle  Bates 
Dr.  Alford  Carleton 
The  Rev.  P.  K.  Dagadu 
Prof.  H.  H.  Farmer 
The  Rev.  H.  Hauge 
Prof.  J.  L.  Hromadka 
Metropolitan  James  of  Melita 


Prof.  E.  Kinder 

Prof.  G.  Konidaris 

The  Bishop  of  Guildford 

Bishop  Rajah  B.  Manikam 

The  Rev.  Principal  J.  Norgaard 

Prof.  U.  Scheuner 

Dr.  John  E.  Skoglund 

Dean  Rembert  Stokes 

Prof.  Charles  Westphal 
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